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I^R I <:FAT0RY NO'lIi 


TrrK following essays, the seventh only excepted, were written in such 
intervals of leisure as could be spared by the constant and occasionally 
urgent preoccupations of official duties in India, and they have been 
thought to be worth the experiment of rcpublication together. The first 
five relate to that country, being mainly the outcome of personal observa- 
iion in certain provinces, and of intercourse with the people, while the 
sixth essay treats of the rcl.itions between the State and Religion in 
Chir 'i. Since they arc all so far alike in their subject-matter that they 
deal with the actual character and complexion of religion and society in 
these countries at the present time, they may possibly be coiiMdcrcd to 
have some useful bearing on the geneial study of Asiatic ideas and institu- 
tions. For throughout Asia, wherever the state of society has not been 
distinctly transformed by European influences, iheic is a fundamental 
resemblance in the social condition of the people, in their intellectual level, 
and in their habits of thought. And although India is in many respects 
a peculiar country, isolated and fenced off from the rest of the continent 
by broad belts of high and often impassable mountain ranges, so that it 
cannot be classed cither with Eastern or Western Asia, yet it possesses, by 
reason of its extraordinary variety of peoples, creeds, and manners, a strong 
affinity with the widely different countries on either side of it. No single 
fust-class country of Asia, therefore, so well repays examination, and it is 
just this part of Asia in which Europeans have had incomparably the best 
opportunities of accurate and continuous observation. The essays may 
possibly add something to the store of information derived from h^astern 
experiences ; may aid toward the exact appreciation of Indian life and 
thought, and to a knowledge, through India, of Asia ; and may perhaps 
contribute matciials of some special use to those who are engaged in the 
compaialivc study of religious and social phenomena generally. 
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lU'LlGIOUS AND SOCLAL 


I 

HE MG I ON OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE 

The actuiil relij^ioiis conclilion of India, with its 
extraordinary variety of rites and worships, 
exemplifies the state of the civilised world in 
the ages of classic polytheism, before Chris- 
tianity or Islam had arisen— A brief account 
of the religious beliefs in one province, 
IJerar, i. ay serve as a sample of Hinduism — 
Constant growth, movement, and change, of 
religious forms and conceptions — Classifica- 
tion, suggesting successive development, of 
the prevailing beliefs and liturgies, worship 
of things inanimate, of animals, of spirits, of 
ghosts, of divine incarnations, of the supreme 
lirahmanic gods — Some description of each 
class, with their connection and the gradual 
evolution of deities from ancestral spirits, 
saints, heroes, and demi-gods — Successful 
wonder-working the selecting agency whereby 
this evolution is carried on j and the system 
of divine embodiment often the process of 
transmutation into and assimilation with the 
higher deities of Brahmanism — Probability 
that the existing state of Hinduism will 
change with changes of environment. 

The general form and complexion of 
Hinduism is familiar enough to those 
who take interest in the subject of Asiatic 
religions. Many persons know that the 
Hindus are divided, as to their theology, 
into various sects, schools, and orders ; 
that their orthodox Brahmanical doc- 
trines express an esoteric Pantheisrh by 
an exoteric Polytheism; and that the 
mass of the people worship innumerable 
gods with endless diversity of ritual. A 
few students of India in England know 
a great deal more than this ; but I doubt 
whether any one who has not lived 
among Plindus can adequately realise 
the astonishing variety of their ordinary 
religious beliefs, the constant changes of 
shape and colour which these beliefs 
undergo, the extraordinary fecundity of 
the superstitious sentiment — in short, 


the scope, range, deptli, and height of 
religious ideas and practices prevailing 
simultaneously among the population of 
one country, or of one not very extensive 
province. It is not easy, indeed, for 
Europeans of this century to realise the 
condition even of a great continent in 
which there arc no nationalities ; or to 
perceive Iiow in a mere loose conglomera- 
tion of tribes, races, and castes the notion 
of religious unity, or even of common 
consent by a people as to the funda- 
mental bases of worship, can hardly be 
comprehended, much less entertained. 
For nationality is, as we know, a thing 
of modern growth; when Charlemagne 
restored the Western Empire, he swept 
within its pale not nations but tribes — 
Franks and Saxons — Lombards and 
Cauls— just as we have subdued and 
now rule, in India, Pathans, Rajpftts, 
and Marathas. It is therefore, perhaps, 
by surveying India that wc at this day 
can best represent to ourselves and 
appreciate the vast external reform 
worked upon the heathen world by 
Christianity, as it was organised and 
executed throughout Europe by the 
combined authority of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Church Catholic. From 
this Asiatic standpoint, looking down 
upon a tangled jungle of disorderly 
superstitions, upon ghosts and demons, 
demi-gods, and deified saints ; upon 
household gods, tribal gods, local gods, 
universal gods, with their countless 
shrines and temples, and the din of their 
discordant rites ; upon deities who abhor 
a fly's death, upon those who delight 
still in human victims, and upon those 
who would not cither sacrifice or make 
offering — looking down upon such a 
religious chaos, throughout a vast region 
never subdued or levelled (like all 
Western Asia) by Mahomedan or Chris- 
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tian nionothuisni, we realise Uie huge 
enterprise undertaken by tliose^ yIio first 
set fortli to establish one Faith for all man' 
kind, and an universal Church on earth. 
\Vc perceive more clearly what classic 
polytheism was by realising what Hindu- 
ism actually is. We liave been so much 
habituated in Kurope to associate any 
great historic religion with the idea of a 
Cliun h (if not in its nicdiieval sense, 
then in the sense of a congregation of 
the faithful), that most of us assign this 
kind of settled character and organic 
form to ] lagan istn, modern or ancient, 
so long as it is not harhaiism. are 

thus prone to assume that a people like 
the llindiis, with their history, literature, 
sacred hooks, and accumulated tradi- 
tions, must by this time have built up 
some radical dogmas, or at least some 
definite conceptions of divinity, which 
the upper classes would have imposed 
on the crowds as limits to mere super- 
stitious phantasy. For centuries Chris- 
tianity has marched, along its entire 
settled frontier, with no other religion 
beside Mahomedanism, which has dis- 
tinctive tenets and a firmly-set pale; 
therefore we do not readily appreciate 
the state of millions of Hindus to whom 
any such common bond or circumscrip- 
tion is altogether wanting. ^Ve can 
scarcely comprehend an ancient religion, 
still alive and powerful, which is a mere 
troubled sea, without shore or visible 
horizon, driven to and fro by the winds 
of boundless credulity and grotcsrjuc 
invention. 

I have supposed, therefore, that it 
might be worth while to attempt a brief 
description of the actual condition, 
character, and tendencies of the religious 
beliefs now prevailing in one province 
of India. It will present, I believe, a 
fair average sample of Hinduism as a 
whole, like a pail of water taken out of 
a pond. But I do not piirj)ose to draw 
the well-known figures of Brahmanic 
theology, nor to rehearse standard myths 
and heroic fables common to all India. 
The doctrine of Brahmanism, and the 
whole apparatus of its ceremonial, with 


its sects, orthodox or heterodox, llourish 
in this particular province much as they 
do in all others ; 1 assume that the out- 
line of them has been studied and 
understood. My present plan is to try 
whether the different superstitious notions 
and forms of worship which fall under 
everyday observation in an Indian dis- 
trict, can be arranged so as to throw any 
light upon recent theories as to the 
gradual upward growth and siicccs..ivc 
dev(‘lo[)ment of religion through con- 
nected stages. That the sphere of 
observation has, for the pur[)oses of this 
essay, been mostly confined within pro- 
vincial limits, is a condition not without 
certain advantages. By comparing 
different ages, diverse societies, and men 
under dissimilar physical environment, 
we may collect without difficulty every 
species and variety of superstition re- 
quired to fit up our respective theories 
of religious evolution ; and people have 
thus been accustom eel to construct such 
theories upon mat('rials drawn fiom an 
infinite diversity of habitations or rac'es 
scattered over long periods of time. The 
convenience of ranging over such a wild 
field of selection may sometimes tempt 
us to ascribe to the customs and fancies 
of distant and greatly differing societies 
a closer relationship and inter-connection 
than really exist. But if the living 
specimens can all be gathered from one 
country, then their affinity may seem 
more demonstrable, and the manner of 
their secjuence or descent more intelli- 
gible. At any rate, the actual facts may 
be thus brought more easily under a 
connected view, and within compass of 
accurate research; w’hile it may be in- 
teresting (setting aside all theories) to 
observe a wdiole vegetation of cognate 
beliefs sprouting up in every stage of 
grow th beneatli the shadow of the great 
orthodox traditions and allegories of 
Brahmanism. 

The province (commonly called Berar) 
from which I have drawn my facts is 
situated nearly in the centre of India; 
it is almost identical in area with the 
present kingdom of Greece on the main- 
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land; and it contains 2,250,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 155,000 arc Miisalmans,^ 
and. the rest (of tlie natives) are loosely 
called Hindus. Now just as the word 
Hindu is no national or even geographical 
denomination, but signifies vaguely a 
fortuitous conglomeration of sects, tribes, 
races, hereditary professions, and pure 
castes, so the religion of this population 
of Hindus is at first sight a heterogeneous 
confusion. Without doubt much of this 
miscellany may be at once referred, for 
its source, to the composite character of 
its people. The Hindus proper, who 
can be ranged in known castes, have 
come in by migrations from North, South, 
and West; there is a strong non- Aryan 
leaven in the dregs of the agricultural 
class, derived from the primitive races 
which have gradually melted down into 
settled life, and thus become fused with 
the general community, while these same 
races are still distinct tribes in the wild 
tracts of hill and jungle. Nevertheless, 
the various superstitions have long ceased 
to correspond with ethnic varieties ; they 
have even little accordance with grada- 
tions of social position or of civil estate. 
Moreover, the characteristic which, after 
close examination, most strikes an 
l^Airopean observer, is not so much the 
heterogeneity of the popular religion 
taken at a glance, as the fact that it is 
a thing which is constantly growing ; that 
it is perceptibly following certain modes 
of generation, transmutation, and growth, 
which point toward and lead up from the 
lower toward the higher kinds of belief. 
Here, as everywhere in like conditions, 
the floating and molecular state of society 
has prevented religious consolidation ; 
while again the multiformity of religion 
reacts continually upon the society, sub- 
jecting its constitution to a perpetual 
vwrccllement. And the wedges which 
have riven asunder, and are kee})ing 
separate, the general mass of the Indian 
people are furnished and applied by the 
system of Caste. The two great out- 
ward and visible signs of caste fellowship, 
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intermarriage and the sharing of food, 
arc thenbonds which unite or isolate 
groups. Now Caste seems to be the 
stereotype mould which has in India 
preserved those antiejue prejudices of 
blood and religion that have been worn 
out or destroyed in almost all countries 
of equal or inferior civilisation ; and so 
firr as caste is by origin Ethnological, 
Political, or I’rofessional, its tendency 
in modern India is to subside and fade 
away out of active life. But to this 
threefold classification (by Professor Max 
Muller*'^) of the source of Indian caste 
must be added, I submit, a fourth term. 
Sectarian, meaning the castes which arc 
produced by difference of religion, by 
new gods, new rites, new views, and new 
dogmas. AVhile the three first-named 
sources arc virtually closed, producing 
no fresh varieties, this fourth source is 
still open and flowing, and its effect 
upon the social fabric is still actively 
dissolvent. Where tribal and political 
distinctions are blending and amalga- 
mating according to the ordinary opera- 
tion of civilising forces, this process is in 
India continually interrupted and foiled 
by the religious element of disseveration ; 
the community, instead of coalescing, is 
again split up by divergencies of doctrine, 
of ritual, or by some mere caprice of 
superstition, into separate bodies which 
eat and intermarry only among them- 
selves, thus establishing and preserving 
isolation. New objects of adoration arc 
continually being discovered and becom- 
ing popular; certain shrines get into 
fashion, or an image is set up, or a 
temple built; new prophets arise with 
fresh messages to deliver, or with fresh 
rules for a devout life. Holy men are 
canonised by the vox popiili after death, 
or even attain apotheosis as incarnations 
of the elder gods ; and these also have 
usually their recognised disciples. In 
fact, the chief among these moralists and 
miracle-workers are the founders of sects, 
and sects always tend to become .sub- 
castes. Thus the objects of Hindu 

* ‘‘Chips from a German Woikshop.** 
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adoration are constantly changing, so 
that the Indian l^anthcon, like jj^e palace 
in the Persian parable, is but a caravan- 
serai ; the great dome of many-coloured 
glass endures with little change, but its 
occupants come and go. And these 
novelties of teaching or practice mark 
off the persons who adopt them ; the 
devotees often become known by a 
separate denomination which denotes a 
I)eculiar discipline, or tenet, or perhaps 
only the exclusive worship of one god 
or deified man. So that, if a metaphor 
may be boi rowed from ])hysical science, 
we may say that in India all Hindu 
religions belong to the fissiparoiis order; 
they have the properly of disseverance 
into portions, each of which retains life 
and growth. And as the direction taken 
by the development of any considerable 
sect is toward the formation of a caste, 
the result is that continual piecemeal 
disintegration by religious anarchy of 
the mass of society, which I have 
endeavoured to describe. 

We can perceive the vestiges of similar 
tendencies even in Great Pritain, where 
very jx'culiar sectaries, like the Quakers, 
have lived and married for generations 
among themselves, and w'here any radical 
antagonism of creeds is still a serious 
bar to matrimony. Put the state of 
things in India can only be realised by 
supposing that the Irvingites, for instance, 
should have become, as an inevitable 
and obvious consecpience of their dis- 
tinctive tenets, a class so far drawn apart 
from the rest of luigland that marriage 
beyond the communion would be of 
disputable validity, and dining wu*th 
them would compromise the social 
and religious reputation of Anglican 
Churchmen.^ 

^ Atuch might be suggested here (in support 
of what the late Sir Henry Maine ])ointed out) 
upon the peculiar inllucncc of the English law 
in arresting in India this process of constant 
change ; in stereotyping institutions once found 
to exist, or perhaps only found by books to have 
existed, the facts having been long since trans- 
fonned. A very notable examjdc of this may 
be seen in the history and present state of the 
modern sect called Ihahmo Somaj, They are 


To give any intelligible account of 
beliefs and liturgies thus complicated, 
some system of classification ai>pears 
necessary. I have therefore attempted 
to adopt one,, though I do not pretend 
to much confidence in the hypothesis 
which it involves. Taking as the lowest 
stage of religious thought that concep- 
tion which seems the most narrow and 
superficial, and proceeding upward as 
the ideas which I suiipose to lie at the 
root of each conception become wider 
and more far-fetched, 1 should distribute 
the popular worship that can now be 
witnessed within Berar into the grades 
here following. It should be explained 
that these divisions in no way denote 
separate bodies of exclusive votaries, 
nor do they correspond even with any 
parallel steps of civilised intelligence or 
of social position. The average middle- 
class Hindu might be brought by one 
part or another of his everyday religious 
practice within any or many of these 
classes, namely : — 

1. The woiship of mere stocks and 
stones, and of local configurations, which 
are unusual or grotesque in si/e, shape, 
or position. 

2. The worship of things inanimate, 
which are gifted with mysterious 
motion. 

3. 'I'he w^orship of animals which arc 
feared. 

'I he worship of visible things 
animate or inanimate w^hich are directly f)r 
indirectly useful and profitable, or which 
possess any incomprehensible function or 
property. 

5. 'I’he worship of a DeOj or spirit, 
a thing without form and void — the 
vague impersonation of the uncanny 

philosophical deists, who disapprove of the 
common Hindu marriage ceremonies; but for 
a long time it was not safe for the Brahmoists 
to disregard them, because any material omission 
of the custom.iry riles might invalidate their 
marriage in an English court of law. Had no 
such court existed, they would probably have 
gone their own way, and become a sub-caste, 
with matiimonial rules of their own, which 
would have been recognised as perfectly valid, 
for Brahmists, by all Hindus, 
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sensation that comes over one at certain 
places, 

6. The worship of dead relatives, and 
other deceased persons known in their 
lifetime to the worshipper. 

7. The worship of persons who had a 
great reputation during life, or who died 
in some strange or notorious way — at 
shrines. 

8. The worship, in temples, of the 
persons belonging to the foregoing 
class, as demi-gods or sub(jrdinate 
deities. 

9. The worship of manifold local in- 
carnations of the elder deities, and of 
their symbols. 

10. The worship of departmental 
deities. 

11. The worship of the supreme gods 
of Hinduism, and of their ancient in- 
carnations and personifications, handed 
down by the llrahmanic scriptures. 

I'his category comprises, I think, all 
the different kinds of Fetichism and 
Polytheism which make up the popular 
religion of Perar. ^Vith the inner and 
higher sides of Hindu teaching and be- 
lief known in the country I do not now 
pretend to deal, except so far as these 
doctrines (which are usually to be re- 
spected as profound and serious) have 
tlegencrated into mere idolatry of 
symbols, a relapse to which they are 
constantly liable. And with regard to 
the varieties of worship in the catalogue 
just finished, they are, of course, deeply 
tinged throughout by the strong sky- 
light reflection of over arching Brahman- 
ism, whence the topmost classes now 
pretend to derive their meaning immedi- 
ately. Yet it may be said of all (except 
perhaps of the latest classes in the series) 
that these ideas are not so much the 
offspring of Brahmanism as its children 
by adoption ; they have not sprung out 
of any authoritative teaching or revela- 
tion which would control and guide their 
development, nor are they the decaying 
survivals cither of a higher faith or of a 
lower superstition. They arc living and 
fertile conceptions of species constantly 
germinating and throwing up new shoots 


in the present age, and Tn the country 
where t||cy are found. 

The Worship of Stocks or Stones, for 
instance, is an active species, which 
incessantly spreads and reproduces itself 
before our eyes, with different modifica- 
tions that all eventually find their place 
and meaning in the general order of the 
people’s religion. This worship has 
been placed in the lowest class, because 
it is taken to represent the earliest phase 
of Indian fetichism now existing. Let 
fctichism be defined as the straight- 
forward objective adoration of visible 
substances fancied to possess some 
mysterious influence or faculty, then 
it may be supposed that the intelligence 
which argues that a stock or stone 
embodies divinity only because it has 
a queer, unusual form, ..*xpres.'>es a low 
type of fetichism. And to this type 
I am disposed to refer, for their original 
idea and motive, all such practices as 
the worship of a stone oddly shaped, 
of a jutting bit of rock, a huge boulder 
lying alone in the plain, a circle of 
stones, a peculiar mark on the hill-side 
or a hummock atop, an ancient carved 
])illar, a milestone unexpectedly set up 
where none was before, with strange 
hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils 
with their shell marks; in fact, any 
object of the kind that catches attention 
as being out of the common way. Now, 
the Brahmanic exclamation of this rever- 
ence for curious-looking things, especially 
for things conical and concave, is always 
at hand and producible to the earnest en- 
quirer after divine emblems or manifesta- 
tions ; but these interpretations at)pear 
to belong to a later symbolism, which is 
habitually invented by the more in- 
genious to account, upon orthodox 
principles, for what is really nothing 
but primitive fetichism rising into a 
higher atmosphere. I mean that this 
worship would prevail in India if the 
Brahmanic symbolism had never been 
thought of— does prevail, as a fact, in 
other far-distant countries. For the 
feeling which actuates the uninitiated 
Indian worshipper of stocks and stones, 
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or of what are called freaks of Nature, 
is in its essence that simple ait's of the 
unusual which belongs to no particular 
religion. It survives in England to this 
day in the habit of ascribing grotesque 
and striking landmarks or puzzling anti- 
(juities to the Devil, who is, or has 
been, the residuary legatee of all ob- 
solete Pagan suj)erstilions in Christian 
countries. In any district of India 
such objects or local configurations as 
the Devirs Quoits (near Stanton), the 
Devil’s Jumps (in Suney), or the Devil’s 
runch-bowl (in Sussex), would be wor- 
shipped ; similar things are actually 
worshipped all over lierar, and in every 
case some signification, either mythical 
or symbolical, has been contrived or 
sanctioned by some expert brahman to 
justify and authorise the custom. Yet 
it seems certain that among the vulgar 
there is at first no arricre pe^isccy or 
second meaning, in iheir adoration. 
Tlie worshipper recpiires no such motive j 
lie asks for no sign, offers no prayer, 
expects no reward. Tie pays reverent 
attentions to the Unaccountable Thing, 
the startling expression of an unknown 
])ower, and goes his way. It is not 
difficult to perceive how this original 
downright adoration of queer- looking 
objects is modified by passing into the 
higher order of imaginative superstition, 
b’irst, the stone is the abode of some 
spirit ; its curious shape or situation 
betraying possession. Next, this strange 
form or aspect argues some desi^i:;n, or 
handiwork, of supernatural beings, or 
is the vestige of their presence on earth ; 
and one step further lands us in the 
w'orld-wide regions of mythology and 
heroic legend, when the natural remark- 
able features of a hill, a cleft rock, a cave, 
or a fossil, commemorate the miracles 
and feats of some saint, demi-god, or 
full-blown deity. Perar is abundantly 
furnished with such fables, and beyond 
them we get, as I think, to the regarding 
of stones as emblems of mysterious 
attributes, to the phallic rites, to the 
Saligram, or fossil, in which Vishnu is 
manifest, and to all that class of notions 


which entirely separate the outward 
image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure 
symbolism, as when any thing appears 
to be selected arVjitrarily to serve as a 
visible point for spiritual adoration. 
The present writer knew a Hindu officer 
of great shrewdness and very fair educa- 
tion, who devoted several hours daily t6 
the elaborate worship of five round 
pebbles, which he had appointed tr be 
his symbol of Omnipotence. Although 
his general belief was in one all-pervad- 
ing Divinity, he must have something 
symbolic to handle and address. 

It may be affirmed that the adoration 
of Things Inanimate having motion is, 
even in its rudest expression, more 
reasonable than the habit of staring 
with awe at a big stone, and may there- 
fore be held to mark a slight advance 
towards higher levels. In Perar we 
have the worship of elements as fetich, 
of elements inhabited and directed by 
local .spirits, and of elements with mytho- 
logical origin or descent from the gods. 
Water runs up this whole gamut or scale 
of religious expression. 'Phe honours 
paid to a running brook, a hot spring, or 
to a river that alternately floods and fiills 
— causing lamine or abundance, bringing 
riches or ruin — are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries ; 
and this notion of material identity seems 
preserved by the customs of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self-drowning, and 
of witch-dipping, which last custom 
resembles exactly that of England.^ 
Suicide and witch-dipping in rivers pre- 
sent both sides of the same conception, 
acceptance or rejection by the divine 
element. Further on, the water-power 
is no longer deified Nature, but, con- 
trolled by a sujjernatural spirit, we have 
the kelpie who inhabits rivers under the 
form of a buffalo, and personifies their 
effects. His name is M ah isoha ; he has 
no image, but a buffalo’s head is cut off 
and deposited on his altar. After this 

^ It will be recollected that an old Frenchman 
was drowned in Essex, on suspicion of sorcer>% 
so late as the year of grace 1863. 
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we ascend to mythologic llctions about 
the origin and descent of the greater 
rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to 
legends of streams turned, stopped, or 
otherwise engineered by interposition 
of the divine energy incarnate. The 
Southern Berar country is much tossed 
about by intersecting ridges and devious 
hill-ranges. The rivers pierce their way 
down from the watersheds by sharp 
angles and deep cuttings which suggest 
mighty forces. A torrent goes struggling 
and rushing through its cliannel, choked 
by huge rocks and broken by rapids. 
The muniecl roar of its waters, which 
cease not night or day, affect tlic mind 
with’ a .sense of endless labour and pain; 
you might well faiK'y tliat the river-god 
was moaning over his eternal task of 
cleaving stony barriers, and drawing 
down the tough basalt hills. Fire is a 
great Hindu Fetich, but it is nowhi^re 
in Berar generated spontancou.sly ; and 
I believe that even I he worship of 
the fire-god, has fallen to desuetude, 
'fhe sun is the tribal god, as fetich, of 
the aboriginal Korku s who live apart 
among the northern hills of Berar; of 
course he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and 
doctrines regaiding his pensonality. 
Tree-worship has a wide range. A tree 
is first reverenced as a thing to be feared, 
having sentient existence and mysterious 
potency, as proved by waving branches 
and weird .sounds. Next, fruitful trees 
arc honoured for yielding good fruits, 
which are bestowed yearly in more or 
less quantity according to some hidden 
caprice that may possibly be j)r()pitiatcd ; 
then a particular species becomes sacred 
to a well-known god ; or a great solitary 
trunk becomes the abode of a nameless 
impalpable spirit ; or a dark grove or 
thicket may be his habitation. Soon 
this is perceived to be ground sacred to 
one of the acknowledged Hindu deities, 
with recognised titles and attributes, 
either by having got woven into .some 
myth or local legend, or because some 
pious person sets up a temple therein, or 
because an armhacitci fixes his hermitage 


there, and devotes himself to a particular 
divinity There are several thickets and 
clumps of trees in Berar from which no 
stick is ever cut, nor even the dead 
wood picked up, though firewood is 
scarce and timber valuable. A temple, 
or shrine, will usually be found among 
the trees, but the sanctity of the spot 
does not necessarily derive from the 
building, the converse is more likely to 
be the case ; and I conjecture that these 
dim and dusky retreats have usually 
been at first consecrated to the gods by 
some alarming accident, or apparition, 
which betokened the presence of a 
deity. 

It docs not seem hard to trace up thus 
in India, from the root of primitive tree- 
worship, the growth and ramification of 
the innumerable customs which, in the 
Fast, as once in England, ascribe 
es.senlial virtues to certain irecs in matters 
of ritual use and magic practice. In 
Bciar different families are said to pay 
exclusive honour to certain kinds of 
trees ; the rod of a special wood still 
divines water, and witches are scourged 
w'ith switches of the castor-oil plant, 
which possesses sovereign virtue in the 
ewreising and dislodging of the evil 
power. It has been said that the 
English held hazel-wood to be of specific 
efficacy in both cases, for detecting water 
and witches ; while the Maypole and the 
mi.stletoe are supposed to be relics of 
early Keltic tree-worship. But in England 
the pedigree of these customs is dim, 
dubious, and disputable ; the Church has 
for ages been denouncing and stamping 
out the ancient indigenous superstitions. 
Whereas in India the aboriginal autoch- 
thonic ideas of the country folk have been 
subjected to no persecution by dominant 
faiths, so that the entire concatenation of 
these ideas may be®exhibitcd and tested 
within one province ; the various practices 
and beliefs are alive before us ; the 
sequence of them is close ; we can collect 
the evidence of our eyes, and verify it by 
cross-examination of devout believers, 
men far above the mental calibre of 
ignorant savages and rude peasants. 
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The worship of Animals, which by 
their appearance or habits al^fm and 
startle human beings, is so obvious in 
its primitive reason, and so common 
throughout India, that it needs no de- 
tailed description for Berar. Of course, 
the tiger, wolf, monkey, serpent — and, 
above all serpents, the cobra — are the 
most j)rominent objects of reverence. 
Some modifications and later aspects of 
the jjrimordial instinct towards propitia- 
tion of a fearsome beast may be noticed, 
k’or instance, a malignant tiger^s body 
may be possessed by the un(|uict ghost 
of a dead man, or it may be the disguise 
adopted by a living sorcerer of evil 
temper. In another province an old 
witch, suspected of lOving at night under 
a striped skin, had all her teeth knocked 
out to disable her. Here we. have the 
transition from a simple Fetich to the 
idea of a disembodied spirit, and of 
})ossession. 1'hen the idea gets com- 
pletely suf)erhuman ; the tiger is an evil 
demon, without antecedent connection 
with humanity ; and the terror spread 
abroad by such a pc.st become wholly 
preternatural has led to the institution 
of a departmental god, just as a violent 
epidemic necessitates a sj)ecial adminis- 
tration to control it. Any application 
having reference to the ravages of a tiger 
may be addressed to Wa^hdeo^ though 
the particular beast who vexes you .should 
also be cajoled with offerings. But the 
most complete and absolute elevation of 
an animal to the higher ranks of deified 
beings is to be seen in the case of 
llanitman^ ^vho from a sacred monkey 
has risen, through mists of heroic fable 
and wiki forest legends, to be the 
universal tutelary god of all village 
settlements, 'bhe setting-up of his image 
in the midst of an hamlet is the outward 
and visible sign add token of fixed 
habitation, so that he is found in every 
township. Ward, in his work on the 
Hindu religion, says that the monkey is 
venerated in memory of the demigod 
Hanuman, which seems to be jilainly 
putting the cart before the horse, for the 
monkey is evidently at the bottom of 


the whole story. Hanuman is now 
generally supposed to have been adopted 
into the Hindu heaven from the non- 
Aryan or aboriginal idolatries ; though, 
to my mind, any uncivilised Indian of 
this day, Aryan or non-Aryan, would 
surely fall down and worship at first 
sight of such a beast as the ape. Then 
there is the modern idea that this god 
was really a great chief of some such 
aboriginal tribe as those which to *^his 
day dwell almost like wild creatures in 
the remote forests of India; and this 
may well be the nucleus of fact at the 
bottom of the famous legend regarding 
him. It seems as if hero-worship and 
animal-worship had got mixed up in the 
myth of Hanuman. At any rate, his 
traditions and attributes illustrate curi- 
ously the process by which a mere animal 
fetich, dreaded for his ugliness and half- 
human ways, soon rises to be an elfin 
king of the monkey tribe, next becomes 
a powerful genius, and latterly emerges 
into the full glory of divine Avatar^ 
surrounded by the most extravagant 
fables to cxi>lain away the simian Iiead 
and tail which have stuck to him through 
all his metamorphoses. 

Some examples may be given of the 
simple and superficial indications which 
suffice to ])rove divine manifestations in 
animals. The goat has a peculiar trick 
of shivering at intervals, and this is taken 
to be the (jJ/latus, In the North of India 
he is turned loose along a disputed 
border-line, and where he shivers there 
is the mark set up ; the 'rhugs would 
only sacrifice a goat if the patroness 
Devi had signified acceptance by one of 
these tremors, but then they washed the 
animal to make him shake himself the 
quicker.^ Obviously this habit (like the 
bray of an ass, which is one of the 
strongest omens) is ascribed to super- 
natural seizure, because it is uncertain, 

^ Plutarch mentions thit among the Greeks 
the test whether a goat w.is in a fit state for the 
sacrifice that preceded the interrogation of an 
oracle was by cold water. If the animal did not 
shiver and shake himself when the water was 
thrown over him, the otfering was not judged 
acceptable to the god. 
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inexplicable, and apparently motiveless. 
I remark, in passing, that the scapegoat 
is an institution widely known and con- 
stantly used in India. 'I'he cat seems to 
be comparatively unnoticed by Indian 
credulity, though her sciualling at night 
boded ill to Thugs ; and it may be guessed 
that only in lands where the great 
carnivora have been exterminated does 
she keep up the last faint relics of 
primitive animal-worship. With wild 
beasts that are a real plague and horror 
she has no chance in competition for the 
honours of diabkfie : but her nocturnal 
wanderings, her noiseless motions, and 
her capacity for sudden demoniac fierce- 
ness distinguish her from other domesti- 
cated animals, so that her uncanny 
re[)utation still survives among the 
obscure pagan superstitions yet haunting 
us under the name of witchcraft. 

Idle worship of Things and creatures 
beneficial might be classed apart from 
and after that of puzzling and menacing 
things, dead or alive, because the idea 
of gratitude and of boons attainable by 
propitiations seems a step in advance of 
the idea of averting ills. I have already 
alluded to the reverence paid to fruitful 
trees ; and every one knows that horned 
cattle, the wealth of a simple society, 
are adored throughout India. Comte 
remarks that this feeling has preserved 
certain species of plants and animals 
through the ages when no ownership 
existed to protect them ; but after all 
tliey were really preserved by the 
universal appreciation of their value; 
and worship was only the savage man's 
expression of his sense of that value, 
combined with his ignorance of the laws 
which gave or withheld it. 

Next after Plants and Animals, in the 
order of progress from the simple to the 
more complex notions, might be placed 
the grotesque practice of worshipping 
Implements, Utensils, and generally the 
tools of the trade or craft by which one 
subsists. Not only docs the husband- 
man pray to his plough, the fisher to 
his net,^ the weaver to his loom, but 

* Compare liabakkuk, i. 16 ; “ Therefore they 


the scribe adores his pen and the 
banker^is account books, l^ach sets 
up the thing itself as a f etich , does 
it homage, and makes offering before 
it. To ascribe to the imphunents the 
power which lies in the guiding hand 
or brain is at least a thought farther 
fetched than to adore the generation of 
fruit on a tree, or the swelling udders of 
a row ; while the same fancy survives 
and is reflected over and over again, in 
the legends of medimval magic, of magic 
swords, enchanted armour, seven-leagued 
boots, and the like. Moreover, it may 
be permissible to regard this tool-worship 
of the Hindus as the earliest phase or 
type of the tendency which later on leads 
those of one guild, or of the same walk in 
life, to support and cultivate one god who 
is elected, in lieu of individual tool- 
fetiches melted down, to preside over 
their craft or trade interests. 

Up to this point I have been trying 
to classify the different kinds of W’orship 
of palpable objects, or, at farthest, of 
substances which by their shape or their 
qualities appear to evidence possession 
by a spirit, or the working of a super- 
human occult power. The idea which 
suggests fear and (consequently) wor- 
ship of Spiritual beings invisible, without 
form, name, or specific substantiality, is, 
I suppose, deeper and more abstract. 
It pervades the whole religious atmo- 
sphere of central India. Every mys- 
terious, gruesome-looking dell, cavern, 
steep pass, and wild, desolate hill-top or 
ridge has its Deo^ never seen of man, 
but felt by those who visit the spot — by 
shepherds and herdsmen camping out 
far amid the melancholy wolds, or by 
travellers along the lonely tracks. The 
notion of fixed habitation in, and identity 
with, some object has now expanded 
into the notion of a haunting. But the 
whereabouts is sometimes marked by a 
heap of stones, sometimes by rags tied 

sacrifice unto their net,” etc. Of this custom, 
the most sensatiomal example was to be found 
among the Thugs, who used to worship the pick- 
axe which they carried for speedy burial of 
their victims 011 the spot of the muider. 
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to a bush ; occasionally by chjuns sus- 
pended mystically from a cliff or a tree ; 
or the spirit wanders round a huge old 
banyan-tree or ruined temple.^ As yet, 
however, he has no name, no history or 
distinct origin, and his range is limited 
territorially. Yet within the uncertain 
limits of his haunt he can make himself 
very obnoxious if not duly ])ropitiatcd ; 
and, fortunately, there are always to be 
found pious men who have devoted 
themselves to deciphering (for a con- 
sideration) the signs of his disj)leasurc. 

This is, I conjecture, the dim pejtum- 
bra^ the vague floating dnsidaiino7iia^ 
which envelops embryonic conceptions 
of positive forms belonging to deities 
recognisable by name and character. 
Wc may surmise that this misty zone 
must have been passed through before 
a clearer air was first reached ; before 
people gradually evolved out of these 
shadowy terrors the definite outline 
of their anthropomorphism. And this 
stage may perhaps mark the first 
imaginings of superhuman beings finally 
dissociated from their visible shells — 
that is, from their manifestations as 
individuals through natural substances, 
a stone, a tree, or a beast. 'J'he next 
step after this may be guessed to be the 
investing of this unseen intangible spirit 
with a man’s individuality, though with- 
out a visible body ; and thus the tran- 
sition to anthropomorphism — from un- 
seen spirits in general to unseen spirits 
in particular — is represented, as I venture 
to infer, by the worship of the ghosts 
of dead relatives. For it is easier to 
imagine that the active intelligence and 
familiar soul which have just left a corpse 
still exist round you in an invisible per- 
sonality, than to abstract the notion of 
definite spiritual beings belonging by 

^ Mr. flowring, in his “Eastcin IC\j>crienccs” 
(1871), describes the Spirit-houses found in tlie 
Mysore forests— little sheds built over the white 
niit-hills, and dedicated (as I understand) to 
the wood -demons generally. Captain Koi.syth, 
writing about the highlands of Berar, mentions 
that when the Conds fell the W'ood on a hillside, 
they leave a little clump to serve as a refuge for 
the elf, or spirit, whom they have dislodged. 


origin to an order quite distinct from 
humanity. Thus, in ]3crar, the abori- 
ginal tribes, which are as yet little 
touched by Brahmanic doctrines, prac- 
tise most elaborate and singular obse- 
quies known by a name which may be 
accurately translated into the Irish term 
wake^ meaning a vigil. I'he ceremony 
includes that very suggestive practice 
(known also to Brahmanic riles) of bring- 
ing back to his house the dead person’s 
.soul, supposed to have lost its home by 
the body’s death. A stone, or some 
such object, is picked up at the grave, 
and carried reverentially back to the 
house, where it is worshipped for a few 
days, and then decently dis{)oscd of. 
'I'here are also libations and a funeral 
banejuet, sacrifices over the grave to an 
effigy, and the mourners sing an elegy 
of which this is the curiously familiar 
burden : — 

‘‘Nabed he came, and naked has gone, 

This dwclling-iiliice belongs neiihei to you 
nor lo me, 

To the life which has gone.’* 

The ordinary funeral chant over a Hindu 
says, He who spoke has gone ” ; and 
this idea, like the phrase so commonly 
used in all countries, to express death — 
that the breath, the visible token of life, 
has dejmrted — points to the flitting of 
something animated and even material. 
Though it issues forth from the corpse, 
it must be still somewhere, probably 
still hovering about its former home and 
friends. Now, the direct motive and 
purpose of these earliest and most primi- 
tive morU^ry rites are, I believe, the 
laying of the ghost ; but from the wailing 
adoration of these non-Aryan wood- 
landers, up to the ceremonious annual 
oblations and invocations of the high- 
caste Hindu, they arc throughout more 
or less a kind of w'orship. And at this 
point wc have to look for some ex- 
planation of the process by which other 
less narrow and less obvious ideas of 
supernaturalism may be conjectured to 
have developed out of this universal 
necrolatry. The reverent mind appears 
to me to rise, by a natural method of 
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selection, from the indiscriminate adoring 
t)f dead persons known or akin to the 
worshipper’s family during life, to the 
distinctive worship of persons who weni 
of high local repute while they lived, or 
who died in some remarkable way. It 
would seem that the honours which arc 
at first [laid to all de[)arted s[)irils come 
gradually to be concentrated, as divine 
honours, upon the Manes of notables ; 
probably the reasoning is, that they must 
continue influential in the s[)irit-world. 
For, so far as I have been able to trace 
back the origin of the best-known minor 
provincial deities, they aie usually men 
of past generations who have earned 
special promotion and brevet rank among 
disembodied ghosts by some [leculiar 
acts or accident of their lives or deaths, 
especially among the rude and rough 
classes. With the communities of a 
higher mental level, different motives 
for the selection prevail, but of this more 
hereafter. Po[)ular deifications a[)pear 
to have been founded, in their sim])lest 
form, on mere wonder and pity, as for 
mental and bodily afflictions, or an 
affecting incident, such as the deatli of 
a boy bridegroom (now the god JJnlha 
/)eo) in the midst of his oivn marriage 
procession;^ or on horror at terrible 
and lamentable deaths, as by suicide, by 
wild beasts, by murder, or by some 
hideous calamity. Human sacrifice has 
always been common in India as a last 
resort for appeasing divine wrath, when 
manifested in a strange and inexplicable 
way ; and it is suspected to be still the 
real motive of occasional mysterious 
murders. CJuind Khan is a demon 
rather than a deity, but his tomb is 
worshipped on one bastion of every 
mud-fort in the Dekhan. The legend 
(without doubt founded on fact) is, that 

^ C'omparc the legends of Thninmu/, Adonis, 
Cjanyincde, and llylas. Mere grief at bereave- 
ment may be another motive. See “ Wisdom 
of Solomon,” xiv. 15: “For a father .aflliclcd 
with untimely mourning, when he hath imadc 
an image of his child soon taken away, now 
honoured him as a god which was then dead. 
Thus, in course of time, an ungodly custom 
grown stiong was kept as ‘a law.” 


a man thus named was buried alive 
under sJliie bastion of which the build- 
ing had been sii[)ernaturally thwarted 
until this sacrifice was made, when all 
hindrance and mysterious opposition 
ceased at once. Some years ago the 
piers of o railway bridge under con- 
struction in central India were twice 
washed away, when nearly finished, by 
the floods, and a rumour spread abroad 
among the Bheels of the neighbouring 
jungles that one of them was to be seized 
and sacrificed by the engineers who had 
received such manifest [iroof of mysteri- 
ous opposition to their work. 

'J’lic Bunjaras, a tribe much addicted 
to Iiighway robbery, worshl[) a famous 
bandit, who probably lived and died in 
some notorious way. Any renowned 
soldier would certainly be worshipped 
after death if his tomb were well known 
and accessible. M. Raymond, the 
French commander who died at Hyder- 
abad, has been there canonised after a 
fashion; General Nicholson (who died 
in the storming of Delhi, 1857) was 
adored as a hero in his lifetime, in spite 
of his violent persecution of his own 
devotees, and there are other known 
instances of the commemoration of 
Jvuropcans who have been feared or 
loved. Nor do I make out that the 
origin and concc[)tion of these local 
deities arc at first connected with the 
Brahiuauic doctrines by the unlettered 
and unsophisticated crowd who set U[) 
these shrines at their own pleasure, 
'fhe immediate motive is nothing but a 
vague inference from great natural gifts, 
or from strange fortunes, to supernatural 
visitation, or from power during life to 
power [irolonged beyond it, though, 
when a shrine becomes popular, the 
Brahmans take care to give its origin an 
orthodox interpretation. The saint or 
hero is admitted into the upjier circles 
of divinity, much as a successful .soldier 
or millionaire is recognised by fashion- 
able society, takes a new title, and is 
welcomed by a judiciously liberal 
aristocracy. 

Between the class of dead men who 
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are worshipped from feelings of ad»nira- 
tion, surprise, pily, or terror, tund the 
class of deified Saints, the line which 
might be drawn would, I consider, make 
a step upward. The common usage of 
adoring the spirit of a (or widow 
who has burnt herself on the pyre of her 
husband) at the cenotaph put up on the 
spot, may perhaps be taken as an inter- 
mediate link ; for she has been exalted 
both by the horror of her ending and 
the supreme merit of her devotion.^ 

Of the numerous local gods known to 
have been living men, by far the greater 
portion derive from the ordinary canonis- 
ation of holy personages. This system 
of canonising has grown out of tlie 
world-wide sentiment that rigid asceticism 
and piety, combined with implicit faith, 
gradually develop a miraculous faculty. 
The saint or hermit may have deeper 
motives — the triumph of the spirit over 
corrupt matter, of virtue over vanity and 
lusts, or the self-purification required of 
mediajval magicians and mystical al- 
chemists before they could deal with the 
great secrets of Nature ; but the po[)ular 
belief is, that his relentless austerity 
extorts thaumaturgic power from reluct- 
ant gods. And of him who works 
miracles do they say in India, as in 
Samaria they said of Simon Magus, 
“This man is the great power of (lod 
wherefore after death (if not in life) he 
is honoured as divine indeed. Now, 
the word miracle must not be under- 
stood in our sense of an interposition 
to alter unvarying natural laws, for 
in India no such laws have been 
definitely ascertained ; it means only 
something that passes an ordinary man’s 
understanding, authenticated and en- 
larged by vague and vulgar report. 
And the exhibition of marvellous 
devotion or contempt for what is valued 

' Compare Euripides, “Alcestis,*’ 995 : “Nor 
let the tomb^f thy wife be accounted as a mound 
over dead that perish, but let it be honoured 
equally with the gods, for travellers to worship. 
And some one going up the winding path shall 
say, ‘ She once died for her husband, and is 
now a blest divinity ’ {vvy S’earl fiaKaipa 
Satftwv).” 


by the world stimulates inventive credu - 
lity . He who docs such things is sure 
to be credited with miracles, probably 
during his life, assuredly after his death. 
^V^hen such an one dies his body is not 
burnt, but buried : a disciple or relative 
of the saint establishes himself over the 
tomb as steward (^f the mysteries and 
teceiver of the temporalities; vows are 
paid, sacrifice is made, a saint’s day is 
added to the local calendar, and the 
future success of the shrine depends 
upon some lucky hit in the way of 
prophecy or fulfilment of prayers. The 
number of shrines thus raised in Berar 
alone to these anchorites and persons 
deceased in th() odour of sanctity is 
large, and it is constantly increasing. 
Some of them have already attained 
the rank of temples, they are richly 
endowed, and collect great crowds at 
the yearly pilgrim gatherings, like the 
tombs of celebrated Christian martyrs 
in the Middle Ages. But although the 
shrines of a Hindu ascetic, and of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, may have ac- 
quired fame among the vulgar and 
ignorant by precisely the same attribute 
- their reputation for miraculous efficacy 
— yet the only point of resemblance 
between the two cases is this common 
inference from eminent sanctity in the 
world to wonder-working power in the 
grave. Tor whereas the great Clatholic 
(diurch never allowed the lowest English 
peasant to regard St. Thomas or St. 
Edmund as anything higher than glorified 
intercessors, with a sort of delegated 
miraculous pow'er, the Indian prophet 
or devotee does, by the patronage of the 
Brahmans, rise gradually in the hierarchy 
of supernatural beings, until his human 
origin fades and disappears completely 
in the haze of tradition, and he takes 
rank as a god. We see by this example 
of India what the Church did for the 
medley of pagan tribes and communities 
which came within her pale in the dark 
ages of anarchic credulity, before great 
Pan was quite dead. In those days, 
when, according to Mil man, ^ saints were 
' “ Latin Christianity,” vol. vi. pp. 13, 417. 
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“multiplied and deified” by popular 
suffrage, when “hardly less than divine 
power and divine will was assigned to 
them,” when the “ wonder-fed and 
wonder-seeking worship ” of shrines and 
relics actually threatened to “ supersede 
the worship of God and His Son,” it 
may be almost surmised that nothing 
but a supreme spiritual authority saved 
("hristianity from falling back for a time 
into a sort of polytheism. 

But, in India, whatever be the original 
reason for venerating a deceased man, 
his upward course toward deification is 
the same. At first we have the grave of 
one whose name, birthj)lace, and parent- 
age are well known in the district ; if he 
died at home, his family often set up a 
sluine, instal themselves in possession, 
and realise a handsome income out of 
the offerings ; they become hereditary 
keepers of the sanctuary, if the shrine 
prospers and its virtues stand test. Or 
if the man wandered abroad, settled near 
some village or sacrc'd spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afllictions, 
and there died, the neighbours think it 
great luck to have the tomb of a holy 
man within their borders,^ and the 
landholders administer the shrine by 
manorial right - In the course of a very 
few years, as the recollection of the 
man’s personality becomes misty, his 
origin grows mysterious, his career takes 
a legendary hue, his birth and death 
were both supernatural ; in the next 
generation the names of the elder gods 
get introduced into the story, and so the 
marvellous tradition w'orks itself into a 
myth, until nothing but a personal incar- 

^ A good instance will be found in the history 
of Mini bai, an authentic piinctss of the Jypoie 
house, who in now worshipped by a sect as 
their pation saint. They say that she vanished 
from earth through the fi-sure of a rock. So 
did a woman in West Berar, not many years 
ago. 

“In Afj'hanistan, certain villagers close to our 
frontier recently arranged to strangle a saint wlio 
abode among them, in older to secure his tomb 
within their lands. There is a similar story, in 
Southey’s ballads, of adc'^ign upon St. Romuald, 
which is styled by the Spanish chronicler a 
“determiuacion bestial y indiscrcta. ” 


»9 

nation can account for such a series of 
prodigicsn 'I’he man was an Avatar of 
Vishnu or Siva ; his supreme apotheosis 
is now complete, and the Brahmans feel 
warranted in providing for him a niche 
in the orthodox Pantheon. 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate 
for English readers the instances upon 
which this sketch of religious growth in 
Bcrar has been drawn out. This could 
be done only by giving a list of 
barbarous-sounding names of places and 
personages ; but the details on which I 
rely could be produced, if want of sfiacc 
(lid not prevent it, and if they were of 
any value beyoncl the province. Of 
wonder-working saints, hermits, and 
martyrs (for Mahomedan and even 
Christian tombs are worshipped occa- 
sionally by Hindus) the name is legion. 
There are some potent devotees still in 
the flesh who are great medicine men, 
others very recently dead who exhale 
j)owcr, and others whose name and local 
fame have survived, but with a super- 
natural tinge rapidly coming out. Above 
these we have obscure local deities who 
have entirely shaken off their mortal 
taint ; while beyond these again are the 
great provincial gods. Four of the most 
poi)u]ar gods in Berar, whose images 
and temples are famous in the Dekhan, 
arc Kandoba^ Vittoba^ Jleiroba^ and 
Jyabiji, These are now grand incarna- 
tions of the Supreme Triad ; yet, by 
(‘xamining the legends of their emb(jdi- 
ment and appearance upon earth, we 
obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living 
men not so very long ago. 

Such is, so far as one can trust 
persouaWkiiKluiry and observation, the 
regular process of I'heogony, or the 
generation of local gods, which is con- 
stantly going on before our eyes in the 
districts of central India. VVe have 
before us there the worship of dead 
kinsfolk and friends, then the particular 
adoration of notables recently departed ; 
then of people divinely afflicted or 
divinely gifted, of saints and heroes 
known to have been men ; next the 
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worship of dcmi-gods, and, finally, that 
of powerful deities retaining^^, nothing 
human but their names and their images. 
It is suggested that all these arc links 
along one chain of the development of 
the same idea ; and that out of the 
•crowd of departed sjMrits whom primitive 
folkadorc, certain individuals are elevated 
to a larger worship by notoriety in life or 
death. At this point a different select- 
ing agency comes into play, that of 
successful Wonder Working ; and it is 
by the luck of acquiring a first-class 
reputation for efficacious answers to vows 
that some' few Manes emerge into a still 
higher and more refined order of 
divinity. This is the kind of success 
which has made the fortune of some of 
the most popular, the richest, and the 
most widely-known gods in Terar, wlio 
do all the leading business, and possess 
the confidence of the respectable and 
substantial professions. It should be 
remarked that the earliest start of even 
a first-rate god may have been exceed- 
ingly obscure ; but if he or his shrine 
makes a few good cures at the outset 
(especially among women and valuable 
cattle), his reputation goes rolling up like 
a snowball. One of the largest annual 
fairs in IJerar now gathers round the 
grave of an utterly insignificant hermit. 
It thus becomes easy to perceive how 
the .source of a far-llowing religion may 
be lost in obscurity ; so that in later 
times, when the divinity, or the sect, has 
become famous, no one will accept the 
suggestion of a slight or humble, or 
aciddental, origin for so great a develop- 
ment. The scholar explains the fact by 
some pictiirescpie theoiy of mythical 
evolution ; the devout believer builds up 
the traditions of some extraordinary 
life, full of miracles and mystic 
utterances. 

Thus successful thaumaturgy, with 
lapse of time sufficient to evapoiate the 
lingering flavour of mortal origin, arc the 
two qualifications which lead to a high 
status among gods. J3uc intcrc.sts and a 
good connection open out sliort cuts to 
distinction for gods as well as for men. 


When the original saint or hero belonged 
in the flesh to a particular tribe, caste, or 
profession, in such case he may become 
the tutelary deity of that community, 
and is less dejicndent on continual proof 
of his efficacy, because the worship of 
him by his constituents is a ])oint of 
honour, tradition, and esprit de corps. 
On the other hand, a god patronised 
exclusively by one trade or calling is 
liable to dro]) into a department by con- 
tracting a speciality for the particular 
needs and grievances of his congregation. 
But this is so fiir from being the natural 
ultimate mould into which polytheism 
falls, that gods now universally venerated 
have occasionally expanded, like Diana 
of the I'qihesians, far beyond the circle 
of departmental practice. (!omtc’s 
view of the dovijlopment of polytheism 
i^;, that man gradually generalised his 
observations of Nature, grouping all the 
phenomena which resembled each other 
as the acts or characteristics of a Person, 
so that a cluster of similar Fetiches were 
amalgamated into one personification of 
the natural department to which they all 
belonged, which thus came forth as a 
god with special attributes. Jkit this 
departmental system is only one side of 
polytheism, which in no time or country 
has been rigidly distributed into bureaux 
or portfolios with one siq)reme Jupiter, 
like the French Imperial Government. 
I'lie Hindus, at any rate, have a 
multitude of gods very high in estimation, 
and with a large cUc}ilih\ who preside 
over no special forces of Nature, and 
have no exclusive province, but subsist 
solely upon their general reputation for 
good or bad inlluencc over human 
affairs. 'The names of these deities are 
gradually noised abroad, the circle of 
their local notoriety widens, the crowd at 
their annual holy-day increases, the 
offerings attract Brahmans and the 
leading ascetic orders, wdro sing their 
praise, proclaim their miracles, and in- 
vent for them orthodox pedigrees. Soon 
a greet prince visits, and perhaps endows, 
iheii temple: until at last the deity 
throws aside all separate functions, and 
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is set up firmly as an all-powerful mani- 
festation of the great Creators and Rulers 
of the Hindu universe. 

On the whole, therefore, there is good 
evidence for concluding that the ex- 
travagant and unconscionable use made 
by Brahmans of their doctrine of divine 
embodiment is quite enough to account 
for the creation of the greater number 
of personal gods actually worshipped 
without drawing upon any other source 
of polytheism. Nor are they always 
content with post humous identification 
of a remarkable man as a god. They 
still occasionally refuse even to admit 
that the dissolution of the first mortal 
body was a sign that the god had departed 
from among them ; and they employ 
that astonishing device, so notorious in 
India, of a perpetual succession of in- 
carnations. At least two persons have 
been living within the last few years in 
western and central India who are asserted 
to be the tenements or vessels which the 
deity, who originally manifested himself 
in some wonderful personage, has now 
chosen for his abode on earth ; and one 
native oflicial well known in the Bombay 
Presidency, in whom the signs of divinity 
had been detected, was so harassed by 
an incessant following of devout folk that 
he became unable to d(^ his business. 
I'his is, however, an inordinate use of 
the mystery. Its main employment is 
to keep up the prestige and privileges of 
the classical deities by declaring all 
wonderful and famous personages to be 
embodiments of them ; and thus have 
many great prophets and moral teachers 
been identified and absorbed, except 
those who actually attacked Brahmanism. 
One of the most numerous sects in Berar, 
and throughout the Dekhan, is that of 
the Linghyets ; they wear constantly the 
Linga, as Siva^s emblem, and their 
founder was one Chamba Bashpa^ 
evidently a great man in his day, who 
preached high morality, though probably 
tinged with mysticism He is now 
commonly recognised to have been an 
incarnation of Siva, and his followers are 
merely a peculiar section of Siva- 


worshippers. I'he other leading sect 
among %e trading classes of the Dekhan 
is that of the Jains, who adore certain 
deified .saints that have traversed a series 
of metempsychoses. But the Jains deny 
the Vedas, and are distinctly, though not 
exclusively, heretical ; so their saints 
have never been exalted or absorbed into 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

'riien we have in Berar an anomalous 
sect, called the Manbhaus, part of whom 
are laymen, and the rest live by strict 
rule as wandering friars and nuns clothed 
in black. Their teaching is quite anti- 
nrahmanical, and the consequence is 
that their founder, one Kri.shna, is 
declared by the orthodox to have been a 
Brahman who disgraced himself by 
terrible vicsalliauce, not by any means 
an incarnation of the god Krishna, as his 
more enthusiastic and less exclusive 
votaries say. The real Krishna must 
have been a person of some mark ; one 
of those true religious reformers who 
have arisen from time to time in India 
out of the humblest classes, and have 
caused great spiritualistic revivals.^ Men 
of this temperament have constantly 
come forth in India, who, by their active 
intellectual originality, joined to a spiritual 
kind of life, have stirred up great move- 
ments and aspirations in Plinduism, and 
have founded sects that endure to this 
day ; but it has almost invariably 
happened that the later followers of such 
a teacher have undone his work of moral 
reform. They have fallen back upon 
evidences of miraculous birth, upon signs 
and wonders, and a superhuman transla- 
tion from the world; so that gradually 
the founders history becomes prodigious 
and extra-natural, until his real doctrines 
shrink into mystical secrets known only to 
the initiated disciples, while the vulgar 
turn the icon oclas t into a new idol. ^ 

But this line of disquisition would 
bring us out upon that other vast field 
of religious ideas in India which have for 

^ Compare the life and doctrines of R'lin Dliss, 
the tanner ; D^ldii, cotton-cleaner ; Kabir, 
Mahoniednn weaver; Tuka Ram, farmer ; N^m 
Deo, tailor. 
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their base, not religion, but morality, and 
for their object, not propitiati% i of the 
unseen powers, but an ethical reforma- 
tion. Upon that ground it is not possible 
here to enter, as in this essay I am 
(;nly attempting to draw an outline of 
the external popular superstitions, and 
hazarding some conjectures as to the 
way in which this prodigious panorama 
of divine things and persons, the outward 
and visible manifestations of pantheism, 
has been constructed. Nowheie but in 
India can we now survey with our eyes 
an indigenous polytheism in full growth, 
flourishing like a secular green bay-tree 
among a people of ancient culture ; and 
the spectacle may be thought to present 
many interesting features and analogies. 
It would seem as if the old order had 
been continually, though slowly, chang- 
ing, giving place to new~as if the mani- 
fold deities from below had always been 
pressing upon the earlier divinities, until, 
like Saturn and Hyperion, they were 
more or less superseded. The classic 
personifications of the elements, and of 
their grand operations, are not now much 
in vogue as gods of the people. Even 
the Supreme Triad of Hindu allegory, 
which represent the almighty powers of 
creation, preservation, and destruction, 
have long ceased to preside actively over 
any such corresponding distribution of 
functions. The direct or primary worship 
of these three divinities, especially of 
brahma, the Creator (whose occupatiem 
has, obviously, more or less gone), is 
comparatively rare ; and if it be true that 
in these outlying districts the original 
names have gone mostly out of ritual use, 
the reason may be that the original types 
have been melted down and divided 
piecemeal among a variety of emanations 
and embodiments, and that the highest 
offices of universal administration have 
thus been put into commission. Perhaps 
the gods who have suffered least from 
the wear and tear during centuries of 
religious caprice, and who have longest 
held their ancient forms and places in 
the front rank of popular inivngination, are 
the gods of heroic legend. The reason 


may be that the original kings and 
warriors out of whom these divinities 
have developed were especially powerful 
and famous in their time, and therefore 
cast a broader and stronger personal 
shadow upon tradition than the ordinary 
saint, proi)hct, or aaollfltdhs. They have 
also this peculiar advantage — that poetry 
has, of course, been a powerful agent in 
India (as in ancient Europe) for develop- 
ing heroes into demi-gods, for spr^^'ading 
the fame of their deeds as gods, and for 
defining their attributes. 

J^ut although polytheism still prevails 
and multiplies throughout the land, and 
although the Brahmanic system, deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs 
of vital decay, one may nevertheless 
venture to anticipate that the end of 
simple paganism is not far distant in 
India. The beliefs of the multitude are 
the reflections of their social and political 
history through many generations. Now 
that the ITindus have been rescued by 
the English out of a chronic state of 
anarchy, insecurity, lawlessness, and 
precarious exposure to the caprice of 
des[)ots, they will surely introduce, at 
least, some ideas of rule, organised 
purpose, and moral law, into their popular 
conceptions of the ways of their gods 
towards men. It seems certain, at any 
rate, that wider experience, nearer and 
more frequent intercourse with the outer 
world, and the general education of 
modern life, must soon raise even the 
masses above the mental level that can 
credit contemporary miracles and in- 
carnations, however they may still hold 
\yy the prodigies of elder tradition. And 
this will be enough to sever the tap-root 
of a religion which now, like the banyan- 
tree which it venerates, strikes fresh root 
from every branch, discovers a new god 
under every mystery and wonder. More- 
over, the evidences of an incipient turn- 
ing-away from gross idolatry and a religion 
of the senses are already to be seen high 
and loiv, in the popularity among the 
wandering aboriginal tribes of certain 
spiritual teachers, in the spread among 
the middle classes of certain mystical 
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opinions, and of much floating scepticism, 
and in the endeavours of the higher 
intellcctualists to found upon their ancient 
scripture a reformed Hinduism, with 
spiritual worship and a system of 
enlightened morality. . 


II 

ON THE OKIGIN OF DIVINE MYTHS 
IN INDIA 

Grote*s conclusion, in the “History of Giccce,” 
rc^ardiiv^ myths — Keinaiks ii])<ui his ar<;u- 
inciit— Comparative observation of heioic 
and rclij^ioiis myths of India may throw 
some light on the general subject ofgiowth 
of myins- -Leading authoiities on mythology 
ascribe myths too largely to personifications 
of natural ])henomena — Suggestion that tlie 
theory of Euhemerus has been too entirely 
condemned, and that in India the deification 
of humanity is one main source of divine 
legends and of theogonies — Tlic process of 
the generation and development ol gods can 
he witncs'>cd in India — Mythology develops 
into polytheism out of the mystery of death, 
out of wonder at the deeds, sufleiings, and 
saintly character of remarkable men — The 
Heaven thus created is a reflection of the 
earth below, and religion rests upon the 
analogy of Nature — Spiritual ascetics found 
new sects or are absorbed into materialistic 
divinities— General conclusion as to the 
multifarious origins and diverse growth of the 
deities, their legends, and attubutes. 

Grote, in the first volume of his 
History of Greece, discusses in full the 
nature of myths, and he determines that 
the mythical narrative of Pmrope is a 
special product of the imagination and 
feeling, radically distinct both from 
history and philosophy. He refuses 
altogether to treat the myths as con- 
taining any evidence upon matters of 
fact. He does not deny, indeed he 
affirms, that myths may often embody 
real facts and the names of real persons ; 
but his position is, that we have no test 
whereby to distinguish fact from fiction 
in any particular myth of which corrobo- 
rative evidence is not forthcoming, so 
tliat we must treat all as “ matter appro- 
priate only for subjective history.” 


Looking to the arguments used in 
sup[)ort|^f this sentence on the myths, 
one may question whether the historian 
has not been too exacting in his demands 
for corrpboJKttion, and too pergiuptory in( 
discarding all reliance upon internal 
evidence and analogies, when he thus 
condemns indiscriminately all stories 
which are not s[)ecifically propped up by 
external proofs. For Grote maintains 
that a narrative of credible incidents 
raises of itself no more presumption (in 
default of positive testimony) that the 
incidents occurred than does a composi- 
tion of Defoe: he says that it is 
plausible fiction and nothing more.^ 
He considers even the highest measure 
of intrinsic probability to be of itself 
insufficient to justify one’s believing that 
any of the facts related really occurred ; 
it can only make one admit that they 
may perliaps have occurred. An asser- 
tion may be made, he observes, of a 
thing entirely probable, which yet no one 
need credit, as if a man should assert 
that rain fell in Massachusetts on the 
day of the battle of PI ata:a. Here Grote 
seems to be a little hard on the myths. 
For, first, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between plausible fiction (of the kind,.^' 
for example, to which Defoe’s “ History 
of the Plague” belongs) and genuine 
history in dealing with the records come 
down from ancient and uncritical ages, 
since extrinsic evidence thus preserved 
and transmitted is as likely to be 
plausible fiction as any other credible 
narrative, and we have very scanty 
means of actually sifting or testing any 
evidence whatever as to particular events 
or persons. If we may only receive as 
credible those ancient narratives which 
could not possibly turn out to be very 
plausible fiction, we shall be hard pushed 
for the trustworthy authentication of 
much early history, religious and secular. 
Secondly, the example of the supposed 
assertion as to simultaneous rainfall at 
Plahea and in Massaclnisctts is hardly 

History of Greece,” chap, xvi., p. 413, 
small edition. 
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fair. A man’s assertion of an isolated 
fact of which he could not i)ossihly have 
any positive knowledge, cither directly 
or by hearsay, is a very different thing 
from affirming credible facts which might 
reasonably, and according to the known 
habits of the people who relate the facts, 
have been handed down by tradition 
from the persons who witnessed them to 
those who related them. And, lastly, I 
venture to think that G rote’s purely 
sceptical attitude ignores a great deal of 
collateral evidence in favour of myths 
being ordinarily formed round a nucleus 
of facts, any other formation being 
exceptional. At any rate, if one may 
rely upon comparative observation of the 
growth of myths in various ])arts of a 
country in which they spring up like 
mushrooms, a very great number of the 
myths of Indian polytheism and hcro- 
wonship have grown straight up from a 
hict at their roots. 

However, Grote did not deny that 
myths, taken in a mass, contain real 
matter of fact ; he only said that in any 
particular myth you cannot distinguish 
fact from fiction, so he rejects them all 
as useless for the purpose of history. 
He would probably have admitted 
Defoe’s “History of the Plague” to 
be some kind of evidence that a plague 
did break out somewhere at some time ; 
he would not have attempted to CNplain 
the whole story as some travesty of early 
imaginations. Whereas some of the 
comparative mythologists would remove 
all foundation in fact whatsoever from 
the figures and incidents of early Aryan 
myths, especially of divine myths. "I'he 
whole province of myths has been occu- 
pied and annexed under the standard of 
philology. And of all myths the divine 
myth is universally taken to be most 
demonstratively a baseless fabric, to be 
founded on a class of facts utterly 
different from those which it pui ports 
to relate. The highest authorities in 
comparative mythology appear to trace 
almost the whole of this class of figures 
and narratives into personifications of 
the worship of inanimate Nature. Pro- 


fessor Max Muller, in his essay on 
“Comparative Mythology,” wrote D — 

‘‘If wc want to know whither the human 

mind, though endowed with the natural con- 
sciousness of a divine power, is driven necessarily 
and inevitably by the irresistible force of language 
as applied to supcrnatuial and abstract ideas, 
we must read the Veda; and if iveivaut to tell 
the Hindus ivhat they are wotHiippin^— tnere 
names of 7iatural phenomena^ gradually obsiured, 
personified^ and deified — wc must make them 
read the Vc<la. It was a mistake of the early 
Fathers to ticat the heathen gods as demons or 
evil spirits, and W'e must take care not to commit 
tlie same ciior with rcgaid to the Hindu gods. 
r heir gods have no more lii^ht to any substantive 
existence than Eos or Hemera^ than Nyx or 
Apate, They are masks without an actor — the 
creation of man, not his ci catoi s ; they are nomina^ 
not numina — names withcnit being, not beings 
without names.’* 

In regarrl to the heroic myth Mr. Cox 
receives, in another essay on the “ Manual 
of Mythology,” the very lenient warning 
that w'e ought to be prepared, even in 
the legends of Hercules or Theseus, “ to 
lind some grains of local history, on 
which the sharpest tools of comparative 
mythology must bend or break.” “It 
does not always follow,” Professor Max 
Muller observes, “that heroes of old 
who performed what may be called solar 
myths arc therefore nothing but myths.” 
Nevertheless, “the general agreement 
which has of late years been arrived at 
by most students of mythology, that all 
mythological explanations must rest on a 
sound etymological basis,” ^ has been so 
cntiiely accepted, and made so comjue- 
hensive by writers of the books on the 
subject which arc most widely read, that 
it seems likely to obliterate all other 
explanations from the popular mind. 
This is especially the case as to divine 
myths, which contain so much of a kind 
obviously incredible that people arc the 
easier convinced that all these stories are 
imaginary from first to last, and the 
figures in them mere phantoms of sun 
and mist. Even Grole, who did not 
commit himself to the theory of solar 

^ “Chips from a German Workshop”*. 
Ailiclc — “ Compai alive Mythology.” {Italics 

mine. ) 

^ Joid, 
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myths, uses the fact of the existence of 
divine myths as undeniable proof that 
myths need have no basis in fact, but 
may be pure creations of the mythopceic 
faculty. For, at any rate, he argues (in 
opposition to those who affirmed the 
mythopceic faculty to be never creative), 
the divine legend is often purely imagin- 
ative, not merely in Greece, but in other 
countries also. These legends, he con- 
siders, derive their origin ‘‘not from 
special facts misreported and exaggerated, 
but from pious feelings pervading the 
society, and translated into narrative by 
forward and imaginative minds . . . 
legends in which the generating senti- 
ment is conspicuously discernible, pro- 
viding^ il3 own niaiier as rac/l as i/s 07un 
forniT^ “To suppose,” Grotc adds in 
a note to another passage, “that these 
religious legends are mere eKaggerations 
of some basis of actual fact — that the 
gods of polytheism were merely divinised 
men, with (qualities distorted or feigned 
— would be to embrace in substance the 
theory of Euhemerus.”^ Now, to 
embrace Euhemerism is also an un- 
pardonable heresy against comparative 
mythology. 

Ikit while it would be undoubtedly a 
grievous error to embrace the theory of 
Euhemerus as a key to all mythologies, 
on the other hand I venture to suggest 
that it cannot be left out altogether as 
an exploded notion “astonishing in 
writers who have made themselves in 
any degree acquainted with the results 
of comparative grammar.” ^ If one may 
be permitted to offer an opinion formed 
upon some extensive observation of the 
working of the mythopcjeic faculty in 
India — perhaps the only ancient country 
which still keeps alive a true polytheism 
of the first order — I should say that in 
constructing the science of religion w^e 
might do w'orse than make room for the 
theory of Euhemerus. In the details of 
his treatment of the myths, his method 
of rejecting all that was to his mind 

^ “History of Greece,” chap. xvi. 

^ Ibid.^ chap, xvi., note to p. 394. 

® “ Mythology of the Aryan Nation^,” p. 17 1. 


impo.'>sible or incredible, and piecing 
togethci^iut of the residuum a plausible 
version of the story, seems indefensible, 
liut Euhemerus is said to have been an 
Asiatic traveller; and if we may judge 
from what goes on before our eyes in 
Asia now, thore is a great deal to say for 
his main theory which “ represented both 
gods and heroes as having been mere 
earth born men, though superior to the 
ordinary level in respect of force and 
rapacity, and deified or heroified after 
deatli as a recompense for .services or 
striking exjiloits.” Indeed, this quotation 
from Grotc describes very nearly the 
conclusions that would be drawn from 
looking narrow'ly at the process of the 
generation of gods in India at the present 
day ; and if there be ground for supposing 
that this process has been going on more 
or less in India for thousands of years, 
the effect is worth considering. It is 
probable that the loose, p resumptuo us' 
w^ay in which Euhemerus applied his 
method has brought his theory into 
unmerited disrepute, and has thus thrown 
it too much into the background now- 
a-days. His mistake lay in treating his 
theory as a master-key which would 
disclose the inside of all mythologies ; 
though this is a mistake rarely avoided 
by any one with a theory on the same 
subject, for the latest writers appear very 
intolerant of any rival theory in any 
corner of the same field, and are not 
satisfied until they have hunted it clear 
off the ground, so that even the best 
and soundest of modern theories suffer 
in this way by overstraining. 

For example, this theory of Euhe- 
merus is, I believe, rejected altogether 
by the more thorough-going comparative 
mythologists. The view maintained in 
the “Mythology of Aryan Nations^' as 
to the origin and course of divine myths, 
stated briefly, appears to be that primi- 
tive Aryans began with personifying the 
great processes of Nature, went on to 
deify in the image of man the imperson- 
ated phenomena, and to distribute their 
attributes ; then made the gods actors in 
legends which accepted in real earnest, 
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and converted into earthly incidents 
such metaphors as of light string with 
darkness, and the like; and, finally, 
settled their full-blown gods and demi- 
gods down upon earth with local habit- 
ations, names, and human biographies. 
Now the Euhemeristic theory would, 
speaking roughly, invert this order of 
development and begin at the other end, 
tracing the local hero of real life through 
different stages up to the great deity who 
wields the forces of Nature. And the 
main objection to either system seems to 
be that each insists upon an exclusive 
monoi)oly of the whole province of myths, 
leaving no room for the other; that 
because it does explain a part of myth- 
ology it has been applied to the whole ; 
that each system endeavours to explain 
not only mythology in one phase or at 
one period, but the whole general course 
of its evolution into actual polytheism. 
Upon some processes in the formation 
of belief philology has thrown a flood of 
light ; nevertheless, the high authorities 
who appear to assign to the whole family 
of divine Aryan myths their birthplace 
in the personifications of inanimate 
Nature may be unaware of the quantity 
and weight of evidence that an luihe- 
merist could even in these days produce 
on his side. They seem to exclude too 
absolutely from their survey of the main- 
springs of mythology and religion that 
coi)ious and deep-flowing foundation of 
belief, the direct deification of humanity; 
the fact that men are incessantly con- 
verting other men into gods, or embodi- 
ments of gods, or emanations from the 
Divine Spirit, all over Asia, and that out 
of the deified man is visibly spun the 
whole myth, which envelops him as a 
silk worm in its cocoon, 'bhis very re- 
markable operation of human credulity 
is little mentioned by mythologists, and 
yet to omit careful account of it, or to 
treat it as merely the last stage of a 
personified Nature worship, appears to 
involve risk of a wide misunderstanding 
of the whole birth and growth of primi- 
tive ideas. Moreover, this miscalculation 
at the starting-point would be likely to 


lead us astray further on, so that we 
might miss the structural connection 
between early incoherent forms of religion 
and those which arc later and more 
concentrated. It should be remembered 
that all the great Asiatic religions which 
have lifted the world up out of polytheism 
derive straight from remarkable person- 
ages; that the authentic history of all 
such personages has invariably become 
surrounded by every kind of subsequent 
legend, and discoloured by the refracting 
lights of popular imagination, whereby 
the sifting-out of the real facts has be- 
come very difficult. It is also to be 
borne in mind that there prevails a 
constant tendency to question and explain 
away the historic humanity and substan- 
tial individuality of persons recognised 
as being of divine character or origin. 
Sakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism, 
has bcerr disguised by the Brahmans as 
a great Avatar, or embodiment of Vishnu; 
the younger Burnouf actually interprets 
Christianity, on etymologic grounds, to 
be a Fire worship; Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the vSankhya philosophy 
among the Hindus, is affirmed by learned 
Hindu commentators to have been an 
incarnation of Agni^ because one of the 
meanings of his name is Fire : and the 
speculations of early Docetism are well 
known. 

Before, therefore, we undertake to tell 
the Hindu what he is worshipping, and 
to assure him that his gods are mere 
names of natural phenomena, I think we 
are bound to consider them in the actual 
field of observation, how they grow. We 
shall at least find a good deal of evidence 
to be collected in favour of Euhemcrism 
in India itself. For there it is certain 
that the popular polytheism of the present 
day is constantly growing up and de- 
veloping out of the worship of holy or 
famous men who have actually existed. 
The universal and incessant practice 
throughout India (and one may say 
throughout Eastern Asia) of deifying 
remarkable personages, will account for 
the origin of almost all divine anthropo- 
morphic narratives, and for many of the 
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gods now in vogue, and it certainly seems 
to warrant us in allowing for a much 
larger proportion of authentic fact than 
is usually admitted in compounding a 
theory as to their beginning and evolution. 
In a former chapter some attempt was 
made to describe the process of turning 
men into divinities, by which saints and 
heroes are gradually promoted until they 
reach the highest and mistiest summits 
of godship. And subsequent enlarge- 
ment of observation in different provinces 
of India has created a deep impression 
that in Europe there is now no adequate 
concepfion of the extent to which, and 
the force with which, this intense and 
habitual working of the primitive mind 
toward dei ^cation must have affected the 
beginning of religions. In this stage of 
belief the people construct for themselves 
Jacob’s ladders between earth and 
heaven ; the men are seen ascending 
until they become gods ; they then 
descend again as embodiments of the 
divinities; insomuch that it may be 
almost doubted whether any god, except 
the Vedic divinities and other obvious 
Nature gods, comes down the ladder 
who had not originally gone up as a man, 
and an authentic man. The ascent of 
the elder Hindu deities is shrouded in 
the haze of past times ; but several of 
the most eminent (Siva and Krishna for 
instance) are still vulgarly reported to 
have been men ; and there are instances 
in plenty of men who have actually 
started up the ladder by consent and 
testimony of the whole neighbourhood, 
and have reappeared as acknowledged 
divinities. To quote examples would 
be only to give a list of provincial deities, 
more or less obscure ; but one might 
safely say that a great number of verifiable 
men are now worshipped as gods in 
various parts of India, and the number 
is constantly added to. The Indians 
worship everything created, but above 
all things men and women ; and any one 
can notice that nothing impresses the 
primitive or the uncultivated mind like 
human personality or character. Nature 
worship itself, in its most striking form. 


is only maintained among the crowd by 
anlhropcHnorphism, while the actuality 
and sympathetic attraction of a real 
known person gives him the immense 
advantage of local popularity. And this 
intense impression left by human person- 
ality is seen to be stronger as scrutiny 
descends into the lower stages of super- 
stition. The aboriginal tribes are com- 
pletely under its dominion ; they cannot 
shake it off at all, and are haunted by their 
inca]:)acity to get rid of powerful masters 
in life or death. If they attribute storms 
or sunsets to a sort of personified agency, 
they are sure to give it the name anil 
legend of some real man whom they or 
their fathers have known. The process 
of Brahmanising which these tribes are 
undergoing in India of course greatly 
increases the sujiply of gods from the 
Euhemeristic source ; for, as these poor 
non-Aryans, innocent of allegory, do 
actually worship men, so the homely 
jungle hero comes eventually to get 
brevet rank among regular divinities, 
whenever his tribe is promoted into 
Hinduism. 

The upper class of Brahmans are 
prone to deny the existence of this 
process, and to prefer that the proselytis-^ 
ing which goes on should be understood 
as involuntary on their part and merely 
superficial ; they would be willing to 
keep their Olympus classic, and above 
the heads of these low-born intruders. 
But the local Brahman has to live, and 
is not troubled by any such fine scruples, 
so he initiates the rude Gond and Mina 
(non-Aryans of the jungle) as fast as 
they come to him for spiritual advice, 
sets them up with a few decent caste 
prejudices, and gives’ to their rough, 
unfinished superstitions some Brahmanic 
shape and varnish. This is vexatious to 
the refined Vedantist of the towns, but 
the same thing goes on everywhere ; for 
a lofty and refined orthodoxy will not 
attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it 
keep the mass of a people within a 
common outline of belief. And so the 
high and mighty deities of Brahmanism 
would never draw upward the peasant 
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and the woodlandcr if he were not invited 
to bring with him his fetich, ^lis local 
hero or sage, his were-wolf and his 
vampires, all to be dressed up and inter- 
preted into orthodox emanations. In 
one part of Rajputana the Minas (an 
aboriginal tribe) used to worship the pig. 
When they took a turn toward Islam, 
they changed their pig into a Saint called 
Father Adam, and worshipped him as 
such ; when the Brahmans got a turn at 
them, the pig became identified as the 
famous Boar Avatar of Vishnu, whose 
name is Varaha.^ 

While these things are going on 
before one’s eyes, insomuch that any 
striking personage appears tolerably sure 
of divine honours and a miraculous 
biography after death, it is difficult not 
to allot the first place among the different 
methods of manufacturing gods to this 
process. Without doubt the Vcdic 
deities, and a good many others which 
prevail in India, have been produced by 
finer and more intelligent handicraft; 
but for a rough propitiatory worship, 
adapted to everyday popular needs and 
uses, the quantity and (juality of the 
deified men appear to satisfy a large 
demand, and to give them an immense 
circulation. It should be remarked, 
however, that the description of Hinduism 
given in this chapter applies throughout 
to the worship of the mass of the 
jiopulation of India, which is mainly 
rural; and that the difference between 
the worship of the country and of the 
towns is very considerable whenever 
polytheism extends over a wide area, 
and is not under the influence of cities 
as orthodox centres. Probably some 
such distinction as is implied by the word 
pagan has always existed to some degree 
in India. 

In short, though no one would deny 
the strong influence of Nature worship 
upon primitive religions, yet the part 
played by inanimate phenomena must 
not be overrated. Early superstitions 

* hatin Verres (?) Compare Hoiaco TII. 22 : 
“ / 'erris obliquum medit antis ictum.*’ In French 
verrat. 


derive much from the heavens above, 
from the sky, the storms, the seasons, 
and from light and darkness. The great 
Nature gods still reign in India, if they 
do not govern, and their influence is felt 
over a wide range of legend and liturgy. 
But all the vitality and the concrete 
impressive figures which stand forth in 
the front rank of a popular Asiatic 
religion appear to come direct out of 
humanity below, out of the earth, a^ the 
scene of the exploits, sufferings, and 
passions of mankind, which are, above 
all things, of absorbing interest to man. 
That the two sources of mythology meet, 
and are blended, there can be no doubt ; 
the Nature god sometimes condenses 
into a man, and is precipitated upon 
earth; the hero or saint often refines 
and evaporates into a deity up in the 
skies. And thus it may, perhaps, be 
said that a polytheistic religion forms 
itself after the manner of a waterspout, 
which to the looker-on af)pears to be the 
di[)ping down of the clouds from the 
sky, and the uprising of the waters which 
cover the earth, whereby is created a 
continuous column which may seem to 
lead up from earth to heaven, or down 
from heaven to earth, according to the 
fiincy of the wondering spectator. The 
bowing down of the clouds toward the 
earth may illustrate the human personifi- 
cation of the great mysteries of the 
elements of the inanimate forces as seen 
in the changes of the sky ; the uplifting 
of the sea water toward heaven above 
is the elevation to divinity of the incidents 
of human life, far-sounding actions, 
wonderful adventures, pathetic striving, 
and the like. Where the waters of the 
earth end, and those of the sky begin, 
one can tell precisely neither in the 
water-spout nor in the religion, after it 
has formed ; the precise point of contact 
disap]:)cars, and one can only guess by 
watching the process of formation upon 
other occasions. But whereas many 
persons appear to hold that this column 
which holds up the heaven of a primitive 
polytheism is almost entirely let down 
from the sky, the lesson of Indian 
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observation is, that it rises much more 
directly from the earth, that man is 
mainly the base as well as the capital. 

That the theory of Euhemerus applies 
more extensively to modern Asiatic 
polytheism than it did to the polytheism 
of ancient Europe may well be true. It 
may be that Nature worship, conscious 
or unconscious, prevails more largely in 
one stage than in another of popular 
religion, and that the Indians have 
passed out of that stage \ that the old 
personifications have been superseded, 
and have retired into the background. 
Indeed, there is such a crush and jumble 
of new gods constantly pushing them- 
selves forward up the Jacoli’s ladder in 
India that^ without fresh blood, no old- 
established deity could long maintain 
predominance. New and improved 
miraculous machinery is constantly in- 
troduced, and the complex and changing 
nature of human wants and grievances 
requires a popular god to kecj) abreast 
with the times. Sucli a thing, for 
instance, as vaccination needs in these 
days to be accounted for ; and tlie 
({uestion is, whether such new wonders 
arc to be accejited and absorbed or 
den(')unccd. Fresh blood may be ob- 
tained by the simple expedient of a 
new embodiment of the old-fashioned 
divinity if the coinjietitor is a new and 
remarkable ]iersonage, or by a new 
attribute if it is a pliysical discovery. 
In this manner the elder gods may well 
liave been driven back into the sky by 
the swarm of eartii-born deifications. 
lJut the leading gods of ancient Greece 
and Rome seem to have always been 
more obvious personifications of in- 
animate Nature than has for many 
centuries been the case in the popular 
liturgy of India. Cox’s theory of the 
evolution of polytheism by the grouping 
of physical jihenomena into a personage 
(which is in effect identical with the 
theory of the evolution of all divine 
myths from Nature worship) appears 
mainly drawn from classic polytheism, 
wherein the great heads of natural 
departments were universally known 


and adored, more or less consciously. 
These ail the deities with which the 
Euhemerism has nothing to do, and 
which Euhemerus should not have 
tried to explain away into men, for he 
did not understand their constitution, 
and made altogether a wrong diagnosis. 
As to these, so far as one can understand 
their position in India, it would appear 
that the departmental god, immediate 
or derived, occupies no very forward 
place in modern Brahmanic polytheism. 
Without doubt the Vedic personifications 
arc still held in high reverence, and the 
system agrees with classic polytheism in 
deifying a few of the more important 
vital functions, which are still represented 
by unmistakable concrete symbolism, as 
they were among the pagan nations of 
antiquity. In the Civiias Dei of St. 
Augustine there are passages describing 
the lower and more sensual worship and 
customs, prevalent among the people of 
his day, which correspond exactly with 
those now practised in India.^ And 
natural phenomena are still largely 
worshipped in concrete, as the Sun or 
Fire. 

We do not find in India, how- 
ever, such delicate personifications as 
Aphrodite and Lucina, and this differ- 
ence, so far as it exists between the 
constitution of Asiatic and of classic 
polytheism, may perhaps be explained 
by saying that the more imaginative and 
incomparably more aesthetic Greek had 
reached a later stage of polytheism, in 
which people are satisfied with personi- 
fying movements of Nature, that his 
symmetrical and poetic taste led him to 
group the attributes of the sea, for 
instance, artistically under one name, 
and actually to adore his beautiful cre- 
ation. Whereas the Hindu, grotesque 
and irregular in his conceptions, more 
gross in his sensuous ideas, but at the 
same time more profoundly spiritual, 
more oppressed by the mystery of life 
and death, requires something closer to 
human sympathies for his worship. 

* Compare, for example, lib. vi. cap. ix. 24, 
D.C.D. 
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Between a bad climate, and worse 
governments, he has usually l^.d a hard 
and precarious lot upon earth ; he would 
demur from his own experience to the 
sentiment that kings and priests can 
make or cure but a small portion of the 
ills which man endures ; on the contrary, 
he would assert the exact contrary, 
taking the priests to be agents of the 
gods, and taking, as he does, many of 
the gods as representing merely another 
phase of the powerful men who do what 
they choose with him on earth. These 
personages, whether in the visible or 
invisible world, are a great burden to his 
weariful existence, and are the chief 
causes of his anxiety to escape from it ; 
he by no means looks forward to meeting 
them in some future world, and singing 
their praise ; what the Hindu desires is 
to escape from them altogether, and to 
obtain either absorption or extinction. 
He canonises or deifies his distinguished 
men, not always by way of distributing 
orders of merit or titles for past .services, 
but often because he really thinks they 
were, and are, the embodiments of 
power, and could still do him a mischief. 
And the extraordinary difficulty which 
the Hindu finds in conceiving a way of 
escape out of his own personal existence 
is only one proof of the very strong 
impression made upon him by individual 
personality and character. He will not 
realise the dismissal to shades below of 
a hero, nor will he leave him drinking 
nectar with a purple mouth up above, 
only to reappear when called in to solve 
knots worthy of a god. His favourite 
doctrines of transmigration and incarna- 
tion bring the individual constantly 
back upon earth in the flesh. Thus he 
constantly turns his men into gods, and 
his gods back into men ; he discovers a 
living man in whom the god actually 
resides, or he builds a temple to a god 
with an authentic human biography, in 
either case with equal confidence. All 
this may rest upon pantheism, or the 
belief that the primal energy is the same 
everywhere, in a storm, a cow, a man, or 
a god. But it none the less follows that 


this divine energy is most directly con- 
cerned with humanity when it is run into 
the mould of a human creature. Borgias 
and Catilines are, in India, more im- 
portant and impressive representatives of 
heaven's design than even storms and 
earthquakes ; and, therefore, for one 
personification of storms and earth- 
quakes, the Hindu deifies a hundred 
Borgias, or successful Catilines. These 
considerations may be allowed to si.pport 
an argument that the working divinities 
of Hinduism are much more largely sup- 
plied by the deification of authentic 
men than may ever have been the case 
in classic Euro[)e, and consecj[Uently that 
the theory of Eiihemerus affords a good 
explanation of the origin of a great part 
of Asiatic polytheism. It may at any 
rate be affirmed that a large majority of 
the minor deities are magnified non- 
natural men, without any defined 
speciality, who subsist and flourish by 
absorbing, and taking credit for, not tlie 
powers of Nature, but the devout or 
heroic exploits of men.^ 

It is worth remarking that Buckle, 
in comparing the Hindu and Cireek 
religions, lays stress upon a view of their 
respective cliaractcristics wliich is almost 
exactly contrary to that which has here 
been suggested. He is illustrating the 
influence of physical laws on religion ; 
and in this place his errors on matters of 
fact are so great as to inspire grave mis- 
trust of the process of searching a library 
for facts to suit a comprehensive theory. 
“ According to the principles already laid 
down,” says Buckle, the deification of 
mortals “could not be expected in a 
tropical civilisation, where the aspects of 
Nature filled man with a constant sense 

' They also draw largely upon the dangerous 
characterislics of animals ; but this is a branch 
of the subject which is not here touched, though 
here also comparative mythology seems to have 
made an arbitrary and somewhat unjustifiable 
annexation of the whole province. To those 
who live ill a country where the people are con- 
vinced that wicked people and witches constantly 
take the form of wild beasts, the explanations of 
I..ykanthropy by a confusion between Leukos and 
Lukos seems superfluous and very far fetched. 
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of Ills own incapacity. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should form no part of 
the ancient Indian religion^'; and he 
then quotes Colebrooke, who said that 
the worship of deified men is no part of 
the Vcdic system, as if the remark 
applied to Indian religion generally ; 
while he goes on to point out that in 
Greece the deification of mortals was a 
recognised part of the national religion 
at a very early period. But what Cole- 
brooke really said was, that the worship 
of deified heroes is a later phase not to 
be found in the Vedas, though the heroes 
themselves, not yet deified, are therein 
mentioned occasionally. Buckle had 
evidently never heard of the ancient and 
still flourishing Jaina community, whose 
external worship is entirely paid to divi- 
nised saints ; and when we consider that 
the deification of men is universally 
characteristic of the cults of all the wild 
non- Aryan tribes in India, we see how 
completely Buckle’s theory, that this 
deification implies a superior respect for 
human powers, breaks down under 
accurate observation. The bloodiest 
and most degrading superstition in all 
India, that of the Khonds, is saturated 
with the idea that men become gods, 
and the worship of the dead, which is 
I embryonic polytheism, is an almost 
j universal characteristic of the ^rliest 
! superstitions in all countries. 

And thus, to resume the course of our 
subject, mythology develops into ])oly- 
theism very largely out of the primitive 
habit of astonishment at the deeds and 
sufferings of real men, out of the tragedy 
of life, the mystery of death, and the 
universal attraction exercised over man 
by superior men. The elemental per- 
sonifications exist, but they retain no 
monopoly of attributes, for a large pro- 
portion of every wonderful event or 
appearance is claimed for the local hero ; 
whether it be storm, earthquake, or 
cholera, it is just as likely to be attributed 
to some notorious person, living or just 
dead, as to an established god, or to one 
of the primal deities who are constantly 
reappearing in the Avatars, or embodi- 
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ments of famous gods or heroes. Later 
on in thei apotheos is come the stories of<^ 
monstrous and fantastic miracles, which'" 
are mainly nothing more than fictions 
invented for advertising a deity and 
attracting attention, like a huge pictoiial 
programme of a circus stuck up in a 
country village. These amazing excre- 
scences create no proper prejudice at all 
against the actuality of their hero, for no 
hero ever appeared in Asia who was not 
at once daubed over with a thick coating 
of the marvellous, which may be in some 
cases, however, mere conventional ex- 
aggeration, mainly intended to amuse 
and attract. No one is seriously taken 
in by the magnificent coloured painting 
of the circus performer driving twenty 
horses abreast ; it only means that any 
one who goes within the booth will find 
that something rather novel and curious 
is really performed. And the end of this 
deification is that a magnified, non- 
natural man is deposited in Olympus 
with a large credit to his account for 
whatever has been latterly going on in 
his neighbourhood upon earth, and an 
accumulated capital stock of miracles 
which are sometimes pure delusions, but 
often facts grievously distorted. Then, 
in latter days, when the atmosphere of 
belief has changed, and when public 
opinion is become clarified on such 
matters, people are astounded at finding 
a deity with such a history quietly seated 
up aloft, and they try to evaporate him, 
or to explain him away with all possible 
ingenuity. I lence a variety of metaphors 
and mystifications employed particularly 
by the more cultivated and intellectual 
polytheists; but it is very rare to find 
any one of the superior classes who will 
acknowledge that the god is simply the 
natural outgrowth of the deifying process 
going on around them. They will say 
of a man that he is the embodiment of a 
god : they encourage the people to turn 
men into gods, and they are reluctant to 
allow that their gods are men. The 
moralists are puzzled by the apparent 
want of moral purpose or ethical decency 
about the god, forgetting that tfJey who 
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fashioned him went upon the analogy of 
their own experience, and of ti»e houily 
processes of Nature, and that tlie god 
was never intended to be a model, or a 
reforming ruler and teacher of mankind, 
only a distorted image of some passag(;s 
in human existence. And, lastly, in 
order to get rid of the intense anthropo 
morphism of ])olytheism, philosophers 
expound that it is necessary to the laws 
and processes of the human mind, that 
it is absolutely indispensable in order to 
make certain transcendental ideas con- 
ceivabhi to the faculties. But, in fact, 
man usually obtains the human figures 
for his heaven by a very much more 
material ot)eralion, by taking rough casts, 
as one might say, of famous personages 
in the flesh, and subsequently modelling 
and re-modelling the plastic shape to 
suit his fancy or his moral sense. Of 
course it does not logically follow that 
because every real hero and saint is 
divinised, therefore every divine person- 
age was once a real hero or saint, and 
the point contended for in this chapter 
is only that comparative observation 
establishes a strong presumption in 
favour of some such inference, where no 
other explanation is manifest. 

From this point of view, therefore, the 
professors of the science of religion who 
maintain that divine mythology was 
originally formed in the sky out of 
Nature worship, where it gradually con- 
ilensed and was precipitated in the 
shapes of polytheism, may be perhaps 
said to have omitted due attention to the 
antecedent process of evaporation up- 
ward. The cloud-land is first lilled by 
emanations from the earth. And, from 
a different standpoint of observation, the 
metaphor suggested by this constant 
transmutation of human forms into 
divine images, and by their refraction 
again upon the sight of men wondering, 
is that of a mirage. In countries and 
climates where, as in India, the phan- 
tastic pj}g n tasmag oii:^ of divine .shapes 
or scenes in the heavens above answers 
very closely to \vhat is actually going on, 
or supi)6sed to be going on, among men 


upon earth below, the phenomenon of 
(rleification is easily explained and under- 
'stood. One watches the reHected forms 
take shape and colour, and fade as the 
sun grows strong enough to dispel the 
intellectual mist out of which they are 
produced. In such cinaimstanccs it is 
impossible not to suspect the fallacy of 
drawing an argument in favour of the 
credibility of a divine narrative from its 
natural analogy with the known c’*dcr of 
things in the world, and of demonstrating 
that because strange and unaccountable 
things are known to occur upon earth, 
tlu refore any incident not more strange 
and unaccountable, rcpoitcd as from 
heaven, is credible. This is to affirm 
that the reflection is as subsiantial as the 
I thing reflected. The peculiarity of the 
religious mirage is, that it nanains long 
! after the scenes upon eaith which it 
caught up have passed away : for a primi- 
tive belief retained among cultivated 
peoifle is like (he survival in the sky of a 
mirage long after the landscape which it 
reflected, with the early light and the 
hazy atmosphere which transmitted it, 

I have changed. If this survival were 
I physically possible, then, since the 
appearance still remaining in the sky 
would have no longer even a fanciful or 
refracted rescmblanc'c to things among 
the people on earth, they would wonder 
how it came there ; the phenomenon 
would appear mysterious and inexplic- 
able, mystic and symbolical, as a divine 
myth appears to later generations. 
Whereas those who have seen a religious 
mirage in its earlier stages perceive that 
the human forms visible in the heavens 
are mostly the great shadows cast by 
real personages who stooil out from among 
the primitive generations of men upon 
earth . They arc fa n tas t i c silhouettes^ and 
they fade away as the mists clear; but 
they almost certainly reflect and preserve 
in outline an original figure somewhere 
once existent upon earth though they 
may be no nearer the scale of humanity 
than the spectres of the Brocken. 

For the purposes of the science of 
religion, and as a study of further' de- 
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velopments, it is worth while observing 
how the spiritualists of India, the 
preachers of pure morals and of sub- 
jective creeds, are hampered and en- 
tangled by this gross materialism of the 
people. No spiritual teacher of mark 
can evade being reckoned a god (or a 
visible embodiment of divine power) by 
the outer ring of his disciples, and an 
atheist or blasphemer by his enemies; 
he may disown and denounce, but the 
surrounding atmosphere is too strong for 
him. When the lower class of priests 
discover that in his secret teaching he is 
against them, they arc apt to invent 
vindictive and scandalous accounts of 
his birth and social conduct They may 
excommunicate him, and prudently, for 
in all countries the spiritualist is impelled 
to attack, as empty formalities injurious 
to religious brotherhood and ecjuality, 
those caste rules and prejudices about 
physical purity or impuiity whicli are so 
inveterate in all early theologies. And 
if the new sect openly defies caste, it will 
be persecuted. The common people, 
on the other hand, amid much vague 
awe of the professional Brahman, never 
allow him a monopoly of their religious 
custom ; nor does the Brahman himself 
set up as agent for the only genuine re- 
pertory of divinities, or declare aH others 
to be spurious. Uniformity and con- 
sistency in creeds are inventions of the 
logical and thorough-going European 
mind ; and though religion is the only 
general question which really interests 
the Asiatic people, yet they have never 
organised either their ideas or their in- 
stitutions up to that point of precision 
and legality which naturally breeds active 
intolerance. To the mass of Hindus it 
is quite simple that they shall indulge 
their fancy in following after any new 
deity or saint who is likely to do them a 
good turn, without troubling themselves 
whether this latest dispensation is in 
accordance or collision with their regular 
everyday ritual. So they insist on re- 
cognising the spiritualist as a fresh mani- 
festation of Power, and they worship him 
accordingly. This does not much offend 


orthodoxjfc which has no great objection 
to adding to the number of deities ; but 
the esoteric doctrines, which probably 
drown all priesthoods and gods together 
in the depths of some mystic revelation, 
are much more likely to get their authors 
into trouble. Hence arise the secret 
fraternities, the symbols and masonic 
signs, by which nearly every spiritual sect 
intercommunicates. These things are 
used to save the teacher from his friends 
as well as from his enemies ; the melan- 
choly ascetic may be seen sitting and 
enduring the adoration of the crowd ; he 
does not encourage them, but he does not 
much attempt to undeceive them. His 
secret, his way of life, his glimpse behind 
the curtain before which all this illusive 
stage play of the visible world goes on, 
his short cut out of the circle of miserable 
existences, these things he imparts to 
those disciples whom he selects out of 
the herd, and whom he sends abroad to 
distribute the news. When he dies he 
is canonised, and he may fall into the 
grip of the Ikahrnans after all, and be 
turned into an embodiment of a god, but 
his society may also survive and spread 
on its spiritual basis. Unluckily, secret 
societies founded on the purest principles 
are unsafe institutions in all ages. They 
are, of course, regarded suspiciously by 
every government, and with very good 
reason ; for their movements in Asia are 
sure to grow into political agitation when- 
ever they acquire any impetus. And in 
India there is such a perceptible tendency 
of spiritual liberalism to degenerate into 
license — there is so much evidence of 
the liability of the purest mysticism to 
be interpreted by way of orgies among 
weaker brethren — that one may guess 
scandalous stories about private gather- 
ings of the initiated to have been not 
altogether without foundation in any age 
or country. 

Whether a spiritual ascetic shall suc- 
ceed in founding a sect with inner lights, 
or only a fresh group of votaries which 
adore him as a peculiar manifestation of 
divinity, seems to depend much upon all 
kinds of chance. Sometimes both con- 

B 
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ceptions of him survive, and tljus we get 
that duplex formation so common in 
Eastern religions — the esoteric doctrine 
and the esoteric cult. There is one 
widely spread sect in India (though not 
many English know it) which outwardly 
worships Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and sets up his image in the 
house ; but their real point of adoration 
is an obscure enthusiast who founded 
the sect not very long ago, and who is 
now in the semi- miraculous stage. By 
the outer-disciples he is certainly held to 
be himscilf an embodiment of Vishnu; 
but, so far as can be made out, the 
initiated still know him to have been a 
spiritualist who scorned gods and Brah- 
mans. But, as time goes on, these two 
branches out of one stock, the worship 
of a divinity and the inner revelation, 
become twisted uj) together, so that the 
reputed miracles arc used to authenticate 
the spiritual message, and the st)iritual 
message is put forward as an adeciuatc 
motive to explain the miracles. Then, 
of course, the message itself is subjected 
to incessant changes and enlargements; 
for, being always at its first delivery a 
very simple message contained in a few 
deep, abstruse sayings, it is very soon 
required to explain everything in this 
world and the next. Here comes in the 
living tradition which fills in details, and 
provides fresh formulas to supply fresh 
needs. This duty falls upon the suc- 
cessors who are elected as chiefs of the 
sect, upon whom the mantle of the 
founder is supposed to have fallen ; some- 
times, indeed, they are proclaimed to be 
successive incarnations of the god who 
first appeared in the founder. But this 
is only where the spiritual side of the 
peculiar doctrine has been very much 
darkened, either intentionally or by 
ignorance. 

All these transitions in the working 
out of religious creeds and dogmas arc 
visible in India at the present day. We 
can perceive how the religious ideas of a 
great population do not develop regu- 
larly and simultaneously through regular 
stages in one direction, or from one 


starting-point; but that ideas, simple 
and complex, physical and metaphysical, 
moral and immoral, grow up together in 
a jumble, the strongest growth absorbing 
the weaker ones. In India, of course, 
the whole atmosphere is gradually chang- 
ing, but wc have yet to see how this will 
modify the old belief. Speaking broadly, 
and excluding Europeanised societies, it 
may be said that nowhere as yet in India 
has morality become essential to the 
credibility of a divine narrative. Per- 
haps, indeed, the course of ideas in 
modern India may never lead up to this 
necessity, and the Hindus may retain 
their primitive notions of malignant 
deities as being reasonably in accord- 
ance with the perceived analogies of 
Nature, and as furnishing quite as good 
an explanation of the prevalence of evil 
in this w^orld as any hitherto discovered 
by philosophers. For Mill’s conclusion, 
that of accepting a Divinity, but doubt- 
ing His omnipotence, is, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, a kind of philo- 
sophic return tow’ard the idea of popular 
polytheism, a distribution of divine 
powers. And the main i)ractical objec- 
tion to its becoming popular is, that it 
in no way satisfies the religious feeling 
of desire for perfect trust and dependence 
which is peculiar to Christianity and 
Islam. In Hinduism also this feeling is 
universal but vague and transcendental, 
not belonging necessarily to the concep- 
tion of the personal gods. That belief 
in a moral purpose and a just Providence 
should be rooted in the Hindu mind, 
side by side with all these absurd myth- 
ologies, is only one of the numerous 
anomalies natural to symbolic polythe- 
ism, which should neither derange nor 
confirm any theory about the origin of 
the mythology. Yet the co-existence in 
the same community of irrational and 
monstrous myths with sublime concep- 
tions of the ways of God toward men 
has not only been marked as a puzzling 
contradiction, but has been used as 
evidence that the source of divine myths 
was never really religious belief, but is 
to be found in metaphoric expressions. 
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It seems to have been argued that 
because Eumaeus in the Odyssey speaks 
reasonably and reverentially of God, 
therefore his generation could not 
actually have invented or believed the 
undignified and scandalous stories about 
the gods. And consistency is saved by 
the theory that the scandalous stories 
were only distorted Nature myths. 
Nevertheless, it is quite certain, and 
open to proof, that a pagan will invent 
and worship the most indefensible gods, 
and will simultaneously believe generally 
in a moral purpose and a supren^e dis- 
pensation of justice a nd judgment to: ,omc. 
Any Hindu will call on God to attest the 
justice of his cause, precisely as a 
Christian m’ght, though, at the same 
time, he worships any number of specific 
divinities who have no pretensions to 
moral ideas. And the real explanation 
of the contradiction is that the specific 
god is seldom anything more than a 
glorified supernatural figure of a man, 
not necessarily virtuous at all, only 
undoubtedly powerful ; he is the great 
image of authority. The innumerable 
gods of Hinduism are very largely deified 
ghosts, or' famous personages invested 
with all sorts of attributes in order to 
account for the caprices of Nature. 
This is the state of the vulgar pagan 
mind ; by the more reflective intelligence 
the gods are recognised as existent, and 
as beings capable of making themselves 
very troublesome, whom it is therefore 
good to propitiate, like governing people. 
At the same time a devout man trusts 
that there is something better beyond 
and above these gods, and that the moral 
purpose works itself somehow straight 
in spite of their capricious influences ; 
at any rate, there is death, absorption, 
or annihilation, by which one may 
escape that dread of the gods which 
troubles the life of man down to its 
inmost depths. But whether the Hindus 
tend toward improving their popular 
divinities into rational gods, or into 
moral gods, or into gods inconceivable 
yet credible, or toward sinking them all 
in the ocean of pantheism or of material- 


ism, we may be sure that both the 
fantastic demi-gods and the myst’eal 
spiritualists will have their acts and 
sayings melted down, and recast to 
suit the exigencies of the times. All 
sorts of fictions will be employed to 
manage the further transition by gentle 
gradients and breaks, to serve for a 
curtain behind which the costumes are 
changed and the scenes shifted. And it 
is probable that later on scientific en- 
quirers from a distance (either of space 
or time) will become so puzzled by the 
anomalies and contradictions thus pro- 
duced, not only by the original confusion 
of belief, but also by the processes which 
these beliefs and the narratives of their 
origin have undergone in being adapted 
to different levels of credulity or con- 
science, that they will distrust altogether 
the actuality of the human lea\en which 
is at the bottom of these fermentations. 
People will show how the divine narra- 
tives giew up, and were pieced together, 
out of unconscious allegory, poetic sym- 
bolism, personification of Nature, or 
disguise of language, and will decide, 
because these arc necessary conditions 
to the existence and transitions of a 
divine myth, that its hero has no more 
authentic human origin. Yet the Hindu 
at any rate, with his strong sense of 
personality after death, and of the neces- 
sity for providing a fresh tenement for 
the soul disembodied, has certainly built 
up the greater part of his inhabited pan- 
theon out of the actions and words of 
real men ; and he mostly follows, not 
willV-the- wisps and distorted metaphors, 
but the deep footsteps left by extraor- 
dinary men in their passage through the 
world. He cannot believe that these 
souls have gone for ever ; he is continu- 
ally recalling them and worshipping 
them ; he will not let the heroic shade 
depart to the shades below ov ‘/rorfj.ov 
yoowo-tt, but translates him at once into 
a present spirit. 

To conclude. It has been thought 
worth while to lay so much stress in this 
paper upon the fact that the actual gods 
of Asiatic polytheism have been mostly 
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men, because the broad, impersonal 
theories now in vogue about thii; origin 
and development of religious belief 
usually ignore this fact, more or less. 
Because an immense quantity of super- 
stitious gossip about the gods, of fairy 
tales, folk-lore , and the like, are evidently 
fables, built up out of mere words, there- 
fore the extreme comparative mythologist 
appears to infer that the central divine 
figures round which all this floating fable 
gathers are also nebulous and unreal. 
To dissipate the stories which cluster 
round a god, and to dissipate the god 
himself, are two distinct operations ; and 
there is room for doubting whether the 
mythologists observe this distinction in 
dealing with strange, outlandish deities, 
though it is well-known nearer home. 
This may be a mistaken view of the 
extent to which comparative mythology 
desires to go, for it is difficult to ascer- 
tain positively liow far the writers would 
actually carry their dissolving process; 
but certainly the general drift of some 
standard works upon mythology appears 
to imply that polytheism gradually grew 
and took shapes out of mere abstractions 
and the habit of metaphoric talk. If 
this were accepted as a comprehensive 
explanation of the worship and multiform 
gods of the Hindus, for instance, it would, 
I think, entail a wrong apprehension of 
the beginning and development of primi- 
tive beliefs. For there appears to be 
sufficient ground for contending that 
such beliefs do not form themselves 
upon the personification of natural phe- 
nomena, or by accidental linguistic co- 
incidences, so much as by deifying 
authentic men. And the popularity of 
the impersonal explanations seems to be 
very much connected with the exigencies 
or a transitional state of religion, which 
requires all stiff dogmas and clear-cut 
individualities to be softened down into 
a iia^e. However this may be, within the 
domain of religion, as sometimes within 
that of history, it is worth while to point 
out the danger 't)f carrying too far the 
method which obliterates the influence 
of persons, and ascribes all movement 


to general causes, physical or metaphysi- 
cal. Those who are masters of the 
subject may preserve their own under- 
standing of the true proportion in the 
general landscape of each religious period 
that should be allotted to the great 
figures in the foreground ; but upon the 
unlearned the effect is apt to be hazy, 
and a broad view is mistaken for a dead 
flat. Nor has any religion acquired 
permanent dominion on a grand sc \\e in 
the world which has not traced its origin 
to the example and teaching of some 
historic founder. Certainly it would 
be to depopulate and take a great part 
of the life out of Indian polytheism if we 
could suppose that it consisted only of 
an aggregate of fortuitous impersonations 
of inanimate Nature. 

Ill 

NATURAL RELIGION IN INDIA ^ 

Natural Religion as exemplified by Ilintluism — 
Meanings of the term Ilimlu — Hinduism 
apart from the three Historical religions of 
the world — Development of natural with 
supernatur.il beliefs — Belief in the soul’s 
survival — Deification of humanity — Propiti- 
ation — Ritual — Pantheism — Final liberation 
of illusions;— Recognition of Divine Unity. 

I SHALL not endeavour to give, in this 
single lecture, any general description 
of Indian Religitms. Nor do I propose 
to make any appreciable addition to the 
vast heap of facts and anecdotes, fables 
and folklore, that have been already 
collected in support of different theories 
regarding the origin of myth, ritual, 
primitive worships, and rudimentary 
belief. My present purpose is to draw 
attention, briefly, to the particular im- 
portance of India as a field of observa- 
tion and research in identifying and 
tracing through connected stages tUte 
growth and filiation ot some of the 
principal ideas that undoubtedly lie at 
the roots of Natural Religion. When I 
speak of Religion in India, I mean, for 

J “ Kcde Lecture. '* Cambridge, 1891. 
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the purpose of this Lecture, Hinduism. 
And if I were asked for a definition of 
Hinduism, I could give no precise 
answer ; I could not define it concisely 
by giving its central doctrines and its 
essential articles of faith; as I might 
do in describing one of the great 
historical Religions. For the word 
Hindu is not exclusively a religious 
denomination ; it denotes also a country, 
and to a certain degree a race. When 
we speak of a Christian, a Mahomedan, 
or a Buddhist, we mean a particular 
religious community, in the widest sense, 
without distinction of race place. 
When we talk of a Russian or a Persian, 
we indicate country qr parentage with- 
out distinction of creed. But when a 
man tells me that he is a Hindu, I 
know that he means all three things 
together — Religion, Parentage, and 
Country. I can be almost sure that 
he is an inhabitant of India, I know 
that he is an Indian by birth and 
descent ; and as to his religion, the 
word Hindu, though it is rather in- 
definite, undoubtedly places him within 
cne of the many groups or castes that 
follow the ordinances and worship the 
gods who are recognised by the 
Brahmans. 

I would ask you to remark that we 
have here at once, at the first word, a 
significant indication of the peculiar 
character and composition of Hinduism. 
This triple meaning or connotation of 
the term Hindu shows the complexity 
of its origin, shows how Hinduism is 
twisted deep among the roots of Indian 
society, how it is a matter of birthright 
and inheritance ; signifies that it means 
a civil community, quite as much as a 
religious association — that a man does 
not become a Hindu, but is born into 
Hinduism. 

Let me illustrate this view of Hindu- 
ism, as different in type, origin, and 
constitution from the other great 
Religions, by pointing to its position 
on what I may call a Religious map 
of the world — I suppose that in fact 
the geographical areas occupied by the 


chief religions have often been mapped 
out. ^e may put aside Africa as 
wholly barbarous and benighted, except 
where its edges have been touched by 
light from Asia. Then such a map, 
supposing that it /gave only the broad 
outlines and divisions, would exhibit 
all Europe and America overspread by 
Christianity, and in Asia it would show 
that the three grand Historic Faiths 
or Creeds — Christianity, Islam, and 
Buddhism — have made a nominal par- 
tition of the whole continent, with the 
notable exception of one country. It 
would be seen that in all the three 
continents there is one, and only one, 
country of the first magnitude, only one 
large population of settled civilisation, 
that is not annexed to, or at least 
claimed by, one or another of these 
three spiritual empires ; and that people 
are the Hindus. If we mark off roughly 
the spheres of religion in Asia, we may 
assign the north-eastern provinces of 
the Russian empire, including Siberia, 
to Christianity.^ In western and central 
Asia, from the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean to the borders of India and 
the Chinese empire, the religion is, 
speaking broadly, Mahomedan. On the 
other side, in eastern and north-eastern 
Asia, throughout China, in Japan, 
Burmah, and Siam, the established 
Church, the Faith that is incontestably 
predominant, though not exclusively 
accepted, is Buddhist. So that while 
in the north, the west, and the centre 
of Asia the people and their rulers are 
worshippers of one God, in the whole 
of eastern Asia Buddhism, which ac- 
knowledges no supreme personal deity, 
still holds the chief place, and maintains 
a kind of high catholic dominion. The 
people who stand between but stand 
apart from both monotheism and 
Buddhism, are the Hindus; they are 
the sole surviving representatives of a 
great polytheistic system. We have in 
India a population that has been in- 

‘ Twenty-five per cent, of the Siberian popula- 
tion are Mahomedan ; nevertheless Christianity 
dominates. 
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cessantly conquered politically, but never 
overpowered or subdued spirit^uilly, it 
has expelled Buddhism, successfully 
resisted Islam, and has been very little 
affected even by Christianity. Hinduism 
has preserved its independence between 
two powerful and imposing religious 
sovereignties — between Islam, the Faith 
militant, and Buddhism, the Faith con- 
templative, the religion of action and 
the religion of thought. The 200 
millions of Hindus constitute the only 
considerable section of more or less 
civilised humanity that does not at 
this moment acquiesce in the religious 
authority of Buddha, of Mahomet, or of 
some Christian Church. 

Now it must always be remembered 
that the Indians are not a rude and 
unintelligent folk upon whom great 
intellectual movements take little hold. 
On the contrary, they are the most 
subtle-minded and profoundly devout 
people in Asia. And so far am I from 
regarding Flinduism as unconnected 
with the deeper currents of spiritual 
ideas, that I take India to be one of 
the religious water-sheds of the world. 
I mean that as from some high ridge 
or plateau the rivers rise and run down 
into distant lands, so from India there 
has been a large outflow of religious 
ideas over Asia. It has, of course, been 
the fountain-head of Buddhism, which 
has flooded, as I have said, all eastern 
Asia ; while I believe that the influence 
of Indian theosophy spread at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era as far west 
as Alexandria and Antioch. I am told 
that it profoundly affected the ancient 
religion of Persia ; and it may be trace- 
able later in the mysticism of the Persian 
Sufis. But while the religious thought 
of India has thus radiated out cast and 
west across the Asiatic Continent, I 
doubt whether Hinduism, the im- 
memorial religion of the Indian people, 
has in all these ages assimilated a single 
important or prolific idea from outside 
India. The current of ideas is not 
always above ground, it often subsides 
and reappears ; but it seems to me to 


have flowed steadily out of India ; until 
its natural course was disturbed by the 
violent irruption of Islam. It is in this 
manner that Hinduism may be said to 
represent high religious ground that has 
been for ages a dividing line between 
the great religious systems that have 
overspread the countries on either side 
of it. Its characteristic is the entire 
absence of system ; it has never been 
under the political control or reguPtion 
of a State ; it has never been organised 
ecclesiastically. For, in the first place, 
the long dominion in India of foreigners, 
aliens in race and religion, seems to me 
not only to have arrested the intellectual 
development of Jlinduism during the 
last eight hundred years, but also to 
have kept it in a dislocated and inorganic 
condition. And secondly, the Hindu 
priesthood, though powerful, has never 
been able to bring within specific limits 
the wandering beliefs of an intensely 
superstitious people. The Brahmans 
exercise immense authority, yet they 
have never obtained any effective mastery 
over the incessant movements and 
changes of belief and ritual in Hinduism. 
The result has been that there prevails, 
and has always prevailed, a great in- 
coherence and diversity in the divine 
affairs of India ; there has been a loose 
and luxuriant growth of religious fancies 
and usages ; and the religion has 
become a conglomerate of rude worship 
and high liturgies ; of superstitions and 
philosophies, belonging to very different 
phases of society and mental culture. I 
doubt whether there is anything like it 
in any other i)art of the world. And I 
regard Hinduism as a survival from 
those early ages when in the midst of 
a highly organised civil society Religion 
was still in a state of confusion ; before 
the rise and establishment of the great 
historic Churches and Creeds which 
have since made a partition of the old 
world, from Ireland eastward to the Indus. 
From looking closely at India as it is 
we can best form a notion of ancient 
polytheism, not such as that which in 
Europe we have for centuries called 
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paganism because it lingered longest 
in the rural districts, but polytheism 
before its decline and fall, when it was 
the religion of the civilised woild under 
the Roman Empire. Such is popular 
Hinduism as we still see it flourishing 
in India ; and for the purposes of this 
lecture I propose to call it Natural 
Religion. 

Now 1 do not of course use the term 
Natural Religion in the sense given to 
it by Bishop Butler, when he said that 
(Christianity was a republication of 
Natural Religion. He meant, think, 
religion according to right reason,' framed 
U])on the principle of accepting the 
course and constitution of Nature as an 
index of .he Divine Will. The mean- 
ing that I wish to convey is of Religion 
in what Hobbes would call a State of 
Nature, moulded only by circumstances 
and feelings, and founded upon analogies 
drawn sometimes with ignorant sim- 
plicity, sometimes with great subtlety, 
from the operation of natural agencies 
and phenomena. The presence, the 
doings, and the character of numerous 
superhuman beings are thus directly 
inferred from what actually happens to 
men in the world around them ; and a 
mysterious kind of design is perceived 
in every uncommon motion, or shape, 
or sensation. What is it that evidently 
suggests the intentions and sets the 
model of divinity thus realised? Noth- 
ing but capricious and freely acting 
Nature; the religious feeling works by 
taking impressions or reflections, some- 
times rough and grotesque, sometimes 
refined and artistic, from all that men 
hear and feel and see. 'Bhis is what I 
desire to call Natural Religion, because 
it has grown up in this manner spon- 
taneously out of the free play of man’s 
fears and hopes, and his guesses at the 
truth of this unintelligible world. I 
mean a religion that has not yet acquired 
a distinctive form and a settled base, 
but is constantly springing up and re- 
producing itself under different shapes, 
in diverse species; and throwing out 
varieties of rite and worship according 


to the changing needs and conditions 
of the people. I have no doubt what- 
ever that in many uncivilised countries 
something of this kind is always going 
on. But I believe that in no modern 
country has Natural Religion been as 
long undisturbed, or has reached any- 
thing like the height or expansion that 
it has attained in India. My point is 
that Hinduism can be seen growing, 
that one can discern the earliest notions, 
rude and vague, among the primitive 
jungle tribes, that one can see the same 
ideas and practices upon a higher level, 
in more distinct and reasonable shape, 
among the settled classes ; and that 
one can follow them upwards until they 
merge into allegory, mysticism, or 
abstract philosophical conceptions. I 
think that it is possible to trace in 
India, less obscurely than elsewhere, 
the development of natural experiences 
into sui)ernatural beliefs. I do not 
pretend that India contains any very 
rare or unusual kinds of ritual or 
worship ; for nothing is more remarkable 
than the persistent similarity of such 
ideas and practices among primitive 
folk. What makes India so valuable 
as a field of observation, is that the 
various forms and species lie close 
together in one country at the same 
time, so that their differences and 
affinities can be compared. In short, 
I believe that India, from its position 
in the world, from its past history, from 
its present state, and because it is an 
antique society thoroughly accessible to 
modern research, presents an almost 
unique opportunity for the compre- 
hensive study of the history of Natural 
Religion. 

The time at my disposal to-day only 
allows me to illustrate this position by 
reference to a few of the most universal 
and prolific among primary religious 
beliefs. Let me take the theory that 
Dreams and Ghosts are the sources 
of the earliest superstitions— -it is a 
theory much in vogue at the present 
time, though it is by no means a modern 
d»scovery. w the evidence that can 
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be collected and brought to bear from 
India on this theory is abundfht and 
exceedingly impressive, because it brings 
out perceptible links and gradations 
between spirit worship and the adoration 
of the higher divinities. 

. .^Fear is a primordial affection of the 
human mind ; and the continual terror 
which haunts savage men, as it does wdkl 
animals, and which is at the bottom of 
all superstition, seems to have been 
originally little more than the instinctive 
fright at strange sounds and sights that 
we can still see in domestic animals. 
We can judge how strong this terror 
must have been by noticing how long it 
has lasted. Just as the shying of a horse 
at a bush is the survival of the ancestral 
instinct that made his far-off progenitors 
shun anything strange and therefore 
dangerous, so, I think, the unreasoning 
horror that is apt to come over people at 
the image of a ghost, or even at a ghost 
story, is traceable backward to the times 
when our ancestors felt themselves to be 
surrounded by capricious or malignant 
beings. The fear of ghosts is the faint 
shadow still left on our imaginations by 
the universal belief of primitive folk that 
they were haunted by the spirits of the 
dead. 

Now the essential characteristic of 
ghosts is given better by the French 
word than by the English — it is a 
Revfi jiau/, one that returns. And if I 
were asked to make a conjecture why 
this notion of the return or reappearance 
of a dead man’s spirit is so widespread, I 
should reply by pointing to the one 
fundamental fact, the first and most 
formidable law— that comes home to all 
men and piartly I suspect to some of the 
higher animals — the endless succession 
in Nature of birth, death, and revival. I 
do not think it possible to overrate the 
deep impression that must be engraved 
on the minds of the earlier races of 
mankind by the continual perishing and 
reproduction of all animate things. To 
man in his wild state the same life 
appears to stir in everything, in running 
Mater, in a tree, and in a creature ; it 


ends and disappears in everything at 
times, but it reappears again constantly, 
in shape, movement, and outward char- 
acter so similar as to seem identical ; 
conveying the inference that something 
has gone and come again ; there is 
nothing around a savage to suggest that 
the animating principle of vitality suffers 
more than suspension or displacement. 
The analogy of Nature affords him no 
presumption that death means extinction, 
while his imagination supplies him with 
constant evidence to the contrary. 

But however this may be, one thing 
seems sure, whatever may be the reason 
of it, that although the fact that all men 
die rests upon the most direct, conclusive, 
and unquestionable evidence, constantly 
renewed, yet no race of men ever seems 
to have accepted death as the certain 
end of the dead man’s personality. 
Among primitive folk the presumption 
seems to have been exactly the reverse ; 
they are all convinced that his soul has 
only gone elsewhere; they do iK^t regard 
life as exlingui.died ; they look for signs 
and tokens of it somewhere else ; and they 
are incessantly haunted, asleep or awake, 
with the apparitions of familiar forms or 
hints of a familiar presence. This inca- 
pacity or desperate refusal to acquiesce 
in the finality of death powerfully affects 
all the piimitive races of India; and it 
is my opinion that the notion of the 
survival, reappearance, and transmission 
of the soul or spirit runs like a s[)inal 
cord through the whole connected stories 
of the beliefs that are comprised in 
Hinduism. It pervades, I think, all 
classes of Indian society ; it is the chief 
motive of ritual, it explains the origin of 
many divinities, and it underlies some of 
the cardinal doctrines of high Brahmanic 
orthodoxy. The notionis seen very plainly 
in the least advanced societies. The 
Khasia Hills, for example, arc peopled 
by a very simple folk, whom until lately 
the propagation of Brahmanism had 
scarcely reached. In those hills, when a 
man dies far from home, his friends tie 
threads across the streams near his 
village, in order to provide the spirit with 
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a bridge on his return journey \ and I 
mention this particularly because the 
custom may throw some light on the well- 
known inability of Scottish elves and 
sprites to cross running water.^ Among 
the Khasias also, when a man dies abroad, 
a cock is killed that the bird may wake the 
ghost early each day on his travel home- 
ward ; and as far as I could make out 
when I visited the country, the indigenous 
religion consists almost wholly of the 
worship of the spirits of the dead. Now 
the beliefs of the Khasia folk are merely 
a sample of the ideas universal^ preva- 
lent, among the aborigines ot India, 
regarding the returning spirit. If again 
we go among the general settled popula- 
tion of Hiiidus, we find the same feelings 
persistent among them. The lament at 
a Hindu funeral says, “'Fhat which has 
spoken has gone — the Spirit has 
departed ” — and at the same time there 
runs through their obsequies the notion 
that the wandering soul of the dead 
person must be provided with a new 
refuge, must be harboured, and com- 
forted. As bodily death is a giving up 
of the ghost, he must be provided with a 
fresh tenement, or at least with some 
temporary accommodation ; and here 
comes in the very general custom among 
certain classes of Hindus, after a crema- 
tion, of picking up at the funeral pyre 
some small object in which the soul is 
supposed, by a fiction, to have taken 
refuge after the body has been burnt, 
and of carrying it back to the dead man’s 
house. 

You will observe that the belief in 
survival involves the necessity of giving 
the homeless spirit some local habitation ; 
he must take up his abode in something 
animate or inanimate, in a tree, an 
animal, or perhaps in queer-looking 
stocks and stones. He is thus likely to 
be haunting places in some shadowy or 
substantial form ; he may be helping his 

^ ** If you can interpose a brook between you 
and witches spectres, or even fiends, you are in 
perfect safety.^* Note to Scott’s “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” The notion may be that they 
need some help to bring them across it. 


friends ^and plaguing his enemies; his 
presence can be discovered by the 
breaking out of a disease, by an odd 
accident, or by the strange behaviour of 
an animal. One remarkable case is 
worth mentioning to an English audience. 
Some fifty years ago a very high English 
official died in a fortress, at a place that 
is one of the centres of Brahmanic 
orthodoxy ; and at the moment when the 
news of his death reached the Sepoy 
guard at the main gate, a black cat 
rushed out of it. The guard pre- 
sented arms to the cat, as a salute to 
the flying spirit of the powerful English- 
man ; and the coincidence took so firm 
a hold of the locality that up to a few 
years ago neither exhortation nor orders 
could prevent a Hindu sentry at that 
gate from presenting arms to any cat 
that passed out of the fort at night. 

My conjecture is that a great part of 
what is called Animism — the tendency 
to discover human life and agency in all 
moving things, whether waving trees or 
w'andering beasts — begins with this 
ingrained conviction that some new form 
or habitation must be provided for the 
spirits of dead men. I do not pretend 
that in India the whole worship of trees 
and animals can be traced to this habit 
of the mind, but I believe that the wide- 
spread idea of possession by spirits or 
demons, particularly the very common 
notion that the soul of a wicked or 
miserable man is inside a wild beast, 
does come largely from the imaginary 
necessity of finding lodging and employ- 
ment for ghosts. 

Nothing indeed is more common in 
India than the belief that the spirits of 
dead men have passed into certain 
animals, and I could give some curious 
instances of the manner in which this 
passage of the spirit through an animal 
shape affects the subsequent develop- 
ment of a deity, who often retains in 
his attributes, symbols, and mythology, 
the recollection of this earlier stage of 
his metamorphosis. But this is a side 
line of my main subject, and anticipates 
a later stage of it. I can only say here 
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that in India the worship of animals 
becomes crossed and intcrtwinfd at a 
very early stage with the worship of 
spirits, in a manner very difficult to 
unravel ; that there is good evidence 
that as the ghost developed into a god, 
he retained some characteristic of the 
animal whom he may have at one time 
inhabited, which animal often became 
in a later stage one of the god’s 
temporary embodiments. A serpent, 
for example, is unquestionably dreaded, 
and therefore worshipped, as a danger- 
ous and mysterious licast ; and for that 
very reason he may be also treated as 
the embodiment of a malignant and 
subtle spirit recently passed away from 
among men. Later on the sacred 
snake is regarded as the shape into 
which some sage or semi-divine person 
has become transformed. And ulti- 
mately it becomes the emblem or 
allegorical symbol of a great god. 1 
repeat, that at the bottom of all these 
imaginary changes lies the belief in 
survival, the notion that death is trans- 
migration, and that man is encompassed 
by the restless and roving spirits of the 
dead, who have human wants and 
affections, and superhuman powers. All 
these fancies appear to me to become 
grouped and interlaced in the word 
superstition — a word that may have 
originally meant something like survival 
— and out of this atmosphere of ghostly 
terrors, griefs, and wonder the rudi- 
mentary deities seem to me to be 
continually issuing. 

It is certain that in India one can 
distinctly follow the evolution of the 
ghosts of men whose life or death has 
been notorious, into gods. Wherever 
in India the beliefs can still be found 
in an elementary or indigenous state, 
wherever they appear to have grown up 
spontaneously, some of the principal 
deities can be identified with the spirits 
of departed humanity. When I lived 
for some years in a province of central 
India that had been very little touched 
by external influences, I had many 
opportunities of personally verifying this 


fact. In the outlying districts one could 
find everywhere the worship of the spirits 
of men who had been distinguished for 
valour, wisdom, piety, or misfortune, 
for a notable life or a tragic death. 
Their Manes were propitiated ; and if 
their power to harm or to help increased, 
their tombs might become shrines or 
temples ; and the offerings to the dead 
might develop into sacrifices. The 
report that a god has lived on eaith as 
a man, the fact that he has been 
perfectly well known in the neighbour- 
iiood, are no prejudice whatever to his 
subsequent dignity ; though as his 
wonder-working reputation rises, his 
earthly history becomes usually more 
dim and mystical ; the legend comes 
in to disguise his mortal origin, and he 
veils himself more and more under 
divine attributes. If we look steadily 
at these processes, visible in the clear 
daylight of the ])rcsent time, they may 
well seem to reflect, as in a mirror, the 
fables and mythologies of the antique 
>vorld, and to throw a ray of light on 
their origin; while the reality of the 
thing is brought home to us by the fact 
that the spirits of more than one 
Englishman, and of one bmglish woman, 
are now worshii)ped in India. Cicneral 
Nicholson, who was killed in the 
storming of Delhi, had a sect of 
worshij)pers ; and in south India they 
adore the spirit of Captain Pole, who 
was mortally wounded and died in a 
forest; the people dug his grave, built 
his shrine, and employed a local priest 
to devise a form of worship that was 
certainly going on within the last few 
years. 

But the authentic transformation of 
the disembodied spirit into a super- 
human being is contested by no one; 
the difficulty is only to disentangle the 
ghost, the divine ancestor, and the 
incipient deity with his attributes or 
special powers. They seem to be often 
blended, and their earthly and unearthly 
characters remain for a certain time 
interfused. We had last year a census 
of all India ; and I noticed in an Indian 
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newspaper of March last that one Hindu 
householder filled up his schedule by 
returning, as Head of the Family, his 
household deity, whose profession he 
described as subsistence on an endow- 
ment, while the question whether the 
divine personage was or was not literate 
was somewhat indirectly answered by 
entering him as Omniscient. At a later 
stage, when the divinity is once clearly 
established, his special attributes or 
department may be determined by an 
accident. We may take, as an example, 
the history of Hurdeo LaLi, wft ' was, 
not very long ago, poisoned in central 
India by his brother through jealousy. 
I'his was a sensational murder, not 
unlike that of Hamlet’s father; and 
whereas in England he iniglit have been 
commemorated by a tragic drama, a 
mournful ballad, or by a figure in a 
wax-work exhibition, in India temples 
were erected to him. Some time after- 
ward, when the cholera broke out 
suddenly and fiercely in a camp that 
was pitched close to his shrine, it was 
ascribed by public opinion to the dis- 
pleasure of his injured ghost, who was 
thus credited with the power of letting 
loose epidemics ; so Hurdeo Lala 
became the special god of cholera in that 
region. It is in this manner that dim 
shapes and mere superstitious dread 
gradually give place to the distinct 
image and definite attributes of divinity. 

Thus it seems to me, if I may here 
briefly recapitulate, that everywhere in 
India the natural propensity to adore 
curious, terrible, or beneficent things 
has become crossed and mixed up with 
the habit of detecting human spirits 
everywhere. This leads to the deifica- 
tion of humanity ; which is throughout 
so much the strongest element in the 
shaping of superstitious imagery that it 
gradually absorbs all other elements. 
And thus the detection of divine power 
or purpose in plants and animals, in 
stocks and stones, in plagues and 
diseases, has a tendency to coalesce 
and harden into the worship of some 
glorified man, who may have the place 


as his jMnetuary, the plant or animal as 
his embodiment, or the plague as 
his attribute. The adoration is paid 
both to the object, and to the spirit 
that has become accidentally connected 
with the object, and the two lines of 
worship take human shape eventually. 

It is true that the deification of 
notables does not go on in India in so 
regular and recognised a fashion as in 
China, where the gods and their ritual 
are under State patronage and authority, 
and where promotions from the lower 
to the higher grades of the Pantheon 
are often announced in the Official 
Gazette. In India, Religion has always 
been, as I have said, independent of 
State supervision, and is only imperfectly 
controlled by the priesthood. The 
minor Indian spirit is left to rise by his 
own merit and by popular suffrage ; the 
foreign governments that have so long 
ruled in India are either hostile or 
indifferent — and in these latter days the 
gradual spread of wider knowledge of the 
outer world, the general stir and move- 
ment of civilised and peaceful life, the 
spread of education, are undermining the 
whole fabric of these beliefs, and driving 
them into obscure corners. In the course 
of one or two generations they will prob- 
ably dwindle down to the condition of 
paganism or heathenism; they will be 
regarded as the quaint, old-fashioned 
superstitions of the wolds or the remote 
rural districts ; and thus the embryonic 
stages of the generation of gods will 
gradually disappear. The origin of the 
divine species, the descent of the deities 
from man, may then come to be 
vigorously disputed by scholars and 
antiquarians ; the saints and heroes will 
become fabulous and manifestly unreal, 
and their true evolution will be explained 
philologically, or demonstrated by the 
science of comparative n^ythology. 

At present, however, the deification 
of ghosts can be unquestionably estab- 
lished by the collection of plentiful 
evidence in India. Of course I do not 
pretend that it covers the whole ground, 
or that it is more than one of the sources 
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which have produced the ctnfused 
multitude of deities that are worshipped 
there. And I am well aware that the 
genealogy of deities has been traced 
back to ancestral and spirit worship in 
various countries. Nevertheless we have 
never before been able to take such a 
comprehensive survey of the actual 
process; and the value of observations 
taken in India is that it gives us not 
only the earliest but the latest stages of 
deification, and shows us the connected 
series. We have at the bottom the 
universal worship of spirits i)artly ances- 
tral and commemorative, in part 
propitiatory ; we see them gradually 
transmuted into household gods, local 
deities, and divinities of special forms, 
attributes, and departments ; while at 
the top we have the full-blown adoration 
of the lofty Jlrah manic deities who 
preside over the operations of Nature 
and the strongest passions of mankind. 

The verification of such an important 
phase in the Natural History of polythe- 
ism seems to me not the least curious 
result of that remarkable contact and 
contrast betw^ecn ancient and modern 
ideas and institutions, that is represented 
by the English in India. To us, whom 
political circumstances have brought 
more closely than any other modern 
nation into relation with archaic beliefs, 
it is of particular interest that we should 
find in India a strong corroboration of 
the theory that was adopted, from a 
point of view different yet not altogether 
dissimilar, by those who stood face to 
face with the decaying polytheism of the 
Roman empire. It was positively 
affirmed by the Christian Fathers and 
apologists that the gods of classic 
paganism were deified men. Tertullian 
challenges the heathen to deny it ; and 
Augustine vehemently asserts it. “For 
with such blindness,” he says, “do 
impious men, as it were, stumble over 
mountains, and will not see the things 
which strike their own eyes, that they 
do not attend to the fact that in all the 
literature of the Pagans there are not 
found any, or scarcely any, gods who 


have not been men to whom when dead 
divine honours were paid.”^ 

You will remember that I began by 
throwing out the conjecture that the 
original bent or form of Natural Religion 
had been moulded upon the deep im- 
pression stamped on primitive minds by 
the perpetual death and reappearance, 
or resuscitation, of animate things. And 
I argued that the incessant presence of 
this visible operation, aided by the 
natural feelings of terror and regret, had 
generated in the imagination of the 
earliest races their intense conviction 
that the death of man is only the trans- 
migration of his soul, that he only suffers 
a change of shape or abode. I suggested 
that this had contributed to produce 
spirit worship generally, and had led to 
the iidoration of the more illustrious 
spirits, who were invested with superior 
[)Owers, and became gods. Where now, 
in the upper grades of Hinduism, may 
v/e observe the full growth and maturity 
of these primordial ideas ? We see them, 
I think, magnified and reproduced upon 
a grand and imposing scale, in the 
.supreme divinities of Hindu theology, 
in Vishnu and Siva; for Ilrahma, the 
creative energy, * is too remote and 
abstract an influence for popular worshii). 
Siva represents what I have taken to be 
the earliest and universal impression of 
Nature ui)on men — the impression of 
endless and pitiless change. He is the 
destroyer and rebuilder of various forms 
of life ; he has charge of the whole circle 
of animated creation, the incessant round 
of birth and death in which all Nature 
eternally revolves. His attributes are 
indicated by symbols emblematic of 
death and of rnan^s desire ; he presides 
over the ebb and flow of sentient 
existence. In Siva we have the conden- 
sation of the two primordial agencies, 
the striving to live and the forces that 
kill ; and thus, philosophically speaking, 
we see in this great divinity a compre- 
hensive transfiguration of that idea which, 
as I repeat, I hold to be the root of 

^ De Civitate Deu 
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Natural Religion. He exhibits by images, 
emblems, and allegorical carvings the 
whole course and revolution of Nature, 
the inexorable law of the alternate 
triumph of life and death — Mors Janua 
Vitae — the unending circle of indestruct- 
ible animation. 

Vishnu, on the other hand, imperson- 
ates the higher evolution; the upward 
tendency of the human spirit. He repre- 
sents several great and far-reaching 
religious ideas. In the increasing flux 
and change of all things he is their 
Preserver; and although he is^,one of 
the highest gods he has coi.stantly 
revisited the earth either in animal or in 
human shape. What are the modes and 
ascending flights by which the spirits, 
who have been deified for their valour, 
sanctity, or beneficence, are brought into 
relation with this supreme conception of 
divinity? They rise by the medium of 
the Avatars, the descents or reappear- 
ances of Vishnu, who personifies the 
doctrine of successive clivine embodi- 
ments, which is one of the most important 
in Hinduism. Most of the famous saints, 
heroes, and demigods of poetry and 
romance, witli many of the superior 
divinities, are recognised as having been 
the sensible manifestations of Vishnu ; 
their bodies were only the mortal vesture 
that he assumed for the purpose of 
interposing decisively at some great 
emergency, or whenever he condescended 
to become again an actor in the world’s 
drama. It must be clearly understood 
that this theory of the divine embodiment 
is one of the most essential and effective 
doctrines of Hinduism ; it links together 
and explains the various phases of the 
religion, connecting the lower with the 
higher ideas, and providing them with a 
common ground or method of recon- 
ciliation. It serves to show, for instance, 
that the sacred animal of a wild tribe is 
merely the great Bt ah manic deity in 
disguise, or it may prove that the wor- 
shippers of some obscure or local hero 
have been adoring Vishnu unawares. It 
thus accommodates and absorbs the lower 
deities ; and while it draws them up to 


the sky and completes their apotheosis, 
it also Ifl’ings the higher gods constantly 
down again from heaven to take part in 
human affairs. We thus find running 
through all Hinduism, first the belief in 
the migration of spirits when divorced 
from the body, next their deification, 
and latterly their identification with the 
supreme abstract divinities. But these 
supreme divinities reappear again in 
various earthly forms ; so that there is a 
continual passage to and fro between 
men and gods, gods and men. And thus 
we have the electric current of all-per- 
vading divine energy completing its circle 
through diverse forms, until we reach 
the conception of all Nature being 
possessed by the divinity. 

We arc now on the limit of that which 
I take to be the intellectual climax of 
the evolution of Natural Religion — I 
mean the doctrine of Pantheism. The 
adoration of innumerable spirits becomes 
gradually collected into the main channels 
and runs into the anthropomorphic 
moulds of the higher polytheism, which 
again is still further condensed into the 
recognition of the Brahmanic Trinity 
under multitudinous shapes, signs, and 
attributes. And as all rivers end in the 
sea, so every sign, symbol, figure, or 
active energy of divinity, is ultimately 
regarded as the outward expression of 
that single universal divine potency, 
which is everywhere immanent in the 
world, which in fact is the World. 

I must guard myself from being under- 
stood to hold that the deification of 
humanity accounts for all Hinduism; for 
in India every visible presentation of 
force, everything that can harm or help 
mankind, is worshipped ; at first instinct- 
ively and directly, latterly as the token 
of divinity working behind the phenome- 
nal veil. We have of course to take into 
account the direct adoration paid to the 
mountains and rivers, to the Sun and 
the Moon, to the Sky and Winds, and to 
such abstract personifications as the 
goddess Fortune. And into the allegor- 
ical and mythological branch of this vast 
subject I cannot here enter. 
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It is now time for me to turn to 
another side of Hinduism, to it^Ritual, 
which is in its early stages a vast method 
of propitiation, and latterly a lofty kind 
of ceremonial liturgy. My view is that 
just as the higher polytheism is connected 
by descent with the aboriginal veneration 
of disembodied spirits, so likewise much 
of the ritual can be followed back, in 
India, to primitive obsecjuics, to methods 
for laying the ghost, for feeding, comfort- 
ing, and conciliating him. Many years 
ago, on my road home to luigland, I 
travelled straight from the depths of 
central India to Paris, and on the boule- 
vards I came suddenly to a stand before 
a fashionable mourning warehouse, which 
had in large letters on the plate glass the 
motto, Le deuil es/ un ai/te — Mourning 
is worship. As this was precisely the 
conclusion that had been suggested to 
me a month earlier, by the sight of the 
funeral rights of the Pheels, a wild folk in 
the jungles, I was startled by finding it 
f)roclaimed in Paris as an advertisement 
of crape and black silk. And I began 
to consider whether this might not be 
the attenuated suivival of a remote but 
once universal idea. For the ceremonies, 
the honours and attentions i)aid to the 
dead, among primitive societies in India, 
seemed to me intended to please and 
provide for the ghost ; and some trace 
of this purpose may be discerned in 
almost every stage or gradation of funeral 
services among Hindus, from the lowest 
to the highest, from the offerings made 
to the dead and the wailing prayers of 
the rude tribes, up to the formal oblations 
prescribed by the Brahmanic High 
Church. You may have heard, for ex- 
ample, that the right to inherit property 
is by Hindu law co-extensive with the 
duty of making certain periodical 
offerings to the ancestral spirits. 

I I agree, therefore, that mourning in its 
original meaning partook largely of the 
nature of worship. I think the prayers 
were not for the dead man but addressed 
to him, that the funeral service was 
usually an offer or an attempt to do him 
service. And I find reason to believe 


that whenever a spirit became gradually 
translated to some higher degree of 
divinity, the earlier propitiation of the 
wandering ghost passed into a form of 
worship, that the offerings at the grave 
or shrine became sacrifices in the temple. 
Now I submit to you the general remark 
that in no existing religious system does 
sacrifice play such an important part, 
occupy such high ground, as in Hindu- 
ism. In the ancient world it may be 
said to have been almost an universal 
practice, the most essential of all religious 
observances. In the modern w'orld it has 
almost entirely disappeared. It lingers 
in Mahomedanism as a figurative or com- 
memorative act; in Buddhism the offerings 
arc not propitiatt)ry ; they arc pious gifts 
reverentially ])rcscnted, chiefly as alms to 
the priesthood. But in India we can still 
see with our eyes the performance of sacri- 
fices in almost every stage or step of an 
ascending scale ; there is eveiy variety of 
offering ; the wild tribes slaughter buf- 
faloes to the goddess Devi ; the altars of 
Siva, in the heiirt of (Calcutta, stream with 
the blood of goats ; and although human 
sacrifice and self sacrifice by suicide have 
now been everywhere suppressed, yet 
traditional remains- of these customs still 
circulate in the outlying j)arts of the 
country. The Brahmans do their best 
to discourage and refine these savage 
rites, but as in the matter of the ruder 
gods so in regard to their ritual, the 
priesthood has never been strong enough 
to purify and regulate all the discordant 
usages of a most diversified society. It 
has thus come to pass that some very 
rough and barbarous rites are practised 
side by side with the pure and lofty 
ceremonial of the Vedic devotions. The 
idol may be the god itself, may be the 
consecrated image in which the deity is 
present, or may be merely the token or 
point for prayer and meditation ; and 
according to the votary’s conception of 
the god so is the intention and meaning 
of the sacrifice. The lowest conception 
seems to be that of providing food or 
service for the ghost, the highest is of a 
sin offering, or mysterious atonement. 
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Human sacrifice is one of the earliest 
forms of the rite. How did it first begin ? 
Some very ingenious and intricate ex- 
planations of its origin have recently 
been suggested ; I myself doubt whether 
we can go back with any certainty beyond 
the motive of pleasing or paying due 
honour to the ghost of some powerful 
personage. Perhaps the earliest notion 
to be found now authentically existing, 
not in India, but upon the Indian border- 
land, is that of despatching slaves or 
companions to accompany a dead chief 
on his journey into the next world— that 
is, into his new state of existence or abode. 
The tribes of our North-East frontier still 
make occasional raids upon the villages 
of the plain for the purj)Ose of capturing 
Bengalees, whom they slay at the funeral 
of a chief in order to provide him with 
a retinue. In the case of prisoners taken 
in war there may also be the desire of 
finding a plausible, what we might call a 
sanctimonious, pretext for getting rid of 
them by slaying them on the altar; for 
nothing is more common than to find a 
sacred duty used to veil some motive of 
direct human interest or utility. How- 
ever this may be, there is strong evidenre 
connecting human sacrifice in India with 
funeral obsequies ; and the view which 1 
venture to put before you is that by the 
same process of development which con- 
verted the spirit into a deity, the slaying 
of slaves and captives to attend the 
departing ghost becomes the offering up 
of victims to powerful gods. There is 
no doubt whatever that human sacrifice 
has been held, is held, in India as else- 
where, to be a sovereign remedy for 
appeasing the wrath of the gods. Most 
of us have heard of the Meriah sacrifices 
among the Khonds, who periodically 
slaughtered human victims. 'Fhere is 
moreover a well-authenticated case of 
an English official finding a victim tied 
up before a shrine during a sharp epi- 
demic of cholera; and there w\as another 
mysterious incident not very long ago at 
a temple in that city which is chiefly 
given up to the worship of the great god 
Siva, I may- mention, also, that certain 


unaccountable and apparciitly motive- 
less murders, very like those which 
some yftirs ago frightened London, have 
occasionally been committed ; and were 
probably due to the accomplishment of 
a vow made, like Jephtha^s, to be fulfilled 
if a prayer for some great favour were 
answered. 

But systematic human sacrifice, except 
among a few savage tribes, must have 
disappeared long ago from India. Such 
traditions of the custom as remain, point 
to the idea of resorting to it only on 
some great emergency or mysterious 
difficulty indicating divine displeasure. 
There is one world-wide and inveterate 
superstition belonging to the sacrificial 
class, of which we have many vestiges in 
India— it is the belief that a building 
can be made strong, can be prevented 
from falling, by burying pUve some one, 
usually a child, under its foundations. 

(h'imm, in his “Teutonic Mythology,^* 
gives stories showing the prevalence of 
this custom in North Europe before 
the Teutonic tribes were Christianised. 
And the tradition still overshadows the 
imagination of primitive folk in India. 
I recollect that when one of the piers of 
a railway bridge was washed away by a 
flood in central India, there was a panic 
among the tribes of the neighbouring 
hills, who were possessed by the rumour 
that one of them was to be seized and 
buried in the basement when the pier 
should be rebuilt. The ghost of such a 
victim becomes naturally deified. On 
the bastion of many of the forts in that 
country is a sort of mimic grave or shrine, 
sacred to a dead man who is said to have 
been sacrificed long ago to keep up the 
wall of a fortress, and who has now 
become the tutelary spirit of bastions. 
But the Moghul emperor, Shah Jehan, 
was humane enough to bury goats instead 
of men under the walls of his fortified 
palace ; and there has probably been a 
steady transition to milder forms of 
consecration. We still, in England, bury 
something, though only a few coins, under 
a foundation-stone ; and without pretend- 
ing to connect this formula with any 
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ritualistic origin, indicating propitiation 
for the building’s safety, I may say that 
theories have been strung tog 5 ^her on 
quite as far-fetched and as fanciful lines 
of association. 

But sacrifice may also be voluntary, 
upon public or private grounds; and 
religious suicide has always had much 
vogue in India. There is a story of the 
commander of an army, who turned the 
adverse tide of battle by causing himself 
to be beheaded in front of his troops 
as a sacrifice to the gods. And though 
in military history I have discovered no 
other instance of a general who won an 
action by losing his head at a critical 
moment, yet the legend illustrates the 
persistence of the central idea that great 
emergencies demand supreme propiti- 
atory acts. 1 admit, however, that to 
the sceptical mind, which discerns under 
every observance the germ of utilitarian 
motive, the story may present itself as 
no more than a pious invention to 
sanctify the sudden violent removal of 
an incapable or unlucky leader. 

Let me now refer to the highest form 
of human self-sacrifice, the latest to dis- 
appear in some parts of India. I mean 
the custom of Suttee. In the burning 
of Hindu widows on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands, we may perceive two or 
three motives intertwined ; we have, first, 
the primordial idea of sending a wife to 
accompany her husband into the next 
world, secondly, the much later doctrine, 
that for a widow to die in this manner 
with her husband is an act of the purest 
and noblest devotion, and lastly comes 
in the irrepressible utilitarian motive of 
liberating a great man’s estate from the 
very serious burden of dowry for several 
widows. Some years ago a Hindu noble- 
man, with whom I was acquainted, had 
to support twelve of his father’s widows ; 
and those who have seen in Rajputana, 
on the marble tombs or cenotaphs of 
the chiefs, a long row of the figures of 
the wives and slave girls who were burnt 
with som.e great Rajah three or four 
generations back, might easily appreciate 
the danger to which the temptation of 


putting away defenceless women might 
expose widows in the dark ages of India. 

These things were done, however, as 
Macbeth says, in the olden time, “ere 
human statute purged the gentle weal 
— that is, before Governments were 
strong enough to support the higher 
morality of India in suppressing them. 
The savage forms of sacrifice are now 
extinct, but the later and milder varieties 
of immolation and offering exist in great 
abundance, far greater, as I have said, 
than in any other civilised country. 
The Ritual is the outward and visible 
sign of natural piety ; for piety, as we 
are told in a Socratic dialogue,^ is a sort 
of science of praying and sacrificing, of 
asking and giving. This definition, given 
at Athens more than 2000 years ago, 
exactly fits in with the apparent object 
of the ritual of Indian polytheism. 
Indeed its whole aspect is to me that of 
an open market or bazaar, in which these 
dealings are carried on under every kind 
of ensign, by every kind of device and 
method of intercourse, among an infinite 
number of establishments and profession. 

For the characteristics of Natural 
Religion, the conditions of its existence 
as we see it in India, arc complete liberty 
and material tolerance ; there is no 
monopoly either of divine powers or 
even of sacerdotal privilege; since the 
Brahmans, though a most exclusive 
caste, are not an exclusive priesthood. 
No deity is invested with a supreme 
prerogative; no teacher proclaims him- 
self the sole proprietor of the secret of 
the divine will ; the army of the gods is 
not a fixed establishment ; nor has the 
State ever asserted authority over the 
public worship. In India the British 
Government is more absolutely discon- 
nected with the country’s religion than 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions; it interposes only when 
barbarous customs fall within the range 
of the ordinary penal code ; and in fact, 
the whole art and practice of Hinduism 
still lies open, as it has always done, to 

^ Euthyphro. 
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the changing inlluences of social and 
political environment. 

It is this unrestrained indulgence of 
the religious propensities, this imme- 
morial immunity from authoritative 
limitation, that has made India so im- 
portant a field of study, especially for 
those who desire to understand the 
ancient polytheisms. For in the gradual 
transformations of the divine figures is 
seen the free and natural working of the 
radical ideas that seemed to have in- 
spired the earliest forms of superstition 
everywhere, and to have determined 
their subsequent expansion. As with 
the gods, so with their ritual ; one may 
see in India the stages and transitions ; 
one may fancy that their pedigree can 
be identified, may find corroboration of 
the hypothesis that most of these customs 
and practices can be traced to a few 
primary sources. 

What does Hobbes, in the “Levia- 
than,” call the Natural Seed of Religion ? 
“And in these Founi Things (he says). 
Opinion of Ghosts, Ignorance of Second 
Causes, Devotion toward what men fear, 
and Taking of I'hings casual for Prog- 
nostiques, consisteth the Natural Seed 
of Religion, which by reason of the 
different Fancies, Judgments, and Pas- 
sions of severall men, hath grown up 
into ceremonies so different that those 
which are used by one man are for the 
most part ridiculous to another.” 

These words, quaint and stiff as they 
are, appear to me to cover most of the 
ground out of which polytheism in India 
has grown up, and, what is more, can be 
still seen growing. I do not mean that 
the process of transformation is always 
upward — I think that the strong ten- 
dency of beliefs and customs to improve 
is counteracted by another tendency 
towards degradation. I could give ex- 
amples to show that a pure and exalted 
religious conception very often suffers 
decay and corruption, that spiritualism 
relapses into idolatry. But this is be- 
cause the upper Hinduism has never 
been organised authoritatively, has never 
acquired the concentrated and sustained 


leverage that enables a powerful Church 
to lift the lower beliefs permanently up 
to th^ higher level. In Europe and 
western Asia the lesser worships and 
loose invertebrate beliefs have been sys- 
tematically extirpated by Christianity 
and Islam, whereby the whole religious 
landscape has been entirely altered. The 
establishment of Churches and uncom- 
promising Creeds with the enormous 
support given to them for centuries by 
autocratic and orthodox Governments, 
has laid out the ground of Religion like 
a stately and well-ordered domain. Even 
under the Roman empire Religion was 
largely the concern of the State, the city, 
or the nation ; and in modern Europe 
the sense of uniformity, discipline, and 
symmetry in matters of faith and worship, 
has become deeply impressed on our 
minds by long habit ai.d the force of 
law. Popular Hinduism, on the con- 
trary, is left to multitudinous confusion ; 
for it defies limitation, and it is obvi- 
ously useless to stamp as pure and 
genuine any particular image or doctrine 
of divinity, if a great many others may 
issue and pass current simultaneously. 
And this state of things seems likely, to 
judge from the past history of religions, 
to continue so long as Hinduism remains 
without any central influence or superior 
control, but goes on reproducing itself 
and spreading from the natural seed. 
In short, the whole panorama of religious 
ideas and practices, in polytheistic India, 
may be compared to the entangled con- 
fusion of a primeval forest, where one 
sees trees of all kinds, ages, and sizes 
interlacing and contending with each 
other; some falling into decay, others 
shooting up vigorously and overtopping 
the crowd — while the glimpse of blue 
sky above the tree tops may symbolise 
the illimitable transcendental ideas above 
and apart from the earth-born concep- 
tions. 

For it must always be remembered 
that the dominant idea of intellectual 
Hinduism, the belief which overhangs 
all this jungle of superstitions, is the 
Unity of the Spirit under a plurality of 
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forms. Every religion must be in accord 
with the common experiences and needs 
of the people; but if it is to keep its 
hold on the higher minds it must also 
rest somewhere upon a philosophic 
theory ; and Pantheism is the Philosophy 
of Natural Religion. The identity of 
all divine energies underlying this inces- 
sant stir and semblance of life in the 
world is soon recognised by reflective 
minds; the highest god as well as the 
lowest creature is a mere vessel of the 
Invisible Power; the god is only a 
peculiar and extraordinary manifestation 
of that power ; the mysterious allegorical 
Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, at the 
summit of Ifinduism suggests and per- 
; sonifies its regular unchanging operation. 

' It is of little use for those who attack 
Hinduism to insist that the mythology 
is a romance, or a disease of language ; 
that the divinities are phantasms, that 
the idols arc merely carved stones or 
cunning casts of clay. 'Phe higher 
Brahmans would probably agree that 
the popular polytheism is not much 
more than a symbolical representation 
in visible forms of the divine power that 
is everywhere immanent in Nature, and 
indeed identical with it. They might 
say that the anthropomorphic divinities 
arc expressions of the various inscrutable 
poweis that affect mankind; and that 
Infinite Unity cannot possibly be brought 
into relation with human affairs; but 
that no religion can flourish which does 
not concern itself or conform with the 
ordinary needs and circumstances of the 
world we live in. In this world of sen- 
sation the soul is locked up as in a 
prison ; nor can it escape by the worship 
of gods, or by the help of any philosophy 
that relies upon experience. The only 
sure way of hbeiation is not by ascend- 
ing an illimitable staircase which is 
always wdthin the phenomenal circuit, 
but by purification of the soul from the 
illusion of the senses : until the whole 
fabric melts away like a vision, and the 
soul, being emancipated, attains to clear 
intellectual apprehension of divine know- 
ledge. 


In the meantime Pantheism is not an 
abstruse theologic doctrine; it is in- 
grained in the minds of all thoughtful 
persons; the inner meaning lies every- 
where close below the outward worship, 
and it comes out at the first serious 
question. Queer idols and grotesque 
rites are to be seen everywhere in India, 
yet if any one were to challenge the 
priest or the worshipper to justify or 
explain them, he might very possibly 
receive an answer that would startle him 
by its subtlety, and by the momentary 
disclosure of some profound meaning 
underlying the irrational and superficial 
observance. And so Pantheism may be 
regarded as the final stage in the fusion 
and combination of the multitude of 
forms and conceptions bred out of 
vagrant superstitions ; it does not stamp 
out or abolish them ; it hardly cares to 
improve them ; it explains and finds room 
for them all. 

Thus forms and ceremonies, prayer 
and sacrifice, are useful only within the 
limits of this visible world, which is for 
gods as well as for men the sphere of 
action and concern. The highest devo- 
tion of Hinduism has for its object 
spiritual knowledge, the rescue of the 
soul from the ocean of illusory ephe- 
meral existence; and this liberation is 
attained by the soul’s passage through 
the vicissitudes of innumerable lives. 
Even here it is possible, I believe, to 
discern the remote inlluence of the per- 
sistent analogy from Nature ; for there is 
no extravagance in supposing that the 
great Hindu dogma of the transmigration 
of souls still prolongs metaphysically the 
rule of change and transition by which 
the whole apparent universe is, to the 
Indian, so manifestly governed. The 
material conception of the homeless, 
wandering ghost, whom death is con- 
stantly dislodging, who may become a 
god, and again become a man, re- 
appears in the moral doctrine of the 
laborious travel of the soul through 
many forms, through a labyrinth o f 
painful and purifying existences; it is 
the promulgation of Natural law in the 
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Spiritual world. According to this doc- 
trine every human being has suffered a 
long series of births and dissolutions, his 
present condition being the necessary 
consequence of his precedent doings or 
experiences. And the range of his 
diverse existences stretches from a vege- 
table to a divinity; for gods also are 
subject to the law which governs the 
world of sensation. The same soul that 
moved in the flower may reappear in the 
god ; and we can here perceive that this 
doctrine mysteriously points to or 
shadows out the inner meaning of the 
connection or common basis that under- 
lies and holds together the lower and 
higher forms of external worship. 

* ^ Every successive death does indeed 
I interrupt consciousness; but so does 
(‘sleep; and as in the visible world our 
! birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
while we nevertheless inherit the quali- 
ties, good or bad, of our progenitors; 
so between each stage of its journey the 
soul loses all remembrance of the past, 
yet its next life is influenced by the 
merits or demerits accumulated in pre- 
vious states. I venture to suggest that 
the upward striving of Nature through 
the modifications of forms and species 
is reflected, as in a glass, darkly, by this 
vision of spiritual evolution that gradually 
liberates the soul from the bondage of 
conscious existence, that purges it from 
the periodical returns of life's fitful fever, 
and brings it to final release by absorp- 
tion into the one Essence. Then at last 
it is seen that all the changes of mortal 
life are merely illusions of the Sense; 
that as Lady Macbeth has said, the 
sleeping and the dead are but as pic- 
^res ; and that this manifold working of 
Nature is but a kind of embroidery on 
the curtain which hangs before the 
illumination of true spiritual knowledge. 

“And as,*' says one of their text- 
books, “ by spreading out of a picture, 
all its figures are rendered plainly visible, 
so the apparent existence of the world is 
due to Maya — that is to say Illusion. 
With the destruction of this Illusion by 
knowledge phenomena are reduced to 


Unreality — ^just as the figures in the 
picture •disappear when the canvas is 
rolled up." 

I have thus endeavoured to give some 
general outline and measure ot the vast 
difference in religious ideas and observ- 
ances that sc[)arates the lower from the 
higher beliefs in India. It is the differ- 
ence between the primitive belief in the 
survival and constant re-embodiment of 
the human ghost, and the philosophical 
notion of the soul’s passage through a 
cycle of existences until it is absorbed 
into Spiritual lleing. It is the difference 
between the superstition that every 
moving thing or wandering animal is 
possessed by a peculiar spirit, and the 
discovery that all nature is imbued by 
one divine energy. From the feeling 
that a god is phenomenally everywhere, 
the train of thought advaiices to the 
conviction that God is phenomenally 
nowhere, to the idealism that regards 
the whole world as a subjective creation 
of one’s own illusive fancy. Although 
these differences are extreme, and cover 
from point to point the whole range of 
natural theology, yet they are not treated 
in Hinduism as mutually hostile or in- 
consistent ; the higher ideas and observ- 
ances tolerate, adopt, and interpret the 
lower; the worshipper at an ordinary 
temple, a man who adores a shapeless 
image, may, probably does, hold the 
highest Unitarian doctrines. His mind 
finds no difficulty in reconciling shifting 
multiformity at the base of his religion, 
with changeless Unity at the summit. 
No one, certainly not I, can pretend to 
give a clear demonstration of the whole 
line of connection, or to follow the pro- 
cesses of imagination and thought which 
lead from the belief in millions of gods 
to the recognition of one Universal 
Spirit, or to the final conclusion that He 
is Unknowable. I can only say that the^ 
impression produced upon myself, after) 
long personal observation of Religion inj 
India, is that the whole of this marvelj 
lous structure comes by what, for wantJj 
of a better term, I must call naturall 
growth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WITCHCRAFT AND NON- CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS 

“ Rebellion is as the sin of Witchcraft.*' 

Enquiry into distinction between witchcraft and 
the lowest types ofieligion — Suggestion as to 
difference of origin and principles — Religion 
works invariably through some agency 
supposed to be divine; ^^itchcra^t works 
independently of priests and deities, and pro- 
bably begins with some accidental discoveries 
of natural laws— Witches ])ersecuted in poly- 
theist countries because their under-working 
is contraband, unaided by recognised super- 
natural powers or methods — Resemblance of 
practices and devices of witch -finders in India 
to those formerly used in Europe — Cruelties 
inflicted on witches because they arc sup- 
posed to be personally tlie cause of calamities ; 
also, because the priests shift on to witches 
the blame of all inexplicable evils which the 
gods cannot or will not cuic — As religion 
becomes purified and elevated, this shifting 
process increases, and witchcraft becomes 
more degraded and detested — Men go to 
witches for disreputable purposes, or when 
the gods fail to help — State of witchcraft 
under the British Government in India ; it is 
possibly the lowest phase of empiiic observa- 
tion and inchoate science, and thus superior 
to mere vague supcrnaturalism. 

To those who live in a country where 
the belief in witchcraft still pervades all 
classes, from highest to lowest (though 
of course the pressure of the superstition 
is far lighter upon the uppermost layers 
of society), the study of this delusion by 
autopsy of the living subject is most 
interesting. For we have all learnt the 
history of European witchcraft ; how the 
fear of it once overspread the whole 
land, and faith in it was a cardinal 
doctrine with Church and State, with 
kings and judges ; how it gradually 
faded, until the notion of such a thing 
has at last become ridiculous to all but 
the most ignorant ; and how’ this virulent 
mental disease was expelled, not by 
refutation or any special remedy, but by 
a gradual change in the conditions of ex- 
istence which had engendered and 
fostered it. We know, in fact, the pre- 


cise position of witchcraft under the 
Christian dispensation; and we under- 
stand the view taken of it by our different 
churches in different ages. But this 
essay is meant to carry the enquiry 
further back, and to seek for more light 
upon the origin and development of the 
craft or practice of sorcery, by looking 
into its relations with the non-Christian 
religions, and by attempting to ascertain 
the place which it holds among those 
very superstitions with which Christians 
have constantly identified it. 

Witchcraft has been usually supposed 
to be a very low and degraded phase of 
primitive religion. Now, this is largely 
true of the art in Europe, where the 
great Christian churches for ages com- 
bined to stamp out the relics of ancient 
paganism, which they denounced and 
furiously branded with the opprobrium 
of hideous sorcery, until the wretched, 
half-heathen serfs did actually turn devil 
worshippers ; but the question is, 
whether in a country that is altogether 
polytheist, witclicraft is only one out of 
many forms of wliat is called the popular 
religion, or a different species altogether? 
Was there any plain distinction known 
among the ancient Greeks, for example, 
between the slaying of Iphigenia upon 
the altar at Aulis to obtain a fair wind, 
and a magical ceremony for the same 
object ? Most people would agree that 
some distinction has always been 
recognised, though they might not find 
it so easy to explain. If we try whether 
any aid toward a satisfactory explanation 
is obtained by carefully looking at what 
goes on before our eyes in India, it seems 
possible to distinguish a radical separa- 
tion, from the very outset, between 
witchcraft and the humblest form of 
what in India is called religion. 

Witchcraft appears to have been, 
from the beginning, the aboriginal and 
inveterate antagonist of religion or 
theology, and hardly less so in the 
most primeval ages of barbarous super- 
stition than it was in the days of our 
King James I. It may be supposed 
to have arisen from an exceedingly dim 
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and utterly confused glimpse of the 
secrets of Nature; to have begun with 
the first notion that such secrets exist, 
and can be known, and that things 
which we do not comprehend may be 
brought to pass without the results 
being inseparably connected with the 
divine agency. In the rudest stage of 
religion, the line between the most 
abject fetichism — perhaps only the 
worship of certain queer objects — and 
witchcraft is very difficult to be traced 
by us to whom, from the great inter- 
vening intellectual distance, both kinds 
of superstition seem indistinguishable 
in type and character ; yet even in this 
lowest grade of primitive society their 
separation is decipherable. One may ven- 
ture to affirm that the difference between 
devotees and magicians, between those 
who propitiate gods, visible or invisible, 
and those who use mysterious mummery 
not necessarily addressed to any object 
or subject at all, exists, and can be 
verified from the earliest times. As a 
matter of firct, witchcraft is more feared 
and more practised by tlie lowest Indian 
tribes than by any other classes; and 
though one does not at first sight 
])erceivc how they can discern or point 
it out to thernselve.s, amid all the 
monstrous rites and grotesque terrors of 
their lawful beliefs, yet they always lay 
their finger upon it without hesitation. 
There seem always to have been some 
faint sparks of doubt as to the efficacy 
of prayer and offerings, and thus as to 
the limits within which deities can or 
will interpose in human affairs, combined 
with embryonic conceptions of the 
possible capacity of man to control or 
guide Nature by knowledge and use of 
her ways, or with some primeval touch 
of that feeling which now rejects super- 
natural interference in the order and 
sequence of physical processes. Side 
by side with that universal conviction 
which ascribed to divine volition all 
effects that could not be accounted for 
by the simplest experience, and which 
called them miracles, omens, or signs of 
the gods, there has always been a 


remote manifestation of that less sub- 
missive Spirit which locates within man 
himself the power of influencing things, 
and which works vaguely toward the 
dependence of man on his own faculties 
for regulating his material surroundings. 
Those two antagonistic ideas — of 
dependence on supernatural will and 
of independence — can, I think, be 
found to demarcate Witchcraft and 
Religion, from the Alpha down to the 
Omega of their long history, which is a 
chronicle of incessant war, growing 
fiercer and fiercer as the two forces 
developed and became organised, and 
as the two principles diverged and 
discovered their mutual antipathy. 
Science had also a stage when it 
consisted of unreasoning observation, 
and in the earliest beginning of that 
stage it must have been very like witch- 
craft. The man who first hit upon the 
conditions under which fire can be 
invariably got by rubbing sticks, 
probably ceased to pray for fire as he 
must have prayed when the result was 
very uncertain ; or perhaps the more 
reverent minds continued to rub and 
pray, while the bolder and busier men 
gradually discarded their vows as they 
became convinced that rubbing was 
alone effective. But this association of 
cause and effect, of rubbing sticks with 
fire, and the like, instead of suggesting 
the scientific method, only caused the 
undisciplined savage experimentalist to 
speculate rashly, to jump at most 
unwarrantable conclusions, and to 
connect together things which have no 
affinity whatever. The imagination of 
primitive man was limited or steadied 
by no true reasoning ; one consequence 
was to him just as likely as another. If 
rubbing a stick produced fire, an utterly 
amazing result, without the aid of any 
sacrifice or other invocation of gods, 
why should not two knives laid cross- 
ways on a threshold, or a bit of red 
string over the lintel of a door, bring 
down or avert disease? or why should 
not certain charms carved on the door- 
post make the whole house collapse? 
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All these things are only questions of 
experiment, and one successful dj^eration 
goes a long way to establish confidence 
in the method. If disease has once 
been stopped by incantation, why not 
always, or at least usually? Especially 
if a wise woman has cured an ulcer 
by applying a few simples, and mutter- 
ing unknown words, or has averted a 
hailstorm by hang'ing up mystic rags 
and observing the wind, there are no 
limits to reasonable faith in her. In 
this manner the first person who picked 
up a little physical knowledge beyond 
his fellows was tempted to trade upon 
it enormously beyond his real capital, 
because the boundless credulity of his 
neighbours inspires equal belief in 
himself, and, if he can do one in- 
exj)licable thing, he may be able to do 
anything else ; the peculiarity of his 
practice being that he does everything 
without the aid of the gods. And this 
it is that makes him a Witch as dis- 
tinguished from the successful propitiator 
of fetich. 

Witchcraft is thus supposed to begin 
when a savage stumbles upon a few 
natural effects out of the common run 
of things, which he finds himself able 
to work by unvarying rule of thumb. 
He thence infers that he has in some 
wonderful w^ay imbibed extra-natural 
power, while he has only picked up 
accidentally one or two of the roughest 
keys which open the outer lid of the 
physical world. He has hit upon a 
rudimentary materialism ; and while he 
fancies himself to be entering upon a 
mysterious department, in which he can 
do without the popular fetich, he in fact 
becomes a Fetich unto himself ; for he 
thinks that the virtue lies in his own self 
(which is partly true), not in the 
essential conditions of the things which 
he sees and handles. His characteristic 
must have been alw’ays this, that he las 
some real knowledge, or faint tincture of 
it ; and that, while the vulgar crowd 
round him ascribe all strange coinci- 
dences to the spite or favour of idols 
and demons, the witch makes^bold to 


dispense with divine intervention, and to 
rely on his own arbitrary tricks for 
producing not only a few simple effects 
which he has verified, but all sorts of 
absurd exploits which he aims at by 
mere guesswork, one thing being to him 
just as probable or improbable as the 
other. I'he practice and the pretensions 
of the sorcerer are very nearly as 
preposterous as those of the most 
unsophisticated keeper of idols. Yet 
the cardinal distinction between the 
fetich witch and the fetich worshipper 
is the same as that between the witch 
and all priesthoods in all times ; the 
former stands aloof from the ordinary 
adoration of supernatural powers, asking 
nothing from capricious gods, exercising 
an art for the most part as blind and 
irrational as rites performed to a river 
or a rock, but yet founded upon, and 
clinging to, the idea that his power lies 
somewhere within his own control, and 
is not vouchsafed by the good pleasure 
of the popular divinity. Fetichism is 
the adoration of a visible object supposed 
to possess active power ; it ascribes, as 
Comte says, to all phenomena ideas of 
vital energy and power drawn from the 
human type ; in short, the fetich (a river, 
for instance) is a mysterious being whom 
you try to make friends with, as you 
would with a man who is plainly too 
strong to be frightened. But Fetichism 
also, as Comte further remarks, admits 
slavishly that man can only hope to 
influence Nature by w^orship, not by 
work ; and it sets up an order of 
specialists in the business of enlisting 
this irresistible supernatural agency. 
Whereas witchcraft does, after its dim, 
blundering fashion, from the very 
first, stumble away in the contrary 
direction ; in order to avert floods or 
attract water it does not propitiate the 
river god, or the running stream; it 
employs for these purposes some utterly 
random and senseless ceremony of its 
own devising, which, nevertheless, might 
probably be traced back with infinite 
trouble to some scrap of real knowledge, 
or traditional observation, or hap-hazard 
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coincidence. The witch is like a savage 
who might pick up a lucifer match-box, 
and should imagine that the power of 
lighting the matches was peculiar to 
himself, thence inferring that he was 
gifted with miraculous powers, and could 
command the lighting. He is only just 
superior to his fellows, who would fall 
down and worship the box. 

A witch, therefore, may be thus de- 
fined. He is one who professes to work 
marvels, not through the aid and counsel 
of the supernatural beings in whom he 
believes as much as the rest, but by 
certain occult faculties and devices which 
he conceives himself to possess. In so 
far as he does really possess a trifling 
store of Sv-perior skill and useful tricks, 
he is the savmit of his time j in so far as 
he merely pretends and guesses, he is a 
crazy charlatan. By applying constantly 
this definition we may reduce into order 
our ideas of the relative position of witch- 
craft towards all phases of religion. First, 
we grasp the real distinction, even in 
fetichism, between the witch and his 
brother practitioner upon a fetich, or 
between the witch and the Shaman who 
rolls about the ground and screams out 
his oracle ; and this line between ador- 
ation, inspiration, vows, or oracles, on 
one side, and thaumaturgy by occult 
incomprehensible arts on the other side, 
divides the two professions from bottom 
to top. Secondly, we see why the said 
witch is so violently persecuted, even 
in the earliest times when there is no 
church to proscribe him, nor morality to 
denounce his ways. So long as people 
ascribe to their gods all inexplicable and 
unforeseen calamities as well as blessings, 
and so long as every one is allowed to 
worship his fetich, spirit, or idol, after his 
own fashion, the cruelties of superstition 
are confined mainly to barbarous propiti- 
atory sacrifices, in which the victim is 
sometimes human. If these offerings 
will not appease the gods, there is nothing 
else to be done in that direction. But 
the pretensions of a successful witch 
suggest the idea that a human being, 
who is within reach of your hand to 


seize, wields mysterious power to afflict 
his fellQiy-creatures ; and this conviction 
it is which has always caused — indeed 
in India it still causes — horrid cruelty. 
While the priest, or fetich-keeper, or 
oracle-monger, is held in reverence as 
the ambassador of a power on whom 
it is hopeless to make war, the witch 
is always feared, and usually detested; 
because the i)riest disclaims all responsi- 
bility for the ills inflicted by his angry or 
malevolent deities, whereas the witch can 
be made to pay with his person.^ More- 
over, he has also often to pay for all the 
shortcomings of the popular fetich ; since 
a priest who has the credit of his establish- 
ment at stake will usually attribute any 
failure in the efficacy of prayer, or of 
vows, to the malignant influence of his 
natural opponent, the independent witch. 
Among the aboriginal tribes of India any 
disappointment in the aid which they 
arc entitled to expect from their gods, 
to avoid the ravages of disease or famine, 
throws the people on the scent of witch- 
craft. It is too discreditable that the 
idol or demon spirit, after all that has 
been done for him in attentions and 
even adulation, should have so broken 
down and abandoned his worshippers as 
to let the cholera rage damnably, to keep 
wives obstinately barren, to permit the 
rinderpest, or to afflict people with 
chronic rheumatism. But on the part 
of the gods their priest is apt to disown 
these untoward accidents, though he is 
willing carefully to absorb all blessings ; 
and the people, occasionally directed by 
priestly advice, fall back on witchcraft 

^ About twenty years ago, in Rajpul:tna, a 
Brahman established himself as guaidian of a 
curious cleft in a rock, proclaiming that any 
child who should be passed through it, with the 
proper rites and fees, would be cured of small- 
pox, or wouhl be made proof against it. The 
people brought children from far and near, with 
the result that more caught the disease than were 
cured. Among others the child of a powerful 
landlord died in this way, and the father vowed 
vengeance against the Brahman, who saved 
liimself by denouncing an old woman as the 
witch whose spells had defeated his cure. The 
landloid seized the woman, and tortured her to 
death. 
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as the only possible alternative. The 
thing which torments us (they f.rgue) is 
inexplicable; the only two possessors 
of inexplicable powers are gods and 
witches; the gods can^t or won't help 
us, arga/j we must help ourselves by 
a hue-and-cry after the witches. This 
solution of the puzzle is easier than 
any speculation as to misfortunes being 
the outcome of sin, or of some omission 
of religious duties, or the stain of crimes 
done in a previous state, or than ascrib- 
ing them to the anger of some strange 
divinity; and it is the more popular 
because it suggests a remedy, as all solid 
diagnosis of disorder ought to do. If 
the misfortune were the work of a god 
who declined to be propitiated, one could 
only lie flat and adore Setebos who cannot 
be resisted or punished; but if it is the 
wicked invention of a magician the suf- 
ferer can proceed at once to counteract 
it by torturing the inventor. Observe 
that the witches have themselves created 
the dilemma upon one horn of which 
they are thus impaled, by assuming 
powers independent of the gods ; for, 
when a man cannot get what he wants 
out of a god, he is wont to consult a 
witch, who usually undertakes to do his 
bidding, and never confesses that he does 
not feel equal to dealing with a case. 
But in proportion to the popular faith in 
the witch as an ally, must be, of course, 
the fear of him as an enemy. 

Now, it is worth noting that, although 
among fetichists the simple reason why 
a witch is persecuted is that he is doing 
mischief, for otherwise there is no ab- 
stract theological objection to him, yet 
even in fetichism the measures employed 
against him have a flavour of religion ; 
the gods are called in to act as detectives 
and judges. It is public opinion that 
at first indicates the direction in which 
suspicious scrutiny should be made ; the 
vox populi usually names some old 
woman with a smattering of simples who 
has attempted to work cures. That par- 
ticular combination of skill and helpless- 
ness presented by a cunning old woman 
seems to have always suggested some 


underhand mystery to the untutored 
mind of the poor Indian, as of the 
English peasant ; and, besides, as has 
been already remarked, a woman who 
can cure toothache can produce it, for 
aught the savage can tell. In individual 
cases the patient himself, being sick, 
usually pitches upon his magic perse- 
cutor; and, in any instance conjecture 
is generally justified by consulting the 
professional witch-finder, who win listen 
to your evidence and give his authoritative 
opinion on your case. Prescriptions thus 
made up are administered by the mob. 
The accused is seized and subjected to 
experiments which appear partly intended 
to make him or her confess, and partly 
aimed at forcing the witch to break the 
malignant charm by incessant counter- 
irritation, until the evil ceases, or the 
evil doer dies. There is as yet no exor- 
cism in the proper sense of the word, but 
these operations are conducted by the 
light of whatever glimpses of the super- 
natural may have been vouchsafed to the 
tribe ; the use of sacred weapons against 
witches is already indispensable. Siuli 
weapons arc indeed used by primitive 
man to combat troubles of every sort, 
and the particular reason for mentioning 
the fact here is, that it pvartially explains 
what at first puzzles an investigator into 
the witch-finding and witch-punishing 
business in India, the close resemblance 
of the practice and methods there in use 
to those formerly approved by mediseval 
Europe. The ordeal by water is universal 
among the barbarous non-Aryan tribes 
of central India, from the Bheels in the 
west country to the wild men in the 
almost unexplored jungles of Bustar 
and the far east, towards the Bay of 
Bengal. Here is a description of one 
water test, taken a few years ago from 
the mouth of an expert witch-finder 
among the Bheels, who got into a 
scrape for applying it to an old woman. 

“ A bamboo is stuck up in the middle 
of any piece of water. The accused is 
taken to it, lays hold of it, and by it 
descends to the bottom. In the mean- 
time one of the villagers shoots an arrow 
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from his bow, and another runs to pick 
it up and bring it back to the place 
whence it was shot. If the woman is 
able to remain under the water until this 
is done she is declared innocent, but if 
she comes up to breathe before the 
arrow is returned into the bowman’s 
hand, she is a true witch, and must be 
swung as such.” 

In the case from which this account is 
taken the woman failed in the test, and 
was accordingly swung to and fro, roped 
up to a tree, with a bandage of red pepper 
on her eyes. Hut it is obvious that this 
kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive 
ordeals, is contrived so as to depend for 
its effect mucli upon the manner in which 
it is conducted, whereby the operator’s 
favour becomes worth gaining.^ A skil- 
ful archer will shoot just as far as he 
chooses. Ordeal by water is the ques- 
tion ordinary, which may probably be 
construed as an enquiry whether the 
water spirit will accept or reject the 
witch, whether he is on her side or 
against her: and this seems the best 
general explanation of the original mean- 
ing of a wa)rld-wide custom. Another 
ordeal is by heat, as, for instance, the 
y)icking of a coin out of burning oil. 
but the question extraordinary is by 
swinging on a sacred tree, or by flog- 
ging with switches of a particular wood. 
Swinging before an idol, with a hook 
through the muscles of the back, is the 
\vell-known rite by which a Hindu devotes 
himself to the god ; and flogging with 
rods from a sacred tree manifestly adds 
superhuman virtue to the ordinary effect 
of a vigorous laying on. In 1865, a 
woman, suspected of bringing cholera 

^ Another mode of trial is by sewing the 
suspected one in a sack, which is let down into 
water about thiee feet deep. If the person inside 
tlie sack can get his head above water he is a 
witch. An English officer once saved a witch 
in India from ducking to death, by insisting that 
the W'itch-finder and the accusers generally should 
go through i)rcciscly the same ordeal which they 
had prescribed. This idea hit off the crowd’s 
notion of fair play, and the trial was adjourned 
sine die by consent. The ordeal is the primitive 
judge's method of referring difficult cases to a 
higher court for decision. 


into the village, was deliberately beaten 
to deatl^with rods of the castor-oil tree, 
which is excellent for purging witchcraft. 
It is usual also to knock out the front 
teeth of a notorious witch ; the practice 
appears to be connected with the belief, 
well known in all countries, that witches 
assume animal shapes \ for in India they 
are supposed occasionally to transform 
themselves into wild beasts, a superstition 
analogous to our European lycan throp y. 
A good many years ago there was an old 
man practising as a physician near Srin- 
agar, in the Himalayas, who was notorious 
as a sorcerer, insomuch that his reputation 
of having devoured many persons under 
the form of a tiger cost him most of his 
teeth, which were extracted by the Rajah 
who then held that country so as to render 
him less formidable during his constant 
metamorphoses. Shaving the heads of 
female witches is very common among 
the tribes much infested by sorcerers ; 
it is employed as an antidote, not merely 
as a degrading punishment, so that one 
is tempted to trace its origin to some 
recondite notion of power residing in the 
hair; and thus even back towards Samson, 
to Circe with the beautiful locks, and to 
the familiar devils of early Christian 
times, who are said to have had peculiar 
attachment for women with fine tresses. 

Thus the frightful cruelties inflicted 
on witches by the wild tribes of central 
India are prompted by the conviction 
that the power which is causing some 
exasperating calamity lies in the witch 
himself, and proceeds out of that human 
creature, not out of any fetich or in- 
tangible demon. And as the evil is not 
from a god, therefore they use holy 
gear to extirpate it; but the idea of 
vindicating the insulted majesty of 
deities is as yet far off, for the witch is 
simply a mischievous animal whom you 
knock on the head as you would a tiger, 
whenever you have hunted him down. 
Nor is sorcery yet regarded in the light 
of treason, for though the votaries of the 
gods are indeed its ill-wishers, yet this 
is mainly because it is their business 
to account for the prevalence of sore 
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afflictions, and for the incompetence of 
their gods to apply cure j^cer^Hae 
supplication. It is therefore COTvci)i|fent 
to resolve such problems by reference 
to witchcraft, when all that the gods 
need do is to disown the accused, or to 
lend a hand in detecting him, for which 
objects and reasons the ordeals have 
been instituted. Sorcery is at thib stage 
not so much an illicit irreligious trade 
as a wily and sinister art whereby honest 
men are plagued, being thus esteemed 
very much as law and lawyer are reckoned 
by the unlearned vulgar in England 
and elsewhere. This is, however, its 
malevolent and uncanny form ; on its 
brighter side witchcraft embodies the 
primitive mysteries of the art of healing, 
combining spells with quack medicines, 
the spell being what the patient mainly 
relies on. And, as the aboriginal Indian 
patient expects the incantation to have 
a precise immediate effect, like a strong 
drug, so we may perceive the same 
conception inverted still moving among 
the peasantry of ICngland, who talk of a 
dose acting “like a charm ” — that is, in 
a novel and unaccountable manner- 
while the Indian employs a charm to 
act like a dose. Neither in England 
nor in India is there yet any large class 
of the population which has finally and 
firmly grasped the conclusion that a 
dose will act by itself, and that it cannot 
be in the least aided by any sort of 
charm or invocation whatsoever, although 
faith in its efficacy is probably of some 
real use. 

But just as the heavy mist which at 
dawn covers a primeval forest or waste 
fen-land may be seen gradually to rise, 
spread out into lighter haze, and wreathe 
itself into various fantastic shapes, so in 
India the dense, low-lying aboriginal 
fetichism expands and tapers into higher 
forms. Polytheism then draws closer the 
broad hem of its sacerdotal phylactery, 
and shrinks from witchcraft with in- 
creasing antipathy. Not yet does the 
priest abhor or assail the witch ; his 
prejudices carry him little beyond care- 
fully disowning such low practitioners, 


and relegating sorcery outside the bounds 
of decent spiritualism, as a college of 
physicians might separate themselves 
from a quack. The business manifestly 
dispenses with the intervention of the 
great traditional deities, with their 
embodiments, ministers, rites, and scrip- 
ture; it is therefore indefensible upon 
any orthodox scheme of religion, and it is 
also condemned as in effect disreputable. 
Moreover, as the religion of a country 
develops, so also does its witchcraft 
become modified from its earliest 
structure, and suffer a change of character. 
Its essential materialism, always un- 
conscious and hap hazard, easily accepts 
a supernatural impression ; and among 
the Hindus proper the tricks of the 
primitive art or trade get incrusted over 
by the alluvial deposits of superstitions 
that arc extinct or discarded by the 
predominant castes and races. Prevail- 
ing popular delusions affect even the 
sorcerer, so to keep up with the times 
he also must pretend to some backstairs 
interest with deities ; if he is a Hindu 
he is often patronised by (or patronises) 
some obscure, ill-conditioned god of the 
rudest type, who has lost all fashion 
under the improvement of general 
religious culture. His craft becomes 
complicated with the earlier and more 
discreditable rites of depressed races and 
superseded liturgies ; so that he is less 
easily distinguishable than at a more 
simple stage. No ordinary Hindu, 
however, has any doubt that there is a 
wide gulf between a witch and a devout 
person who has imbibed thaumaturgic 
power, though it is very difficult to hit 
off the popular definition ; and, on the 
whole, it appears that one must judge of 
wonder-workers by their fruits, whether 
they be good or evil. So long as a man 
possessing inscrutable secrets restricts 
himself to useful employment of them, 
such as the detecting of thieves, and the 
discovering of lost property, he is re- 
spected as a kind of preternatural private- 
enquiry office. When, however, the 
wise man^s art takes a dark hue, and his 
ways are harmful, then he is at once 
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stigmatised as a witch, and usually with 
accurate justice, for the sorcerer will too 
often be found to have stepped into all 
the scandalous business which a general 
advance in religious ethics may prove 
the gods to have abandoned. So far as 
he relies on any rites at all, they are 
connected with the worship of those 
Helot or outcast tribes which are ex- 
cluded from the Brahmanical temples; 
but his whole system escapes the control 
exercised in practice by public opinion 
over every openly-professed religion. 
P'or these reasons the witch deteriorates 
rapidly, and descends as polytheism 
rises. In this stage he is not seriously 
persecuted by the mob or by the learned ; 
but he hole’s with all classes a position 
which a quack of the baser sort still 
holds in the department of medicine. 
You go to such an one because he is 
familiar, and gives himself no airs, does 
not trouble himself about orthodox 
forms, or about the morality of means 
or ends, will do your work cheaply, 
though perchance dirtily, and will under- 
take operations that no respectable priest 
or shrine would agree to bring about 
by the favour of divinity. He is to be 
found in the back slums and alleys of 
superstition and of elementary physics ; 
he dabbles largely in poisons and love 
philtres ; he can bind or loosen the 
aiguillette in a parlous manner ; and 
throughout he mixes up miracles with 
medicine after a fashion that ends later 
on by getting him into trouble with both 
camps. AVhen his simples will not 
always kill or cure, he ekes them out 
with hideous mummery ; and, when that 
resource has failed, he has been known 
to perform, by mere carnal assassination, 
a contract to rid a man of his enemy. 
He is more prone than ever to ascribe 
the credit of his successful cures, not 
to what he knows or has done, but to 
his portentous gifts, or to his familiar 
demons, whereby any rudimentary con- 
ceptions of true science are greatly 
hindered, for every sudden death or 
skilful cure is instantly set down to 
magic by the vulgar. The majority 


of witches are, it must be owned, mere 
cheats a§d swindlers ; nevertheless they 
appear to be the unworthy depositaries 
of whatever small hoard of natural 
magic may have been painfully secreted 
during long ages of soul-destroying 
misrule. They know some optical 
tricks; and the action of emotions 
upon the bodily organism, as in 
mesmerism, has been perceived and 
practised from very ancient times. In 
the East, mesmerism is pure magic ; in 
the West it was suspicious charlatanry, 
until psychical research took up the 
attentive study of all such mysterious 
phenomena. Its whole history offers 
a good illustration of the manner in 
which a natural phenomenon or super- 
normal faculty which is obscure, 
uncommon, and isolated, may first be 
condemned as sorcery, and afterwards 
be repudiated as incredible; may be 
rejected by orthodox science as well as 
by orthodox religion ; and may finally 
claim re-admission within the scientific 
domain. It may be conjectured that 
the reputation of insensibility to pain 
possessed by witches in India, as well 
as in Europe, is connected with the 
well-known anmsthesia produced by the 
hypnotic trance. 

It is difficult to explain, except ujion 
the assumption that ignorant and simple 
imaginations all range with a very short 
tether over similar ground, why we find in 
India the identical old English sorcerer’s 
device of moulding an image of his 
doomed victim, and piercing it with pins, 
or wasting it in flame, in sure faith that 
the person imaged will bleed or pine 
away simultaneously. But early in this 
century the life of the Nizam of the 
Dekhan was attempted by this diabolical 
invention ; and, as the ladies of the 
harem were said to be at the bottom of 
the plot, a scandal was caused not unlike 
that for which the Duchess of Gloucester 
had to do penance, after conspiring 
with sorcerers to remove Henry VI. by 
this very trick of an infernal doll shaped 
in the likeness of majesty. Not long ago, 
one partner in a respectable commercial 
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firm in one of the great Indian cities 
applied to a reputed sorcerer foi* his aid 
in removing another partner; but the 
sorcerer, who was merely an honest leech, 
preferred to collude with the threatened 
partner to cheat the would-be murderer 
out of heavy fees, the conjurer performing 
the wax-doll rites, while the victim 
pretended mysterious ailments and a 
general sense of vital exhaustion. 

The Banjaras of central India, who 
formerly carried all the grain traffic of 
the country on vast droves of bullocks, 
are terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which 
their wandering and precarious existence 
especially exposes them in the shape 
of fever, rheumatism, and dysentery. 
Solemn enquiries are still held in the 
wild jungles where these people camp 
out like gipsies, and many an unlucky 
hag has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difficult 
cases they consult the most eminent of 
their spiritual advisers or holy men, 
who may be within reach ; but it is 
usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may 
commit, to buy some trifling article on 
the road to the consultation, and to try 
the diviner’s faculty by making him guess 
what it may be, before proceeding to 
matters of life or death. The saint 
works himself into a state of demoniac 
possession, and gasps out some woman’s 
name ; she is killed by her nearest relative 
or allowed to commit suicide, unless 
indeed her fiimily are able to make it 
worth the diviner’s while to have another 
fit, and to detect some one else. It is to 
be remarked that though the witch and 
the witch-finder are in these transactions 
both on precisely the same level of dark- 
est and deepest superstition, yet that the 
two professions are entirely distinct and 
mutually opposed. The Banjaras are in 
no sense an aboriginal tribe. 

The conclusion here suggested is, 
therefore, that witchcraft has always been 
a separate art and calling side by side 
with the stewardship of divine systems, 
but apart from it. Also, that the most 
primitive witchcraft looks very like 


medicine in an embryonic state ; but as 
no one will give the aboriginal physician 
any credit for cures or chemical effects 
produced by simple human knowledge, 
he is soon forced back into occult and 
mystic devices which belong neither to 
religion nor to medicine, but are a 
ridiculous mixture of both, whence the 
ordinary kind of witchcraft is generated. 
Now, its progressive degradation as a 
science may be measured by the gradual 
elevation of its two original ingredients, 
of the religious sentiment, and (much 
later) of real experimental knowledge. 
In polytheism it is the relative upward 
growth of morality, and of popular con- 
ceptions of the divine nature, which 
depresses witchcraft to a lower level of 
public esteem. A higher idea of the 
functions of divinity usually coincides 
with a more restricted idea of their em- 
ployment; and the notion is soon de- 
veloped of gods interfering mainly on the 
side of virtue, except where their own 
majesty or privileges are concerned, and 
even then only on important occasions. 
So soon as men come to presume gods 
to be incapable of gross injustice, of 
unprovoked cruelty, or of wanton malice, 
they impute to the witch every sudden 
misfortune, like apoplexy or paralysis, 
that befalls a blameless man or beast. 
In an earlier intellectual state vicious 
cruelty is not incompatible with the 
character of a revengeful or malignant 
deity who may have been introduced to 
Hinduism by Brahmanised fetich wor- 
shippers ; but with the milder polytheism 
of Hindus proper the practice of using 
mighty power to do evil ceases to be 
approved as a god-like characteristic, and 
thus becomes discreditable; while even 
to do good the great deities are reluctant 
to interpose, save when the knot is 
worthy to be loosed by divine fingers. 
De minimis non curant ; they will bestow 
a victory or a pestilence, but for petty 
blessing or cursing there is a tendency 
towards the Epicurean theosophy. 
Nevertheless, since the peculiar need of 
the primitive mind is to insist upon a 
religious or supernatural causation for all 
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queer, unaccountable facts, insomuch 
that to such minds the miraculous ex- 
planation is, as Grote remarks, the rational 
one ; therefore, the vulgar polytheists 
still cling obstinately to witchcraft as 
their easiest interpretation of phenomena 
for which their inferior gods decline to 
be responsible, as their readiest source 
for the remedies which heaven will no 
longer undertake to provide, and man 
has not yet tried to discover. The great 
plagues, like cholera or smallpox, still 
belong to the gods, who personally in- 
flict and can therefore remove them ; 
but as the nobler Hindu deities rise 
higher towards the clouds above, and 
gradually melt away into abstractions, 
they deign less and less to trouble 
themselves with trivial grievances or 
animosities, or to bow down their ear to 
the lamentation and ancient talc of wrong 
which comes ever steaming up from the 
much-enduring tillers of Indian soil. 
The consequence is that all dirty squab- 
bles, and the criminal side of miraculous 
business generally, are gradually made 
over to witches ; and the earlier habit of 
attributing malignant, monkey-like tricks 
to a god, or of expecting trifling services 
from him, is discouraged and disowned by 
the priests as inconsistent with the dignity 
of their cultus. A man cannot expect a 
great incarnation of Vishnu to cure his 
cow, or find his lost purse ; nor will 
public opinion tolerate his going to any 
respectable temple or shrine with a 
petition that his neighbour's wife, his ox, 
or his ass may be smitten with some sore 
disease. A respectable minister will not 
be found to take an offering or to use his 
influence in such silly and scandalous 
jobs with any saint or deity who values 
his self-respect. 

It must be remembered, also, that the 
upper sort of polytheistic priest very 
rapidly hardens down into a mechanical 
master of ceremonies, the rigid ex- 
pounder of accredited traditional religion; 
and that under this process of change he 
is apt to transfer even his mantic office, 
the expounding of occasional marvels to 
astrologers, soothsayers, convulsionists, 


and the like — a class which in all its 
branchtft must be distinguished, in India, 
from the sorcerers proper. Astrologers, 
fortune-tellers by sortilege, and inter- 
preters by dreams or omens, all swarm 
throughout India, but all these watch 
Nature in order to ascertain the will and 
intention of the gods, wheyeas we may 
define a witch to be one who works in- 
dependently of them. The wutch has 
originally, I imagine, nothing at all to 
do with the Mantis, though it is easy to 
see how they came to be confounded 
during the first centuries of the Christian 
era in Europe. 

It must not be supposed that even the 
uppermost gods of Hinduism have re- 
tired behind mere ceremonial altars, like 
constitutional monarchs; on the con- 
trary, all still take active interest in the 
well-being of their w^orshippers, some 
working by laws as loftily as any mortal 
Indian executive, and are therefore as 
well worth propitiation. But there seem 
to be many grades of accessibility among 
them, from Brahma — who, since he 
created the world, has taken no further 
trouble about it, and is naturally re- 
w^arded by possessing only one or two 
out of the million temples to Hindu 
gods — down to the lowest pettifogging 
deity, to whom nothing comes amiss by 
way of a douceur. One of this last sort 
may often be stumbled upon, enshrined 
in deep jungle, by some lonely cross- 
road or chokeiup well ; a low-caste, 
illiterate hedge-priest presides, who with 
rough and ready ritual immolates a young 
pig before a clay image daubed with red 
paint. The man is a scandal to Hindu- 
ism, and only distinct from fetichism 
because the image probably represents 
some utterly obscure saint or hero of 
the spot ; but he is not a witch. This 
hedge-priest serves his god or devil, 
whereas a witch makes the familiar 
demon, if one is kept, serve him. Now 
polytheism is so tolerant that it allows a 
man to apply at discretion to any of its 
deities, and perhaps he may begin with 
his suit to the highest class of them, on 
the principle of always dealing, where 
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possible, with the heads of departments. 
But if a man does not get hi» remedy 
there, he obviously goes elsewhere. He 
will generally try some god of local 
reputation and fair fame; failing these 
he will resort to miraculous shrines and 
far-famed places of pilgrimage. Thence 
he may come down for relief to living 
men, to ecstatics, ascetics, and saints 
marvellously gifted or afflicted ; or he 
may take a step even lower, and consult 
tinspired Shamanists, who inhale the 
[divine afflatus, and deliver their reply in 
ja frenzy : ^ but here he is arriving at the 
lowest stage of legitimate research into 
the supernatural Beyond this line a 
moral man will not venture in pursuit of 
his object, if it is one of which he is not 
ashamed ; for if he proceeds further he 
has left the region of divinity, and has 
got among the witches. He will only do 
this if his need be very trifling, such as 
the cure of a beast or the finding of a 
coin, or if it be evil, and criminal — saving 
only the exceptional case when he, being 
himself manifestly vexed by a witch, is 
justified according to common opinion 
in seeking to employ the lex talionis. 
Here begins the black art proper, of 
which, if we may judge by study of its 
practices from real life in India, we 
must own that our ancestors may have 
had very good reasons for persecuting 
it, though they proceeded on grounds 
widely mistaken, and very often against 
the wrong persons. In any decent con- 
dition of society the sorcerers have sub- 
sided for the most part to the level of 
knaves and cheats, religious and medi- 
cal. Obviously the wide-spread popular 
detestation of witchcraft was against its 
evil ways, and a great part of its ill-fame 
was quite separate from the theologic 
prejudices against black and white magic 
indiscriminately, which all Christian 
communities have very consistently 
entertained. 

^ These professional convulsion ists used to he 
notorious for oracular powers upon tlie Malabar 
coast, where their custom was to work them- 
selves into violent hysterics, when they thun- 
dered out curses or prophecies, as the occasion 
required. 


In those books of the Pentateuch 
which lay down the law for Israel, an 
emphatic distinction is always main- 
tained between witchcraft and the wor- 
ship of strange gods. The man or 
woman that has a familiar spirit, or is a 
wizard, must be destroyed. And ac- 
cordingly it is among the Mahomedans 
that we find, as might be expected, the 
first distinct expression of religious con- 
demnation of all magic as a sin, because 
it is treason against God. Sorcery of all 
kinds is known and incessantly practised. 
Much business is done in amulets, 
charms, spells, exorcism, magic mirrors, 
cabalistic figures, divination, sortilege, 
and the like ; nor do the common people 
curse a sorcerer unless his dealings or 
deeds be wicked. The magician of 
Islam is he who hath power over the 
genii, or over fairies, and who will cast 
out devils by magic circles and incanta- 
tions not known to the orthodox rubric 
for that end provided, and who is also 
acquainted with talismans for causing a 
devil to enter into possession of a man’s 
body. Then there is the minor sorcerer, 
who helps to captivate women, to dis- 
cover thieves, or to find out what absent 
friends are about by the aid of the magic 
mirror. The magic mirror, so famous 
in the mediaeval romance of Western 
Europe, whereby an honest ciusader 
often caught most discomforting glimpses 
of his domestic intcirior, may have been 
imported from the East in those ages. 
It will be remembered that Lane, in his 
“ Modern Egyptians,” gives a minute 
description of this kind of magical feat, 
and that, in “Edthen,” Mr. Kinglake 
relates a ludicrous failure by the conjurer 
whom he desired to summon Dr. Keate, 
late of Eton. In India the conjurer 
polishes with some black, oily paste a 
child’s hand ; charms are muttered while 
the child stares steadily at the bright 
surface, and describes the visions which 
successively pass across it. It is worth 
noting that the image of a broom sweep- 
ing the ground, which, according to Lane, 
frightened a young Englishwoman, who 
allowed the mirror to be prepared in her 
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hand, appears to be in India also the 
appaiition which the mirror-holder ordin- 
arily begins by describing. There may 
be something in Lane's remark that the 
whole process reminds him of animal 
magnetism. 

But all these arts are denounced by 
rigid Mahomedan divines, especially by 
the Wahdbi sect, whose distinctive theo- 
logic note is great jealousy of any en- 
croachment uj)on the centralised unity 
of Divinity. Magic is a higher profes- 
sion than witchcraft ; it is, say the more 
liberal doctors, a concealed power, which 
is given to some men for profession 
and use, just as a sword is a visible 
instrument which some got hold of and 
learn to use ; and, as with arms, so with 
magic, the only question should be 
whether it is employed for good or for 
ill. If a man devotes himself to the 
study of these abstruse and powerful 
arts, he may acquire the thaumaturgic 
faculty, and may extort obedience from 
genii, but he must wield his authority 
for right ends. He may succeed in 
commanding the evil genii to do him all 
kinds of wicked service, but then he is 
practising black, or Satanic, magic. The 
story of one Shah Darval is famous in 
central India ; indeed, it belongs to a 
kind famous throughout the world — the 
legend of a man who has obtained 
possessiori, usually by chance or trick, 
of a power which is too strong for him 
to manage. Shah Darval was groom to 
a great magician of the Michael Scott 
type, who, lying on his death-bed, felt 
himself passing away at an hour when 
all his disciples were absent. The only 
person who heard the magician's call was 
this poor horse-boy, who brought him 
water, so to him did the wizard impart 
the secret spell, which bound two genii 
to serve him. But Shah Darval could 
handle his magic no better than the 
dwarf in Scott's “ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel”; some say he did some awful 
crime, others that he broke the vow of 
chastity on which his power depended ; 
anyhow, his genii soon tore him to pieces, 
and he is a wandering demon to this 


day.^ Of course the ordinary moral 
lesson^gainst abuse of great gifts may 
be pointed by this legend ; but it might 
also be imagined to be a faint and far- 
distant reverberation of the dcspaiiing 
voice of some ancient seeker after know- 
ledge, who has caught just a glimpse of 
what will be known after his time, dying 
in the dark ages, surrounded by fanatics 
and poor fools like Shah Darval, with 
the miserable certainty that his few dis- 
coveries must perish with him, and that 
his name will be lost among a crowd of 
barbarous conjurers. 

The stricter doctrines of Islam 
ap{)roach Christianity in their entire 
condemnation of all cmious arts. Ac- 
cording to them, magic is designated by 
a word which literally me.uis partnership, 
and secondarily a sort of polytheism. 
As applied to magic, the term may imply 
the admission of other supernatural 
beings into partnership with the miracu- 
lous powers that are Cod's attribute; or, 
with the rigid Unitarians it would mean 
that the magician himself becomes an 
apostate and a renegade, by arming him- 
self rebelliously with weapons that beloitg 
by prerogative to God alone. And in 
this latter definition we find again the 
idea which is the spinal column of witch- 
craft ; for the essence of magic, as dis- 
tinguished from miracles, in Islam is 
that it is ])crformed without calling on 
God’s name, and without ascribing to 
Him glory for the deed, which, if the 
deed be evil or foolish, cannot of course 
be done. And so we come round again 
to our aboriginal definition of witchcraft, 
that it is a marvellous art, independent 
of popular theology, and therefore dis- 
owned by it in evciy stage of religious 

^ A similar legend, widely spread over a vast 
tract of country, is that of Ilemar Punt, by some 
identified with Hemddri, an authenlic physician 
of the ninth century. He, too, found himself 
obliged to keep his demons employed, and he 
set them to build temples with huge stones, 
without mortar; as Michael Scott set them to 
make ropes of sand. But the demons finished 
them all in one night, and their ruins, called by 
the profane anc'ent Hindu architecture, are to 
be seen all over the Dekhan to this day. 
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belief. Nevertheless, not even among 
Mahomedans is sorcery realPy laid 
under such uncompromising proscrip- 
tion as was imposed upon it by the 
stern persecution of the old Catholic 
Church in Europe, which laid so strict 
an interdict upon all unauthorised won- 
der-working that even scientific dis- 
coveries and harmless tricks were put 
down as a breach of it.^ On the con- 
trary, the respectable Indian world in 
general is of Rhlpho’s opinion in “ 11 u- 
dibras,'^ that “ the Saints have freedom 
to go to sorcerers if they need *em,^' and 
that by “ subtle stratagem to make use 
of the Devil for innocent ends is no sin 
at all. In mcdiceval Europe the ban of 
the Church was laid unsparingly upon 
all secret acts and occult practices as 
being connected with demon worship, 
and otherwise contraband. l>ut no one, 
not even the soundest Mahomedan 
divine, is bound, for conscience* sake, 
to molest a witch who has not meddled 
with him or his. 

It is probable that in no other time or 
country has witchcraft ever been so com- 
fortably practised as it is now in India 
under British rule. In Europe it has 
always been either persecuted or ridi- 
culed ; and its worst sufferings must have 
been during that period when the Church 
insisted that belief in itchcraft was an 
essential dogma, and stamping it out a 
primary duty, 'lo disbelieve in its pre- 
ternatural existence was almost as bad 
as to practise it, wherefore between the 
two millstones of hard-set credulity and 
implacable condemnation the witch was 
brayed as in a mortar. Now though in 
India every one believes in witchcraft as 
a fact, yet there is here no church con- 
vinced that scepticism as to such a dan- 
gerous moral disease is not only in itself 

1 Tavernier, who visited India in the seven- 
teenth century, relates how, being at an English 
settlement, he saw that celebrated trick ot the 
Indian jugglers — the causing of a mango-tree to 
grow from a slip in half an hour. He says that 
an English minister, who was present, declared 
that he would refuse the communion to any man 
who looked on at such devilry, and so broke up 
the gathering. 


dangerous, but may also be, as Glanvil 
logically calls it, an insidious sapping of 
all belief in the supernatural. Thus an 
Indian sorcerer’s countrymen are not 
bound to prosecute him on religious 
grounds; while he lives under laws which, 
instead of condemning him, interfere 
actively to protect him from molestation, 
and are much more prone to hanging 
witch-finders than witches. Of course 
the witch is punished when he takes to 
poisoning or pure swindling ; but so long 
as his methods are simply magical — that 
is, so long as he pretends to work evil in 
a way not admitted to be physically pos- 
sible, by sticking pins in a wax figure, 
brewing in a cauldron, burying a fowl 
head downwards, howling out incanta- 
tions, and the like — it is not easy for an 
English judge to punish the man because 
he can make his neighbours believe that 
these operations affect the climate, the 
cattle, or the health of any one against 
whom they arc directed. I'he Penal 
Code does indeed contain one section 
that might reach witches ; ^ a section 
which, it may be remarked, mi.rely con- 
tinues the ancient Oriental distinction 
between black and w bite magic ; for, 
while it forbids the threatening of evil, 
it docs not prohibit the promise of good, 
though one can be no more an impos- 
ture than the other. In every village of 
central India they keep a hereditary ser- 
vant, whose profession is to ward off im- 
pending hailstorms by incantations, by 
consulting tlie motion of water in certain 
pots, and by dancing about with a sword. 
Jf he threatened to bring down the hail 
he would be dealt with as a witch by the 
public, and imprisoned as an intimidator 
by the magistrate ; but as his intentions 
are beneficent, he is encouraged and 
supported. In short, witches in British 
India are exposed to little professional 
risk except when they are really mis- 
chievous ; and they are under this special 

^ Section 508. It punishes the causing a per- 
son to do or omit any lawful thing, by inducing 
him to believe that he will be rendered, by some 
act of the offender, an object of divine dis« 
pleasure. 
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disadvantage only, that the law need not 
treat them with any of the caution and 
deference to popular feeling which pro- 
tect those who claim to practise religious 
observances, however irrational or in- 
defensible. P"or while we concede that 
to menace bodily harm or material mis- 
chief by the most absurd dc\iccs is 
clearly punishable, yet we find it more 
difficult to settle how far vve arc to take 
legal notice of threats of divine dis- 
pleasure issued in the name of recog- 
nised divinities, although it may never- 
theless show itself, like smallpox, in very 
substantial form. 

Witchcraft is, however, a much mcae 
manageable subject h^r modern govern- 
ments than other supf.Tstitions, because 
the delusion is more gross and palpable. 
So long as a witch keef)s to white, or even 
to greyish magic, it would be unfair that 
an impartial magistracy should prosecute 
him hastily because he is a bit of an im- 
postor. It should be remembered that 
even the most grotesque and ridiculous 
operations of witchcraft, the method of 
divining the course of a hailstorm by 
looking at water in a row of pots, for 
instance, may y)ossibly contain the germ 
or hidden kernel of some real obseiva- 
tion. At any rate, the y)ractice seems 
more likely to stimulate the spirit of 
observation and induction than the mere 
watching of signs and omen.s, or sacii- 
fices to gods ; though Comte believes 
that these things stimulated early physi- 
cal enquiry, ('hance and strangeness 
are the very essence of an omen, where- 
as sorcery pretends to he in seme sort an 
exact science. And from tliis point of 
view it might possibly be affirmed that 
even the poor ab(^riginal witch of the 
jungles, with all his sins and disreput- 
able hocu s-pogi is, is in his time and 
generation ""persecuted, like Paracelsus 
and Cornelius Agrippa, in some slight 
degree on account of his singularity 
and of his superior ingenuity, or at 
least curiosity. He may be making a 
first step, however stumbling and un- 
conscious, upon a road which may lead 
him away from abject prostration before 


the idols and pliantasms which O', er- 
awe his^'orld ; or, if he has a devil, it 
is his own familiar,^* rather his seivar.t 
than his master, not the ty/annocs 
hobgoblin that overawes the crow'd. 
He is just touching — though he may 
only touch and let go — a line of thought 
which point.s, all^eit vaguely and most 
crookedly, towards something like mental 
independence ; wiiercas the worshippers 
of stocks and stones, of ghosts and 
(lemons, are only just setting forth into 
that interminable labyrinth of specula- 
tion as to invisible and supernatural per- 
sonalities which at last threatens to lead 
modern Hindus— after ages of wander- 
ing over the wa- te ocean of their theo- 
logy, in vain pursuit of phantoms and 
meteors — back again to that despised 
materialism of v hich witchcraft maybe 
only the Tirsl dim and rudimentary 
expression. 


V 

MtSSIOxNARV AND NON-MISSIONARY 
RELKJIONS 

Professor Max Muller’s Lecture in Westminster 
Abbey, IXccmber 1873— His classification 
of religious systems as Missionaiy and non- 
Miwonaiy— Remaiks on llie classification of 
Hialinuinism as non-Missionary, upon the 
view that, as .1 pi oscly thing religion, it is 
not dying or dead — Brahmanism .still 
proscI>tis'.s in the sense of accepting and 
admitting mcmbcis from the outside — It.s 
spread among non- Aryan tribes ; examples 
and iJInstialions— Its vitality as shown by 
reforming and },uiifying movements from 
within ; and as an indigenous religion and 
social system — Question as to the ftilure of 
Biahmanism — Whether it can tr.insmute and 
raise itself in accordance with rising standards 
of intelligence and morality — Extensive 
changes will probably be gradual— Pi esent 
state of Indian polytheism compared with 
Gibbon’s sketch of religion in the Roman 
Empire — Vitality of Brahmanism — Possible 
difficulties and hazards of a tiansitional period 
under European influcnce.s. 

In the Lecture delivered by Professor 
Max Muller in Westminster Abbey on 

c 
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the day of intercession for missions in 
December 1873, he counted c^ht real 
historical religions of mankind. And 
the Lecturer went on to say that by 
study, by critical examination of tlie 
sacred books upon which all these 
religions professed to be founded, thtjy 
could be classified and compaied 
scientifically, ... A classification of 
these systems into non-missionary and 
missionary religions was directly interest- 
ing on that day of intercession for 
missions, and w^as also not based on an 
unimj)ortant or accidental characteristic, 
but rested on what w'as the very heart- 
blood in every system of human faith. 
Judaism, llrahmanism, and Zoroastrian- 
ism were oiiposed to all missionary 
enterprise; Luddhism, I^fahouKidanism, 
and Christianity were missionary religions 
from their beginning. . . . d'he Jlrah- 
mans never attempted to proselytise 
those wLo dul not by birth belong to 
the spiritual aiistocracy of their country ; 
their wish was rather to rept‘1 intrudeis, 
and they even punished those' of other 
creeds who happened to be near eiurngh 
to hear their prayers, or to see their 
sacrifices. 'The Lecturer then compared 
those religions which Jiad missionaiy 
spirit w'ith those “ in w^hich iiny attempt 
to convince others by argument, to save 
souls, to bear witness to the truth, is 
treated with pity and scorn.” The 
former wa;re, he said, alive ; the latter 
w'cre dying or dead. The religion of 
the Parsecs w^as fast dwindling; Judaism 
might not so rapidly vanish ; but lirah- 
manism, although still professed by no 
millions, w\as ilying or dead, because it 
could not stand the light of clay. The 
worship of Siva, of Ahshnu, and of the 
other popular deities, was of the same 
character as, sometimes more barbarous 
than, that of Jupiter or Apollo. It 
might live on, but w'hen a religion had 
ceased to produce champions, prophets, 
and martyrs, it had ceased to live, in 
the true sense of the v^ord ; and the 
decisive battle for the dominion of the 
w’orld w^ould have to be fought out 
among the three missionary religions 


w'hich are alive, Buddhism, Mahomedan- 
ism, and Christianity. / 

It is with great deference that I ^ 
venture to demur not only to this 
scientific classification, but also to the 
conclusions which apjiear to be mainly 
draw'll from it. It will be allow'ed that 
inferences as to the nature and U ndency 
of various existing religions, which are 
draw’n from study and exegetic com- 
parison of their scripture.s, must be 
qualified by actual observation of these 
religions in their popular form and work- 
ing effects. And if we look steadily at 
w'hat is going on around us in Europe 
and Asia, we may collect numerous facts 
and symptoms of w’hich the Lecturer 
does not seem to me to have taken 
sufficient account, d'o Professor Max 
Miiller himself the popular side of these 
religions is, of course', well known ; but 
his lecture, taken alone, seems to en- 
courage the error of presenting an Asiatic 
religion as a mysterious thing, to be 
seen only thiough its ancient books, as 
through a glass, darkly ; and to confirm 
the inveterate modem habit of assuming 
all gieat historic names to represent 
something definite, symmetrical, and 
organised — as if Asiatic institutions w^erc 
capable of being circumscribed by rules 
or formal definitions. Now, in the.se 
days it is so important for us to under- 
stand the w^ay of grow^th and the' con- 
stitution of a great antique religion ; 
there are so many practical questions 
connected with beliefs and the historic 
method of enquiry which become clearer 
wiicn examined by the light of eastern 
experiences ; and the reflex action of 
India upon Phigland is so likely to make 
itself soon felt — that a few w'ords may 
be worth saying upon those parts of the 
lecture by which jieoplc in England are, 
in my judgment, liable to be misled. 

Brahmanism is enormously the mostji 
important of the religions classified iijji 
the lecture as non missionary ; the other 
two have ceased to influence the world : 
they are now no more than survivals of 
ancient faiths still preserved by scattered 
and expatriated races. And the Lecturer, 
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while admitting that millions still worship 
the Hindu deities, considers that the 
national religion in India is in a state of 
living death, and that for the purpose of 
“gaining an idea of the issue of the 
great religious struggle of the future, 
Jlrahmanism is dead and gone/^ Now, 
it is certain that Brahmanism, being a 
great polytheism, diti'ers in origin, nature, 
and mode of growth from a religion that 
has arisen out of the teaching of its 
founder or his disciples ; the former has 
spread natuially and unconsciously, like 
a huge tree, while the latter makes its 
way by conscious design and systematic 
exertion, like the higlier pliysical organ- 
isms. It is also to be cxpe(,ted that a 
polyt'^.eisni, being the most antique 
existing species of full-grown religions, 
will, in these days, be the first to decay 
and subside. But taking things as they 
are now, and looking upon the actual 
state and movement of religions in India, 
an eye-witness would still be justified in 
affirming that this religion, although 
powerfully affected by social and politi(al 
changes so strong and sudden that they 
would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor 
dying, nor even dangerously ill; and, 
moreover, that so far from it being a 
non-missionary religion, in the sense of 
a religion that admits no pioselytes, one 
might safely aver that more persons in 
India become every year Brahmanists 
than all the converts to all the other 
religions in India put together. The 
desciiption in the lecture, of Brahmanism 
as a moribund non-missionary religion, 
like the faith of the Jews or the Parsecs, 
cannot fail to laise in England an im- 
pression quite at variance with the truth. 
For it must fix in the minds of an 
English audience the popular notion of 
an infiexiblc stationary creed, confined, 
like a stagnant pool inside a stone 
basin, within a set of beliefs and customs 
into which certain Indians are born by 
the accident that their parents were born 
in it and practised the ritual duly, but 
into which no one has for generations 
entered or is now allowed to enter who 


was not thus born wilhin the ])ale. But 
this, om a definition of Brahmanism, 
would be only jiart of the whole truth, 
and not the jart which concerns our 
present discussion. If by Brahmanism 
we understand that religion of the 
Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy 
to ]h'ahmanic scrijiUrrcs and tradition, 
which adores the Brahmanic gods and 
their incarnations, venerates the ^cow, 
observes certain rules of intermarriage 
and the sliaring of food, and which 
regards the Brahmans i)re?encc ns 
necessary to all essential rites, then this 
religion can hardly be called non- 
missionaiy in the sense of stagnation 
and exclusive immobility, ijecause it 
still proselytises in two very effectiv:) 
modes. 

'l‘hc first of these modes is the gradual 
ikahmanising of the aboiiginal, non- 
Ary^an, or castelcss tribes. 'Phe clans 
and races which inhabit the hill tracts, 
the outlying uplands, and the uncleared 
jungle districts of India, are melting 
into Hinduism all over India by a pro- 
cess much more ni[)id and effective than 
individual conversions. Among all these 
aboriginal or non-Aryan communities a 
continued social change is going on ; 
they alter their modes of life to suit 
improved conditions of existence ; their 
languages decay, and they gradually go 
over to the dominant Aryan rituals. 
They pass into Brahmanists by a natural 
upward transition which leads them to 
adopt the religion of the castes im- 
mediately above them in the social scale 
of the composite population among 
which they settle down. And we may 
reasonably guess that this process has 
been working for centuries, though it is 
likely to have been much more rapid 
than ever under British rule. d'hc 
“ethnical frontier” described in the 
Annals of Rural Bengal is an ever- 
breaking shore of primitive beliefs which 
tumble constantly into the ocean of 
Brahmanism ; and when Sir W. VI, 
Hunter, in his Dissertation on the non- 
Aryan languages of India, describes the 
gradations by which the acknowledged 
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non-Aryans of the highlands slide into 
low-caste Hindus of the plq^i, he 
dev.cribes a transmutation that is going 
on all over India. In central India it 
has certainly gone very far, with a^peed 
that seems to increase. In the interior 
of the eastern Himilayas the Huddhists 
dispute with the Ilrahmans over the 
mountain clans and the sparse families 
that live in the habitable glens ; but on 
the southern slopes, and in the jungles 
that fringe the bases of the hills, the 
Brahmans are prevailing unopposed. 
For all these tribes, by becoming Hindu, 
come under the Brahmans ; and wherever 
they have succeeded so far as to found 
a State, as the Goorkhas founded Nepal, 
they have cstaldished the ])rcdominancy 
of caste and creed as a State religion. 
'J'he number of converts thus added to 
Biahmanism in the last few generations, 
especially in this century, rnu.st be im- 
mense ; and if the word proselyte may 
be used in the sense of one who has 
come, and who has been readily admitted, 
not necessarily being one that has been 
invited or persuaded to come, then 
Brahmanism might lay claim to be by 
far the most successful proselytising 
religion of modern times in India. 

Thus Brahmanism is all over India a 
necessary first stage for the outlying 
tiibes towards Indian civilisation, or 
admission to the citizenship of the great 
Hindu community ; it very rarely implies 
any ethical change, or even a formal 
abandonment of one ritual for another; 
it is usually a rapid .sliding into Hindu 
customs, and an attempt at social 
assimilation. But the complete process 
does necessitate a considerable change 
of worship and ways of life ; for perhaps 
the surest sign of a family’s reception 
into Brahmanism is, that whereas the 
Brahman formerly, was never called in, 
he is latterly found ofliciating at domestic 
epochs and ceremonies, of birth, mar- 
riage, or death. This implies conformity 
to Brahmanic rules of eating, inter- 
marriages, and the like, and the evolution 
of a caste or sub-caste. If the converted 
family are of standing among their own 


people, the Brahman, for a consideration 
proportionate to the emergency or com- 
plexity of the case, will usually discover 
for them a decent Hindu pedigree, or 
(wBat is much easier) a miraculous 
incident, which proves a half savage 
chief or rich outcasts to be really allied 
to one of the recognised castes. We 
know how' readily the gods have always 
intervened to explain away awkward 
incidents of birth, and to provide a 
great man of humble origin with a 
parentage better suited to his success 
in after-life, d'hus the Gond chiefs of 
the central India highlands all now 
claim Baj[)ut ancestry, and have ranked 
themselves in the soldier caste. In 
aspiration they are now' Hindus of the 
Hindus, some of them cari)ing cere- 
monial refiriement to the highest pitch 
of puribin : but nevcitheless they are 
really no better than recent parvenus 
from the clans which still run almost 
wild in adjacent hills and forests, and 
w'hich care nothing for Brahmans or 
caste ])rejudices It is calculated that 
the Bhccls, a tiibe widely spread over 
central India, must have leen passing 
over in large numbers to Brahmanism 
dining the present century. There is a 
tribe near Ajrnere, of whom half were 
forcibly made Musalmans, while the* 
other half held its own non-Hindu 
customs, and until veiy lately inter- 
married with its Musalnian kindred ; 
but now this last-mentioned half has 
Brail manised, and would no more marry 
with Musalmans than the Raja of 
Benares. Sir George Campbell, in his. 
Repoit upon his Government of Bengal,, 
in 1S71-72, wrote; “It is a great 
mistake to sujipose that the Hindu 
religion is not jiroselytising ; the system 
of castes gives room for the introduction 
of any number of outsiders. So long as 
people do not interfere with existing 
castes, they may form a new caste and 
call themselves Hindus; and the Brah- 
mans are always ready to receive all who 
will submit to them and pay them. The 
process of manufacturing Rajpiits from 
ambitious aborigines goes on before our 
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eyes.” This passage, which the Lecturer 
has quoted, is one recently recorded 
observation out of many that might be 
produced, of the operation of that pro- 
cess which I have called the first mode 
of Brah manic propagation. Almost the 
whole of the great province of Assam, 
in the north-east of Bengal, conquered 
and settled by people from across the 
eastern frontiers of India, supposed to 
be akin to the Siamese, is said to have 
become Brahmanised during the last 
two centuries. It may be granted that 
people who come in after this fashion do 
not fulfil the meaning with which the 
term proselyte is used in describing the 
operations of a professedly missionary 
faitli. and that Professor Max Muller 
in his lecture clearly used the term in 
this, the ordinary European, meaning. 
Nevertheless, when we undertake to 
estimate the vitality of a religion, and 
its capacity for future adaptation and 
development (without which no religion 
can endure long), we must consider and 
take account of growth by agglomera- 
tion, as well as of extension by mission- 
ary zeal. And it is fair to argue that a 
religion A\hich still possesses so much 
power of extension and assimilation as 
Brahmanism, which has constantly pro- 
duced, and is continually producing, 
reformers and revivalists, cannot safely 
be set out of all calculation in forecasting 
the religious future of Asia, a problem so 
prodigiously complex and obscure. 

The foregoing extracts and illustra- 
tions might be amplified considerably, 
but they serve to show that the views 
put forward in this chapter are founded 
on realities of actual life around us in 
India. The main consequence of the 
pacification and settling down of these 
non-Aryans under British rule has been 
to encourage their absorption into the 
Brahmanic ritual; and they are also 
directly invited to enter in by the Brah- 
mans, to whom come great profit and 
repute by these additions to the crowd 
to whom their religious ministry is in- 
dispensable. The proselytes are now 
permitted, by the great favour of the 


divinity, to enter temple courts formerly 
tabooed to them, and to maki offerings 
which would pieviously have been re- 
jected with scorn. Their wives consult 
holy men who would once iiave disdained 
to receive them, and are admitted to the 
full honour of private interviews ; they 
elect a spiritual director from among the 
orthodox, and are enrolled among his 
disciples. They may even bring over 
their humble deities, and get them 
properly Brahmanised as incarnations. 
It should be explained that the spiritual 
director is often a personage very differ- 
ent from, and nioially superior to, the 
priest of a temple, or the holy guardian 
of a shrine, dealing with religious ques- 
tions and the consolation of troubled 
minds much less entirely in the concrete. 
All these privileges uplift the hearts of 
simple folk, and diaw them into the 
great Hock of those whose only systematic 
belief is practically laid down for them 
by Brahmans. 

This is the first of the two modes by 
which Brahmanism may be said to 
proselytise — an acceptance of the worship 
of the outer tribes, invitation to them 
to come in and conform, assumption of 
their liturgic and spiritual direction ; in 
short, holding open to them the gates of 
admission into Brahmanic caste and 
creed. It might be argued, indeed, tiiat 
Brahmanism is no clear-cut religion at 
all, in the scientific sense with which the 
word is applied to the elaborated theolo- 
gies of Christianity, of Islam, and even 
of Buddhism, which have each their 
founder and central doctrines, are fenced 
round and staked out dogmatically, with 
proper gates for lawful entry. And thus 
it might be contended that no real 
analogy exists between the spiritual 
enthusiastic conversions to the Cross or 
the Crescent and this natural melting 
down in the crucible of Brahmanism of 
masses of men as they emerge, intel- 
lectually aimless and wandering, out of 
a half-savage slate. It might also be 
said that a religion which thus, half 
involuntarily, enlarges its borders, is in 
no strict sense a missionary religion ; 
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and when J^rofcssor Max Muller’s lecture 
is carefully read, it becomes evidg;it that 
he admits within the class of missionary 
religions only those which make i)ro- 
selytism an essential and a sacred duty. 
On the other hand, it seems quite con- 
ceivable that an ordinary audience might 
not have caught this distinction, while 
no one, I venture to remark, would have 
inferred from the lecture that Jlrahman- 
ism lias still life and growth, much less 
that it is spreading, and internally under- 
going active changes that may prolong 
its existence under other forms. And 
tliis biings me to the second mode of 
brahmanic proselytism, if the word may 
be used in the sense of admitting and 
w(*lcoming adherents, who are not 
actually summoned and urged to join 
an association. 

I'he second mode by which I should 
affirm that Ihahmanism proselytises is 
by the working of the devotees and 
spiritual leaders who found new sects, 
and set up new lights in divine matters. 
In a former chajiter I have tiied to 
describe, upon a small scale, how these 
personages have constantly ap[)eaied, 
and still apjiear, among the Hindus, to 
assert new inspirations, to insist on a 
peculiar way of life, to work wonders, 
and to enrol a body of disciples who 
gradually convince themselves that their 
master was a I'eisonification of some 
god. These movements are now going 
on all over India ; some of them increase 
and ‘ take root, others wither and dis- 
a[)pear ; but it is impossible to desciibe 
as non-missionary a religion which 
permits and largely adopts all this 
wonderful diversity and intensity of 
religious pro[)agation. For the brah- 
mans do not usually reject these sect- 
aries, or di.sown them, unless their 
principle is hostility to brahmanism ; on 
the contrary, the movement is generally 
adopted and absorbed into brahmanism. 
Nor would it be correct to say that these 
are merely interior variations or changes 
within brahmanism itself, and therefoie 
quite different from the spirit of i)rose- 
lytism going foith be>otid its own religion 


to call in the outer Gentiles. Many of 
these teachers address themselves to 
every one without distinction of caste or 
of creed ; they preach to low-caste men, 
and to the aboriginal tribes who are just 
emerging out of a nomad state into a 
settled low-caste element; in fact they 
succeed largely in those ranks of the 
])opulation which would lean towards 
Christianity and Mahomedanism if they 
were not drawn into brahmanism by 
some local saint or devotee. 1 do not 
assert these rt'ligious reforms or revivals 
are essentially brahmanic ; on the 
contrary, I think that their aim and first 
impulse are usually against orthodoxy, 
monopolies of inspiration, and priestly 
abuses generally ; but this is the origin 
of every fresh development which any 
great religion has ever taken ; and in 
suive)ing the general condition of such 
a religion one must give it credit for all 
its vigorous developments, heretical or 
otherwise. Most of these movements 
which I am desciibing in India have 
issued out of brahmanism ; and hitherto 
they have almost all ended in it ; the 
leaders are mystics or devout ascetics 
who spiritualise the idolatry and rude 
supeistition of the vulgar; but they very 
rarely, except in the famous instances of 
buddhism and the Jaina doctrines, carry 
any large section of the people into any 
communion permanently se[)arale from 
brahmanism. Almost invariably they 
end by a new Jirahmanic caste or sect, 
with i)eculiar doctrines and divinities 
that elevate the hjw-caste discijile, and 
satisfy in his spiritual nature just those 
needs which (diristianity or Islam might 
otherwise have been called in to satisfy. 
And thus the brahmanic revivalists at the 
very least occupy the ground which the 
more distinctly and c(aisciously proselyt- 
ising creeds from abroad could otherwise 
annex, and make wholesale conversions 
among those classes with whom only are 
wholesale conversions in these days 
possible. 

For specimens of the second mode wc 
may take the accounts of the Kookas in 
the Punjab, whose outbreak was rather 
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sternly repressed in 1872, and of 
kindred manifestations. The Punjab 
Report for that year, which in this part 
of it leads like the letter of some legate 
addressed to the Emperor from one of 
the Asiatic provinces of Imperial Rome, 
sets forth how ‘‘R:im Singh, the leader 
of ttie sect, a man of considerable ability, 
was the son of a carpenter, who gradually 
accpiired a icpiitation of extreme sanctity, 
and even for the possession of miraculous 
powers. As his inlluence and the 
number of his followers increased, the 
tendency of his teaching became more 
political,^' ^ etc. etc. ; but what first 
brought this sect into collision with the 
British Government was their fanatical 
horrc” at the slaughter of kine, which led 
them to murder the butchers, a very fair 
jiroof of the strong Biahmanic colouring 
which pervaded this otherwise spiritual 
movement. Then we have Hakeem 
Singh, who listened to the missionaries 
until he not oniy accepted the whole 
Christian dogma, but has conceived 
himself to be the second embodiment, 
has pioclaimed himself as such, and has 
summoned the missionaries to acknow- 
ledge this latest dispensation. He works 
miracles, preaches pure morality, but 
still venerates the cow. In the remote 
eastern districts of the Central Provinces, 
which are governed from Nagporc, we 
may <'ollcct minute information regarding 
the life of one Ghabi Das, an inspired 
prophet, who sojourned in the wilderness 
fi)r six months, and then issued forth 
preaching to the poor and ignorant the 
creed of the True Name {Safnam). He 
gathered about half a million people 
together before he died in 1850. lie 
borrowed his doctrines from the well- 
known Hindu sect of Satmvnts ; and 
though he denounced Brah manic abuses 
he instituted caste rules of his own, and 
his successor was murdered, not for 
heresy, but because he aped the Brah- 
manic insignia and privileges, which is, 
of course, a very different thing, according 
to sacerdotal views, from merely adopting 

1 Punjab Administration Report, 1871-72, 
p. 412. 


the rules and tenets prescribed by Brah- 
mans.^ There can be little doubt that 
this community, if left alone, will relapse 
into a modified Brahmaninn. If it be 
still contended that these movements 
are really anti-Brahmanic in their direc- 
tion ana impulse, wc have only to point 
to the Sikhs, who began in just the same 
manner two or three centuries ago, and 
whose numbers, after rapidly increasing, 
are now beginning to diminish. As the 
Sikhs rise in the political and social 
world, they are less inclined to separate 
themselves from the general body of 
Hindus, though they conform to all 
rituals in the rough, elastic fashion of 
warlike men who, like Hector of Troy, 
cannot be hampered by priests and 
augurs when there is woil: to be done. 
Other illustrations might be given from 
the history of Elindu schisms ; and it 
might bo even affirmed that the only 
great impulse of religious improvement 
which carried its followers fairly beyond 
Brahrnanic caste and ritual is Buddhism 
and its satellite Jainism. The other 
sects have meicly formed separate castes, 
and have otherwise conformed to the 
general outline of the Brahrnanic system. 

Thus, if the word Brahmanism may 
be taken as the broad denomination of 
what is recognised by all Hindus as the 
supreme theological Faculty, and the 
comprehensive scheme of authoritative 
tradition to which all minor beliefs are 
refened for sanction and to be placed 
properly, wc may affirm that this religion, 
so far from being dead, has increased 
very considerably within times of which 
we know. It has diawn in and gathered 
up the wild tribes and the helots of 
India; while all the minor sectarian 
off-shoots have hitherto been gradually 
bent backward by popular prejudice to 
conform to it, or else have been obliged 
to leave India. And while Brahmanism 
has spread out during the last hundred 
years, so far as we can guess, it is 
probable that on Indian ground Islam 
and Christianity have both been affected, 
though in different ways, by unfavourable 
political circumstance. By sheer force, 
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by its predominant political influence, 
and also, of course, by its ii^^rinsic 
superiority over the indigenous super- 
stitions, Islam made many converts in 
India up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. There are large 
Mahomedan communities who were 
formerly Hindu clans or tribes, having 
been converted under the Moghul 
Empire; there was formerly a con- 
tinuous inflow of Mahomedans from 
central Asia. Individual conversions 
are still frequent, but the ])ro]xigation 
has lost the support of a powerful State, 
and its extension has naturally slackened 
with the rapid decline and dilapidation 
of the political dominion with which 
the faith was so closely bound up. It 
has had now to bear the disadvantage 
of too near identity with rulenshij), 
which forces Islam to stake the authenti- 
city and practical proof of its claim to 
divine favour upon the succ ess of un- 
stable human institutions. Of couise 
the misfortunes of a Musalmdn dynasty 
ruling over unbelievers must affect the 
proselytising influence of the doctrines 
which are held to justify the dominion. 
With regard to Christianity, its case is 
in some respects tlie converse to that 
of Islam ; for there is reason to believe 
that Christianity has suffeied, as to its 
propagation in India, by the strange 
success of the Christian conquerors. 
For a century or more the English have 
consistently and sincerely disowned all 
connection between their politics and 
their religion. Colonel Dow, in his 
Enquiry into the State of Ilt^ngal (1770), 
observes that persecution for religion is 
not on the list of the Company’s mis- 
deeds, and “ he that will consent to part 
with his property may carry his opinions 
away with freedom.” Ikit no degree 
of energetic asseveration by a powerful 
government in India has until very 
lately been supposed by its subjects to 
afford any clue to the real intentions of 
the governors; and so Christianity for 
many years got all the discredit and 
jealousy which accompanies the pre- 
sumption tliat a State will naturally 


give aid to the religion which it professes, 
while in reality no such aid or counten- 
ance was given. In the days when 
Christianity was actually propagated and 
pushed forward by the whole influence 
of an European power in India, it did 
succeed very perceptibly. When Francis 
Xavier could and did bring the Inquisi- 
tion to bear upon lukewarm Portuguese 
Viceroys at Goa, and when whole tribes 
submitted to conversion on con lition of 
being protected by the Portuguese from 
the vengeance of their native princes, 
against whom they had rebelled — in 
those days Christianity flourished and 
took root in India ; but the English 
never have resorted to such thorough 
measures, and of course never will. 
'I'hus Christianity was much aided by 
strong political backing ; and it also did 
very well on its own merits when it had 
neither t)olitical support nor connection ; 
but it has not advanced in India since 
it has made political connections with- 
out gaining their support. And on 
the whole we may conclude generally 
that, of the three great religions of 
India, Brahmanism, has, during the last 
hundred years, made the largest addition 
to its numbers ; though whether this 
numerical increase is or is not a de- 
ceptive symptom of strength and en- 
durance may be a different question. 
At any rate, it is good evidence of 
actual vitality, quite suflicient to warn 
us against consigning Brahmanism pre- 
maturely to the cemetery of dead 
religions. ' ' 

But it is not hard to understand why 
this should be, and why Brahmanism in 
India is likely to take an unconscionably 
long time in dying out utterly, instead of 
being, as might be supposed from a 
cursory glance at the Lecture, already 
dead. For, first, Brahmanism is in- 
digenous to India, whereas the other 
two religions are exotics. Secondly, 
Brahmanism is a religion of the pre- 
Christian, old-world type, being neither 
a State institution, like Islam, nor a 
great Church or else a congregation of 
worshippers having a common creed, like 
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Christianity. It is a way of life in 
itself, a scheme of living so interwoven 
into the whole existence and society of 
those whom it concerns, and placing 
every natural habit or duty so entirely 
upon the religious basis as the immediate 
reason and object of it, that to dis- 
tinguish in Brahmanism between matters 
known to us as sacred and profane is 
almost impossible, d'his appears to be 
the earliest form of a religion; and, so 
far as religion becomes marked off and 
eliminated out from ordinary civil life as 
a thing different in use and nature, as a 
faith concerned mainly with immateiial 
needs and interests, and with a future 
existence, by so far may we trace the 
development, or transformation, of the 
original religious idea. The terms, lay- 
man and ecclesiastic, with all the dis- 
tinctions thereby implied —indelibility of 
orders, monopoly of sacred ministry, 
Church and State existing as inde- 
pendent authorities — are all things 
which no Brahmanist understands in 
our European meaning of the words. 
Professions and privileges are hereditary 
in Brahmanism, whether they be sacred 
or profane, but a man’s religion means 
his customary rule of everyday life, 
whatever that may be. A man is not 
a Hindu because he inhabits India, or 
belongs to any particular race or State, 
but because lie is a Brahmanist. His 
whole status and social identity, the 
signs by which he may be known and 
described, belong to his religion. 

When, therefore, we say of a religion 
cast in this type that it is non-missionary, 
we mean only that it cannot be com- 
municated, or entered, without changing 
one’s whole manner of life and habitual 
rules of society. And because we, in 
England, have long ago lost the notion 
that religion has anything to do with 
the food vve eat, the clothes we wear, or 
the things we touch, we suppose that a 
religion thus bound up with a peculiar 
set of social rules, and resting not upon 
doctrine, but on cjfstom, birth, and 
status, must be incommunicable beyond 
the society into the web of which it 


is thus woven. That is true, but the 
societ^ itself extends and absorbs, the 
peculiar rites and theology following in 
second place. A tribe or individual 
becomes Brahmanised by adopting what 
are held to be the respectable, high-bred 
manners and prejudices of Brahmanism, 
and afterward by desire to propitiate 
gods of a more refined and aristocratic 
stamp, as well as more powerful, than 
their rough-hewn jungle deities. Thus 
a very recent report upon certain wild 
tracts in northern Madras, which are 
gradually becoming cultivated and settled, 
mentions that the aboriginal tribes are 
taking to infant marriages, and to burn- 
ing their dead instead of burying. This 
latter change is a sure sign of Hindu- 
ising, more sure than a mere change of 
gods, for the proselyte is very apt to 
bring in his gods with him ; the Brahman 
civilises both gods and worshippers, 
and introduces them into more refined 
society. 

A third reason why Brahmanism is 
still paramount and spreading in a 
country like India, particularly among 
the wild and ignorant, is of a sort too 
obvious to have been noticed if Brahman- 
ism had not been declared to be dead. 
It is (juite certain that the people of 
India are, as a mass, still far from 
reaching that intellectual stage when a 
revelation or prophetic message may, or 
must, be thrown back into earlier ages 
and unfamiliar scenes ; wherefore this 
religion, which is continually and copi- 
ously sustained by perpetual miraculous 
intervention, and which still keeps open 
its gates to any quantity of new prodigies 
and new 'deities, must necessarily prevail 
for a long time against more spiritual 
faiths. It is impossible in India to make 
voluntary conversion of any number 
perceptible in so vast a population 
without miraculous gifts, rarely claimed 
by, but always imputed to, a new teacher 
or saint. Devotion and asceticism 
impress because they are found to 
connote influence with heaven, rather 
than as ethical examples. Francis 
Xavier, the one successful modern’ 
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missionary of multitudinous Christian 
conversions in India, was both an ascetic 
and worker of miracles. He knew well, 
as Lacordaire says, the main source of 
success by missionaries to be that strong 
certitude in their cause which is only 
attested to simple folk by vigorous self- 
devotion and incredible labour for no 
visible reward. It would never have 
occurred to him that evangelisation could 
be attempted by any force weaker than 
spontaneous enthusiasm and emotional 
power. And it is yet to be seen whether 
the most conscientious efforts of salaried 
preachers to do their duty can avail 
much ; or whether a decent middle-class 
education, such as is now given in the 
Scotch mission Schools, will prepare 
heathen folk for embracing the Gospel. 
Xavier “ usually went on foot, and 
without shoes, living only on roasted 
rice, which he begged as he went on, and 
slept on the ground with a stone under 
his head;’^^ in fact, he lived in India 
like an Indian ascetic, and, being also an 
e.\traord inary chanicter, he soon acejuired 
the fame of wonder-working. He raised 
a youth from the dead at "JVavancoie, 
when on the spot a large number wcie 
converted j the act was selected with 
other miracles by the Auditors of the 
Rota, upon whose re[)ort the ]>ull of 
canonisation was issued, as resting upon 
incontrovertible evidence, formally tested 
and judicially examined. 

Therefore, to recapitulate what has 
just been said, l]rahmanism still lives 
and is propagated in India faster than 
any other religion, for these three 
principal reasons, namely : — 

That it is indigenous, the produce of 
the soil and of an environment that 
still exists. 

That it is a social system, and a very 
elastic one; while the people in 
India, as a body, still need a religion 
which, like Brahmanism, provides 
them with social rules, with laws of 
custom as well as of conduct. 

^ Coleridge, “Life and Letters of S. Francis 
Xavier,” v<3. i. p. i6i. 


That it encourages and is nourished 
by a constant miraculous agency 
working at full pressure, and by 
relays of divine embodiments ; 
while, in the j)resent intellectual 
state of the population of India, no 
religion will be widely embraced 
without visible miraculous creden- 
tials. 

And it may be fairly conjectured that 
these three chanicteristics are likely to 
keep ]^rahmanism alive in India for 
several generations to come. No one 
need doubt that it is gradually becoming 
purged and refined, but this is a process 
through which all jiopular religions pass ; 
and they are not always extinguished by 
it. The more cruel and indecent rites of 
Brahmanism have hitherto owed their 
reformation principally to ordinances of 
the English police, wdio have sup- 
pressed suicide, self-mutilation, and 
other unsightly or immodest spectacles. 
But because Brahmanism has been 
purged by human statute, it by no means 
follows that thiC religion is dying, or even 
dangerously ill, (rom what is sometimes 
thought healthy medicine; and no 
religion ever possessed greater elements 
of elasticity or alterative capacities, 
'rhe worship of Siva and Vishnu is said, 
and truly, in the lecture, to be still in 
many cases of a more degraded character 
than the w'orship of Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Minerva. No one knows better than 
Professor Max Muller the multiform 
changes wdiich the w’orship and attributes 
of the Hindu triad have undergone, or 
the endless variety of conceptions and 
personifications under which they liave 
been already adored. And remembering 
that Vishnu and Siva are only different 
refractions of the idea of divinity seen/ 
through the prism of po])ular imagination,! 
there appears no reason why they shouldj 
not go on changing toward a highed 
evolution as the people emerge out of^ 
abject idolatrous terror of their gods.' 
Supposing India ^o have been left to 
work out its own destiny as an Asiatic 
country unconquered by Europe, the 
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process might have been a very long one 
indeed, starting from the point at which 
Brahmanism now stands. Under Euro- 
pean stimulants it will probably be very 
much abridged ; but there is the religion 
still flourishing before our eyes like a 
green bay tree, and one cannot positively 
affirm that it is likely soon to vanish and 
be no more seen. That the polytheism 
may altogether melt away and dissolve 
in the course of time may be conjectured 
to be its not improbable destiny. On 
the other hand, it is not impossible that 
Brahmanism may be able gradually to 
spiritualise and centralise its Pantheon, 
reduce its theology to a compact system, 
soften down its marvels by symbolisms 
and interpretations, discard dogmatic 
extremes, and generally to bring itself 
into accordance with improved standards 
of .science and intelligence. There is 
hardly a religion which does not go 
through this proce ss, or which maintains, 
without revision, the uncompromising 
commands or mystic utterances of its 
founders. And it is a matter of ‘‘Urprise 
that scientific observers should have 
recognised the long course of develop- 
ment which other religions undergo, 
should admit that the religion of 
Zoroaster and Judaism arc still alive, 
after so many centuries, and such 
tremendous calamities, and yet should 
also declare Brahmanism, which provides 
rites and beliefs to 200 millions, to be 
dead because its earlier forms (what arc 
sometimes called the coarser conceptions 
of popular religion) are sloughing off. 

“When a religion,’' said the Jyecturer, 
“ has ceased to produce defenders of the 
faith, prophets, champions, and martyrs, 
it has ceased to live." This is a bold 
and far-reaching sentence, which must 
have sounded through the long-drawn 
Gothic aisles of Westminster Abbey with 
a strange echo in the minds of many 
hearers among the crowd who were 
assured that, judged by this infallible 
criterion, Brahmanism was dead, and 
who may have asked themselves how 
many religions could stand such a test 
of vitality. Brahmanism, at any rate, 


has at this moment many prophets and 
champions; it has no martyrs, because 
the British Government not only /efuses 
obstinately to persecute any one, or to 
let any one persecute his neighbour, but 
absolutely puts down self-immolation as 
a public nuisance. Our police drag 
people from under Jagannath's car, ancl 
fine the whole township if a man kills or 
mutilates himstflf. Human sacrifices are 
still perpetrated under the cloaks of 
mysterious, unaccountable murders ; and 
there would be plenty of martyrdom if 
tile magistrates v;ould wink at it, but 
they do not. As for champions, the 
Kookas belong to our own day, and 
have scaled their testimony; and there 
arc thousands of tall Rajpfits who would 
like nothing better than to take up sword 
and buckler in defence of their patron 
divinity if exposed to insult, or of any 
oth(‘r sacred institution. 'Fhe prophets 
and insfiired teachers of purified Brah- 
manism are very numerous ; the saints 
and semi -divine personages still appear; 
so that, although orthodox Brahmanism 
may not deserve credit for all these 
movements, yet any one who surveys 
India must acknowledge that Brahman- 
ism, tried by this criterion, is decidedly 
alive. 

Now, I have thought it might be 
w^orth while thus to enlarge upon what 
seems to me to be the very premature 
interment Brahmanism in Westminster 
Abbey, because there is no country in 
the world which can bear comparison 
with India for the study of that science 
of religion which the Lecturer announced. 
No other country contains three great his- 
toric religions (of which two are on a vast 
.scale), and has propagated a fourth, the 
largest of all. Therefore it is probable 
that on the plains of India, if anywhere 
in Asia, will be fought out that decisive 
battle of creeds for the dominion of the 
world which the lecture predicts. When, 
therefore, we are told that Brahmanism, 
which holds these plains in force and 
strong array, is dead, and that the 
decisive struggle lies between “ the three 
missionary religions, Buddhism, Mahome- 
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danism, and Christianity,’’ I own some 
surprise at this rendering of the actual 
situalmn, and at this forecast of the 
religious future. JMom the view-point of 
missionary enterprise it seems a miscal- 
culation of the power and position of 
the enemy. If, indeed, the victory is to 
be gained by that kind of missionary 
activity which is explained to consist in 
persuading people to abandon small theo- 
logic feuds, to drop the galling chains 
of creeds and distinct formulas, and to rely 
upon gradual intellectual expansion into 
the pure morality which the lecture pro- 
poses as the real end in view of all 
reasonable missions, then it might be 
agreed that Brahmanism is likely to 
accommodate itself to this operation 
more easily than sharp-set dogmatic 
systems. How this end can be con 
sistent with the professed aim of mission- 
ary work is not (juite plain ; nor ('an one 
easily perceive how the missionary, >vho 
is by his calling a prophet, champion, or 
martyr (else is his religion dead), can be 
instructed to go about making himself 
acceptable to every decent heathen 
moraliser whom he meets, cheerfully 
discovering points of agreement, good- 
naturedly sinking little points of doctrinal 
difference which breed strife, and keep- 
ing somewhat in the background the 
])ositive articles of Christian faith. It 
may be conjectured that the more 
earnest missionaries will even yet hardly 
agree with the lecture that the essentials 
of their religion are not in the creeds 
but in Love, because missionaries are 
sent forth to proj)ound scriptures which 
say clearly that what we believe or dis- 
believe is literally a burning question. 
But admitting the pacific solution to be 
probable, then it will affect all religions 
equally, and the decisive battle will never 
be fought at all. On the other hand, 
if there is to be a great Armageddon of 
jarring creeds, no battle-field is so likely 
as India ; and those who go to war there 
must for many a day take Brahmanism 
into their strategic calculations. 

The purport of this essay, therefore, 
is not to take any share in such a vast 


speculation as would be the attempt 
to trace the future course of Asiatic 
religions, but merely to remonstrate 
against a scientific forecast which begins 
by striking Brahmanism out of the cal- 
culation. There is nothing in the 
structure or present state of Brahmanism 
which need bring final dissolution upon 
this religion with fatal rapidity, or that 
need prevent its undergoing the same 
modifications, mystifications, and spiritual 
quickening which have preserved other 
Asiatic religions. Qualified observers 
have thought that we might at any time 
witness a great Brahmanic reforming 
revival in India, if some really gifted 
and singularly powerful prophet were to 
arise among the Hindus. Certainly the 
reform must come soon, for extraordinary 
political and social changes must always 
shake violently the fabric of a religion 
belonging to other times and circum- 
stances. And it is most unsafe to 
venture even a conjecture as to the 
form or direction which the inevitable 
changes in Indian ideas must lake, be- 
cause the situation is so unprecedented ; 
for the effect of suddenly bringing India 
into full rapport with the foremost of 
luiropean nations cannot be estimated 
by this generation. We cannot say what 
may be the result of letting loose upon 
the country all the ideas and levelling 
forces which arc engendered by a demo- 
cratic European nation, and which at 
present tend to substitute a rather 
cynical utilitarianism for the traditional 
prestige of capricious kings and priests, 
and of the gods whom they made in their 
own image. To these forces Buddhism 
and Mahomedanism, the religions called 
missionary, are quite as much exposed 
as Brahmanism; nor can one perceive 
why northern Buddhism should not be 
as much affected externally by observa- 
tion and experience as the Brahmanic 
doctrines; while Islam has dangers of 
its own. Brahmanism must undoubtedly 
make haste to change its outward features, 
economise its lavish wonder-working, and 
concentrate its divine essences ; but one 
would imagine that no religion was ever 
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/better qualitied for protecting itself by 
A various transformations, or bettor fitted 
/ with the necessary machinery. When- 
ever the modern forces come into 
widely-effcctive play upon Asia, what 
chance will Ihiddhism and Islam have 
of withstanding them which Brahmanism 
may not have also? Or what prospect 
will there be of any great aiena being 
left in which the dominion of the world 
can be staked as the prize of a tourna- 
ment among religions clad in the armour 
and using the weapons of our ancestors ? 
The state and movement of religion in 
India have always widely influenced the 
whole of eastern As’a; and, so far as 
India is concerned, such a tournament 
is not likely to come off while the 
country forms part of the British Empire, 
and continues to learn English. It is 
far more j^robable that the masses will 
for generations remain in a kind of 
simplified ikahmanism, vdiich will ac- 
commodate itself to altered material cir- 
cumstance and to higher moral notions. 
The educated and reflective classes can 
hardly be expected to enter any dogmatic 
system of faith, Brabrnoism, as propa- 
gated by its latest expounders, seems to 
be IJnitarianiMii of an European type, 
and, so far as one can understand its 
argument, appears to have no logical 
stability or locus standi between revela- 
tion and pure rationalism ; it propounds 
either too much or too little to its 
hearers. Looking back at the history 
of such religions, and looking round at 
the present situation of India, we may 
well doubt whether for centiuies to come 
any beliefs or deities hostile to Brah- 
manism will prevail among the masses 
which inhabit the vast inland provinces, 
the pagan multitudes that always are so 
slow to quit their indigenous supersti- 
tions, so reluctant to drive forth the 
parting genius from haunted spring and 
tangled thicket, and to make “ Peor and 
Baalim forsake thcT temples dim.” 
That these superstitions will be per- 
petually toning down, and becoming 
civilised with the general civilisation 
of India, is a matter of course; but 


whether they will be replaced by a 
complete adoption of any other religion 
is very (lueslionable, though the great 
precedent of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire cannot be disregarded, despite 
the wide divergencies of ages and circum- 
stances of every kind. The use of 
historic analogies as a guide to the in- 
torprctJftion of current affairs reejuires 
great caution, and Burke says truly that 
one must avr)id treating history as a 
repertory of case s and precedents for a 
lawyer. Nevertheless, resemblances — 
political, social, and religious — between 
the Romnn Empire and British India 
arc incessantly catching the fancy of 
Anglo-Indians at the ])rcsent day. The 
sketch given in Gibbon’s second Chapter 
of the state of religion in the Emi)ire 
during the secona century of the 
(Jhribtian (‘Ta might be adopted to 
describe in rapid outline the stale of 
Hinduism at the present day. 'The 
tolerant superstition of the people “ not 
confined by tl.c claims of any specula- 
tive system”; the “devout polytheist, 
whom fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a 
dream or an omen, a singular disorder, 
or a distant journey, ])erpetually disposed 
to multiply the articles of his belief, 
and to enlarge the list of his pro- 
tectors ” ; the “ ingenuous youth alike 
instructed in every school to reject and 
despise the religion of the multitude”; 
the philosophic class who “look with 
indulgcm o on the errors of the vulgar, 
diligently practise the cerj^monies of 
their fathers, and devoutly frequent the 
temples of their gods”; the “magis- 
trates who know and value the advant- 
ages of religion as it is connected 
with civil government ” — all these scenes 
and feelings are represented in India 
at this moment, though by no means in 
all parts of India. Seventeen centuries 
ago the outcome and conclusion of all 
these things in Europe and Asia Minor 
was Christianity, which absorbed all the 
nations of the Empire as they “insens- 
ibly melted away into the Roman name 
and people,” ^ though even in the heart 
* Gibbon, vol. i. chap, ii, 
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of the Empire, paganism took live or 
siK centuries to disappear. But^^i^tory 
does not repeat itself on so vast a scale ; 
the seasons and the intellectual condition 
of the modern world, are unfavourable 
to religious flood-tides ; it is incredible 
that Islam or Buddhism should ever 
again invade or occujiy a great and 
highly civilised country, and the mind 
of Europe is turning to other things 
more exciting in these days than 
religious proselytism. It may be even 
doubled whether Brahmanism has to 
fear destruction at the hands of the 
three great missionary religions of the 
lecture, though it is quite possible that 
more difficult and dangerous experiences 
than wholesale religious conversion are 
before India. Little penetration is 
needed to anlicijiatc the intellectual 
and moral effects of a state of transi- 
tion whenever the traditional forms of 
religious belief shall come to have 
fallen into universal discredit with the 
reflective and influential classes, who 
may have found nothing to substitute 
for these beliefs but a superficial instruc- 
tion ; while at the same time the rapid 
advance of piospcrity, and the opening 
of a new world of material needs and 
allurements, shall have made men rest- 
less and discontented. These things may 
be still far distant in India, where 
lunopean ideas have as yet touched 
only the outskirts of our dominion, and 
and are only apj^rcciated in a kind of 
second-hand, unreal way by the artificial 
cla.sscs which are politically bound up 
with the hhiglish rule, to which they owe 
their existence. Neverthcle.ss, our suc- 
cessors may one day be reminded of 
the picture drawn in the forcible passage 
which heie follows, and which brings 
this chapter to its conclusion : — 

“ IJiit epochs soiiictiinos occur, in the course 
of the exislcnce of a nation, at which the 
ancient cu.stoms of a ]’)cople are changed, 
religious belief dislurbccl, and the spell of 
tradition broken ; while the ditfusion of know- 
ledge is yet imperfect, and the civil rights of 
the community are ill secured, or confined 
within veiy narrow limits. The country then 
assumes a dim and dubious shape in the eyes 


of the citizens ; they no longer behold it i.i tlie 
soil which they inhabit, for that soil is to lliein 
a dull inanimate clod ; nor in the usages of 
their forefat lieis, which they have been taught to 
look upon as a debasing yoke ; nor in religion, 
for of that they doubt ; nor in the Jaws, which 
do not originate in their own authority. . . . 
They entrench themselves within the dull 
precincts of a narrow egotism. They are 
emancipated from prejudice, without having 
acknowledged the empire of reason ; they are 
animated neither by instinctive patriotism nor 
by thinking patriotism . . . but they have 
stopped half-way between the two in the midst 
of confusion and distress.” ^ - 

^ “ Democracy in America,” De Tocc]iicvillc 
(Reeve’s translation), vol. i. chap. xiv. 

The subjoined extract is taken from the pre- 
face to “Hinduism” (1874). by the Rev. John 
Kol)Son, a missionary wlio-.c thorough knowledge 
of the religions of Northern India is incontestable. 
It was wnlten immediately after the deliveiy of 
the lecture in Westminster Abbey, the appeal ance 
of the fou'going criliciMU upon the h dure, and 
Profe.ssor Max Muller’s leply to the criticiv.n : — 

“A discussion has lately appealed in the 
jKigcs of the Foi tnii^^hlly Review between Mr. 
Lyall and Max Ivluller, on the missionary 
cliaracter and vitality of the lhahmanical 
leligion. It has evidently in a great measure 
spuing fiom a mi-^conceplion of the meaning of 
the latter in his lecture on “ Missionaries,” in 
Westminster Abbey, and might not have been 
raised had Mr. Lyall seen the lecture in its 
pulilishcd form instead of the report in the 
Tunes, ... It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
Icim Brahmanism should be u.sed, for in its 
strict sense it means merely the religion of the 
Biahmans, and i-> utterly non-expansive. . , . 
]iut if we take that system w'hich jdaces the 
Brahman at the head, but includes aKo the 
religion of every caste that may come w'ithin its 
pale, and w’hicli may be more appiopiiately ' 
termed Hinduism, then it is expansive, though ^ 
it is proselytising rather than missionary; and' 
it })rt>selytiscs by absorbing tribes, not by con- ^ 
verting individuals. 

“But Hinduism has still great vitality. Max 
Muller, alter describing in his lecture the most 
jmpular gods of the Hindu 1 ‘antlicon, adds: 

‘ But ask any Hindu, who can read, and write, 
and think, whether they are the gods he 
believes in, and he will smile at your credulity.’ 
And in his article he says : * I ask Mr. I.yall, 
is this true, or is it not?* If he wdll allow 
me to answer this question, I w^ould .say that 
perhaps a definition of the woid ‘ think ’ might 
remove misconception, but, in so far as I under- 
stand his words, and in so far as my cxpeiience 
goes, Mt is not true.* I have met Hindus 
who could read and write ami think, and who 
soberly, firmly, and acutely maintained* their 
faith ill Vishnu and Siva, and even in the 
efficacy of worshipping their images.” 
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VI 

ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
STATE AND KELIOTON IN CHINA 

I 

DilTcrcnce between earliest and latest ideas on 
relntions between Religion and the State — 
Controversies in Europe over the ({uestion— 
Separation between religion and civil govern- 
ment is becoming a recognised ptinciple in 
Euiojie, while* the contrary is still the rule in 
Asia — islamitjc institutions — Position of the 
Chinese government, and its method of deal- 
ing witli the three official religions of China 
— Confucian, lluddhist, Taoiiist, all in- 
dej ndently established as sejiarate creed'. — 
Public worship of the Chinese, rites per- 
fonned by Etnpoior -'T he contents of the 
Ttkin GazetU diustrate the attitude of the 
Ciovernnient towaid leligion, and explain its 
influence -Posthumous honours and titles 
bestowed on deceased persons, their deifica- 
tion by order of Government — 'I'itles and 
reward given to divinities for public services, 
in<*1ances (luoted— Conlr(.il exercised by the 
State ov( r lluddhist incarnations, cases cited 
from Gazette — Intellectual condition of a 
people which secs no clear distinction 
betwc<*n the unseen and the visible worl<l, 
between ^’ocls and men — Danger of too close 
cornu ction between Keligioii and the State. 

OxNE important difference between the 
earlier and the latest principles of 
government is mnrkcd by the changes 
which have taken place in men's ideas 
on the subject of the proper relations 
between the ruler and the priesthood, 
the State and the Church, the civil 
government and the ecclesiastical bodies. 
In times when all authority necessarily 
claimed to derive from a divine man- 
date, when laws were supernaturally 
delivered, and when crimes might be 
most effectively treated as sins against 
the gods, it was natural that the ruler 
should assume religious as well as civil 
supremacy ; that he should take on him- 
self, wherever he could, the visible 
headship of the external worship ; and 
that he should employ his power to 
obtain command of spiritual forms and 
institutions. We know that the Roman 


Emperors long kept in their own hands 
the (^ief pontifical office, until the 
sacreu or hierophantic functions of the 
sovereign vanished, in Europe, w'ith 
paganism. We have read of the high 
paramount authority over religious affairs 
maintained by Constantine and his im- 
mediate successors. 'Then, in the Middle 
Ages, came the long struggle between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil powers; 
when the Papacy had - oncentrated and 
brought into focus all the independent 
spiritual authority of western Christen- 
dom, and declared absolute separation 
between the dominions of the Church 
and of the Stale. But between spiritual 
and temporal matters, as they affect the 
daily life and cemduct of the jieople, the 
distinction is in practice hard to draw, 
and harder to mainUm. The attempt 
to partition off such things into two 
provinces, and to place each province 
under an independent and co-ordinate 
authority, was inevitably followed by 
incessant and fervv.ht discussion and 
contest over the right and recognisable 
border that should divide two com- 
plicated jurisdictions not easily definable. 

The course and development of this 
conllict, which prevailed throughout 
Europe in various forms*, have been 
very different in different countries: the 
English Reformation, which restored tne 
Church as a national institution, is a 
notable instance of the manner in wffiich 
some of the nations which broke away 
from Roman Catholicism recurred to the 
earlier principle of according supremacy 
to the suite’s ruler. It may perhaps be 
said that from the time when the Church 
attempted to mark off her share in the 
government of mankind into a separate 
and independent department, the con- 
troversy over the precise range and 
limits of that department has never 
ceased. And the general result, in the 
most civilised countries, is that while 
the ecclesiastical power has in these 
latter days been disarmed, and can no 
longer uphold any pretensions to con- 
current authority within the domain of 
civil administration, on the other hand 
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the civil power is rapidly vvilhdiawing 
from its ancient claims to headsjiip and 
overlordship in matters of belief of ritual. 
7‘he civil government interferes very 
reluctantly indeed in questions of 
doctrine ; it still maintains, under such 
laws as may be existing, what M. Paul 
Pert, the l^'ronch Minister, has termed a 
general police of worship ; but the tend- 
ency is towards rei)caling any laws which 
throw this duty upon the administration, 
'rhe ruling power no longer looks to the 
leligious bodies, as such, for support; 
but on the contiary is anxious rather to 
disown than to rely ui)on an alliance 
with any jiarticular form of religion. 
The view now predominant is that which 
was set forth in Macaulay’s essay on Mr. 
Gladstone’s book on Chinch and State, 
wliere the reviewer argues that a govern- 
ment in its public and collective capacity 
has no more to do with the piofession of 
dogmatic distinctions than a railway 
comj)any. In short, politics and theo- 
logy, finding that they cannot work 
together, have agreed to stand apart, 
desiiing to have as little to do with each 
other as may be possible ; and upon 
some compromise of this kind peace is 
now gcneially concluded in the most 
advanced societies, except upon some 
debatable ground like education. There 
may still be found in ]'iurot)c a Church 
party that w'ould break in the State to 
the Church’s harness, and a political 
])arty that would give no quarter to 
ecclesiasticiMn ; but on the whole it is 
now becoming an established principle 
in western Euro])e, that a comi)lete and 
formal separation between religion and 
civil rulership is essential to any rational 
administiation cither of the State or of 
the Church The temporal sovereigns 
decline, so far as they can, interposition 
in spiritual affairs : the only sjiiritual 
potentate who still maintains pertinaci- 
ously his right to intervene in the tein- 
pordJ government of Christians has been 
deprived of his own temporalities ; and 
the main current of modern (.pinion sets 
towards disestablishment, disendow ment, 
suppicssing budgeh des culUs^ cutting the 


States clear of their connection with 
(vhurches, and taking up an attitude, in 
regard to religious institutions, of ir- 
responsibility and more or less respectful 
unconcern. So that the earlier ideas on 
this subject are now not only rejected, 
but reversed ; to the jainciple of union 
between the secular and spiritual 
authorities is succeeding the principle 
of divorce. 

but if it is true that kAiropean ideas 
on the relations between Church and 
State are reaching this climax, this makes 
it very well W'orth while to bear in mind 
that in the non Christian world the 
earlier notions on this subject predomi- 
nate, and materially inllucncc societies. 
'I'hrec out of the great Governments of 
Europe — lAigland, Fiance, and Russia — 
rule over large numbers of non-Christian 
people, and are in constant relation with 
non-Christian States. And some of the 
many and strange dirficiilties besetting 
this position arc connected with the in- 
cident that in Asia and Mahomedan 
Africa the tem])oral ruler is generally 
expected to do what in wcstcin Europe 
he is generally denounced for doing, to 
assume, that is, a direct and practical 
authority over the administration of re- 
ligious affairs; while the statesman is 
undoubtedly ex[)ectcd to be a worship- 
ping man. Moreover, these difficulties, 
where Islam is concerned, have not 
missed appreciation at Constantinople ; 
for the Suit an has lately been disclosing 
some anxiety about the spiritual unity 
of Islam, and is showing a disposition 
to employ his claims to the Kaliphatc 
as a means of taking upon himself the 
functions left vacant by the disabilities of 
a non-Mahomedan ruler in Mahomedan 
countries. And the mere fact that the 
Turkish Sultans, with no pretensions to 
sacred character or descent, have for 
some centuries been able to impose 
themselves as Kaliphs upon a very large 
part of the Mahomedan world, proves 
how closely the spiritual headship is 
bound up, outside Europe, v/ith temporal 
dominion. It is, and must be, the policy 
of a native Asiatic ruler to secure and 
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maintain this union of forces ; since, so 
long as he stands outside and discon- 
nected from the spiritualities, he is in 
a dangerously imperfect condition; he 
leaves in other hands a lever that may 
be used to upset Inm, and he is cut off 
from the control and direction of an 
active, never-resting machinery, always at 
work among his people. Of course, an 
Asiatic sovereign may and does govern 
people of various creeds, as in India; 
and it may hapjjen, though the case is 
rare, that he himself professes exclusively 
the creed of a minority. But in this latter 
case (which almost always indicates recent 
and ihcomjjlete con(|ucst) the position 
of a native ruler is unstable ; while, on 
the ot’'er hand, the more effectually he 
can combine with his secular sovereignty 
an acknowledged authority over and con- 
trol over the leligious organisation, the 
stronger and more solid is his dominion, 
'rhe early By/antinc canperors acted upon 
this principle ; and its most obvious and 
well-known illustration is to be seen in 
the rapid rise and the complete i)re- 
dominance for centuries of Mahomedan- 
ism as a ruling power throughout the 
greater part of Asia. For it is manifest 
that the eaily successes of Islam were due 
to the sudden appearance, in a part of 
the world divided by great schisms or 
petty local creeds, of a series of leaders 
who impersonated the full idea of a 
theocracy, and who united more com- 
pletely and effectively than ever before 
or since in the world’s history, the two 
momentous forces of military and religious 
enthusiasm. 

But the institutions of Islam are, after 
all, barbarous through their very sim- 
plicity ; while its intolerant monotheism 
is a peculiar product of western Asia. 
It may be more interesting to look much 
further eastward, and to examine the re- 
lations of the civil government to religion 
in a country where creeds and rituals 
still preserve their primitive multiformity, 
where they all have, nevertheless, free 
play, and where the ruler finds it possible 
and advantageous to preside over all of 
them. Nowhere is this better seen than 


in that empire which at one time had 
attain<ni, as a government, the highest 
level yet reached by purely Asiatic civil- 
isation, which is the oldest of Asiatic 
empires, and still not unlikely to outlast 
all otheis now existing — the empire of 
China. 

'I'hc Chinese Government is singular 
in Asia as representing a kind of consti- 
tutional conservatism. No other great 
Asiatic State ever got beyond the 
simplest forms of arbitrary sovereignty ; 
whereas in China the governing class 
has for centuries been endeavouring to 
stand still at a remarkably forward stage 
of administrative organisation long ago 
attained; and this is not the immobility 
of mere supeistilion and ignorance, as 
in the case of the nations aiound, but it 
is apparently due to a delibeiate mis- 
trust of progress beyond the point 
already i cached. This feeling is pro- 
bably much nK>re justifiable in Asia 
than in iMirope ; for until the incoherent 
groups of different races and religions 
w’hich make up the population of an 
Asiatic empire become moulded into 
some sort of national conglomerate, they 
form a very shifty foundation fer elaborate 
political buildings. A well-knit and long- 
established European nation may play 
fast and loose with its institutions, and 
amuse itself with new economical prin- 
ciples and experiments in governing; 
may allow chronic disaffection to run on 
in a province, on the chance of its wearing 
itself out, and may be indifferent to the 
encroachment of the legislative upon the 
executive power, and to the relaxing of 
the imperial authority. But Asiatic 
constitutions cannot stand such treat- 
ment, and rulers are obliged to be much 
more cautious in handling rough con- 
glomerate masses of tribes and sects. 
Nor can it be denied that civilisation, 
whatever be its benefits to Asia, acts as 
a disintegrating force among the first 
principles which lie at the biise of all 
Asiatic governments, where the corner- 
stone is usually the divine right of kings. 
However this may be, the Chinese have 
certainly succeeded in organising scien- 
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tific methods of administration without 
disturbing primitive ideas ; an f jxperi- 
ment of great interest to the Pmglish, 
who have before them a problem not 
altogether dissimilar. 

China has had, moreover, the good 
fortune of lying beyond the full sweep of 
the destructive waves of Maliomedan 
invasion, which spent their force on her 
extreme frontier ; so she escaped the 
deluge which has separated all western 
Asia into two distinct periods, and has 
produced, wherever it spread, a complete 
interruption of political continuity. And 
while her religions have thus retained their 
natural variety, and have escaped being 
crushed out or overlaid by the levelling 
power of Islam, China has attained this 
superiority over India, that she suc- 
ceeded centuries ago in bringing he 3 r 
religious doctrines and worships into 
practical co-operation with her secular 
organisation. It would seem as if the 
lavish fertility with which Indian soil 
produces religious ideas and forms has 
hindered them from being turned to 
account, and built up into any great 
religious system ; or else that India 
has never had a native government 
large and strong enough to organise 
Brahmanism as a foundation and support 
of its authority, as the Chinese have 
enlisted their ancient Pantheon into the 
State’s service ; while it does not appear 
that Indian religions have ever been 
pressed into the service of morality. 
The only great State religion and organ- 
ised Church which ever throve in India 
was Buddhism ; and it is precisely this 
religion which, after its mysterious 
break-up in India, found a permanent 
home, and an immense, though dis- 
torted, development as the greatest 
established religion of China. Yet 
Buddhism is only one among others, for 
the Chinese Government seems, perhaps 
alone among civilised States, to have 
solved the problem of maintaining simul- 
taneous relations, close and sympathetic, 
with several established official religions. 
In European States, wherever uniformity 
of belief can no longer be preseived, the 


State usually finds it impossible to iden- 
tify itself with several rival creeds, and 
very inconvenient to remain on good 
terms with one particular creed, where- 
upon it withdraws as much as possible 
from connection with any of them. In 
Mahomedan countries this difficulty is 
forestalled by diligently stamping out all 
creeds but one, wherever this is possible. 
But in China, so far as can be judged 
from written accounts, the pccid'arity is 
not only that the State is tolerant andf 
fairly impartial to a multiplicity of creeds j 
and worships (for that is seen everywhere 1 
in Asia beyond the pale of Islam), but I 
that at least three established religions 
are fostered and sedulously patronised 
by the Government according to their 
specialities and respective values in use 
for the great purposes of the orderly 
administration of the empire, and the 
upholding of the national traditions of 
conduct and morality. Nowhere is the 
princit)le of adapting the motive power 
of religion to the machinery of adminis- 
tration carried out so sciei\tifically as it 
appears to be in China. 'The vast area 
and the immenstj population of the 
Empire afford ample room for several 
religions ; the system of government 
finds employment and a congenial 
atmosphere for them all. The tradition 
of the Imperial Court is to keep the 
Emperor’s person in august and majestic 
seclusion ; the practice is to set out all 
their administrative proceedings and acts 
of State under imposing formularies and 
high-sounding moral ordinances, keeping 
the inner mechanism of the State secret 
and mysterious. All this system har- 
monises with and favours the policy of 
associating religion with every depart- 
ment of the ])ublic service, and of 
identifying the laws of the Government 
with the decrees of Heaven. The State 
interposes itself as much as possible be- 
tween the people and their gods; the 
emperor claims to be the authorised 
charge d\ij(faires, or chief agent and 
intercessor for his country with the 
Supreme Powers. And the Chinese 
Government has this advantage, that 
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although its dynasty is to some degree 
foreign, it is nevertheless not so far 
ahead of, or apart from, the prevailing 
intellectual standard among its subjects 
that it cannot recognise or treat with 
religions of low and incongruous types 
without offending the public opinion of 
some influential body among its subjects. 
A Christian or Mahomedan Government 
can at most accord unwilling recognition 
to creeds of a totally different species. 
But the Chinese Im])erial Government 
seems able to work with, and to derive 
sui)port from, at lea^t three great religions 
of very diverse character : the Confiician 
system, the Buddhist Church with its 
Orders, and the daoiiist worship of 
innunu rable magic genii and Nature 
gods. 

All accounts of China agree generally 
in describing these three forms of rtiligion 
as existing sc])ara(ely and independently, 
although they have influenced and 
coloured one another. And if this be 
their condition (although no one can 
feel sure of understanding religions who 
has not been among the jjeople who 
practise them) it seems ceitainly remark- 
able that in China, wiiich possesses an 
ancient and comparatively uninterrupted 
civilisation, and a highly centralised 
government, the various beliefs and 
worships should not have coalesced, in 
the course of many centuries, into some 
comprehensive national religion. Even 
in India, where the whole country has 
never fallen under complete political 
centralisation, and where everything has 
aided to prevent the regular growth of 
one religion, all the indigenous rituals 
and theologic ideas are more or less 
grouped under the ample canopy of 
Brahmanism, which has an easy panthe- 
istic method of accommodating all 
comers. And in other countries some 
sort of general religion almost invariably 
develops itself according to circum- 
stances; it selects, rejects, improves, 
and combines the elements of the 
various creeds and worships which it 
gradually supersedes; and the more it 
predominates, the faster it annexes or 


absorbs. There may remain formid- 
able ffchisms or parties worshipping 
different gods, or widely at variance on 
points of doctrine, yet one broad band 
of religious affinity usually bring.> them 
all together under some yniinary de- 
nomination. But in China this process 
does not seem to have taken place ; the 
State is uniform and highly centralised, 
while there arc three principal religions, 
distinct in character and origin, all 
living in concord together, and in 
intimate association with the empire. 
The different religious ideas and doc- 
trines that have from time to time 
sprung up in China, or have been 
transplanted thither, have not become 
assimilated, bat remain apart in separate 
formations. The phi’osophic Confu- 
cianism, embodying the teachings of a 
great moralist and statesman, the 
magnificent hierarchy of Northern 
Buddhism, with its church, its orders, 
its deified abstractions, and its meta- 
])hysical doctrines; Taouism, with its 
adoration of stars and spirits presiding 
over natural phenomena, of personified 
attributes, divine heroes, local genii, 
and the whole apparatus of anthropo- 
morphism — all these expressions of deep 
moral feeling, religious speculation, and 
superstitious wonder, jumbled together 
like everything in Asia without regard to 
inconsistencies or absurdities, seem to 
prevail and flourish simultaneously in 
China. 

Mr. Edkins, in his book on Religion in 
China, tells us that we have there these 
three great national systems working 
together in harmony. Three modes of 
w'orship, he says, and three philosophies, 
have for ages been interacting on each 
other. They are found side by side 
not only in the same locality, but in 
the belief of the same individuals, for 
it is a common thing that the same 
person should conform to all three 
modes of worship ; and the Govern- 
ment willingly follows the same impartial 
practice. In a country of such ancient 

^ “ Religion in China,” by Joseph Edkins, 
D.D. 
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civilisation one would have expected 
that what has taken place iK'' other 
countries during the last two thousand 
years would have happened to the 
religions of China — that they would 
have undergone some process of fusion, 
and would have been run into the mould 
of some general type, however loose and 
incoherent. Of the great historical 
religions that have arisen in the world, 
each has annexed several countries; 
very rarely, if ever, do we find two of 
them established on equal terms in the 
same country. It is only in China that 
we find two mighty religious potentates, 
such as Confucius and Buddha, reigning 
with co-ordinate authority over one 
nation, and their ritual mingled with 
the adoration of tlie miscellaneous 
primitive divinities, who have elsewhere 
been usually extirpated, subdued, or 
refined and educated up to the level 
of the higher and paramount religious 
conceptions. For, althougli the Chinese 
religions seem to have modified each 
other externally, and to have inter- 
changed some colouring ideas, no kind 
of amalgamation into one spiritual 
kingdom ai)pears to have ensued; it 
is at most a federation of independent 
faiths united under the secular empire. 
Whereas in other countries the chief 
religion is one, but the interpretations 
of it are many, so that the same faith 
is a moral system, a mysterious revela- 
tion, or a simple form of propitiating the 
supernatural, in China a man may go to 
different religions, according to his needs 
or feelings, for specialities of various 
sides or phases of belief. Confucian- 
ism gives the high intellectual morality, 
fortified by retrospective adoration of 
the great and wise teachers of mankind, 
and based on family affections and 
duties, but offering no promises to be 
fulfilled after death, except the hope 
of posthumous memorial veneration. 
Buddhism gives metaphysical religion 
of infinite depth, with its moral precepts 
enforced by the doctrine of reward or 
punishment, according to merits or de- 
merits, acting upon the immaterial soul 


in its pas.sagc through numberless stages 
of existence. It contributes imposing 
ceremonial observances, the institution 
of monasticism, and a grand array of 
images and personified attributes for 
worship by simple folk who have im- 
mediate material needs or* grievances. 
Buddha himself, having passed beyond 
the circle of sensation, is inaccessible 
to prayer, yet out of pity for men he 
has left within the universe certain 
disciples, who, albeit qualified for 
Nirvana, have consented to delay for a 
time their vanishing into nothingness, 
in order that they may still advise and 
aid struggling humanity. Both Con- 
fucius and Buddha seem rather to have 
despised than denied the ordinary 
popular deities, and to have refrained, 
out of pity for weaker brethren, from 
open iconoclasm. Taouism has re- 
warded both these great teachers by apo- 
theosis into a pantheon, which appears 
to be filled by every imaginable device, 
by personifications of everything that 
profits or plagues humanity, of natural 
phenomena, of human inventions, of 
war, literature, and commerce, and by 
the deification of dead heroes and sages, 
of eminent persons at large, and of 
every object or recollection that touches 
men^s emotions or passes their under- 
standing. It is worth notice that the 
three persons who founded these three 
separate and widely divergent religions 
appear all to have lived about the same 
time, in or near the sixth century B.c. 
And the impartial veneration accorded 
to them by the Chinese is shown by 
their being worshipped together, as the 
Trinity of the Sages, 

Let us for a moment see by what 
means the Chinese Government identifies 
these religions with the State's adminis- 
tration and with the reigning dynasty. 
If the Government is of anyone particu- 
lar religion more than another, it is, we 
are told, Confucianist ; since the literary 
and intellectual sympathies of the official 
classes are preferentially with a system of 
moral philosophy and practical wisdom. 
Nevertheless, the public worship of 
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TaouisJt spirits is elaborate and carefully 
regulated. There are three regular State 
services during the yeor, in the spring 
and at the solstices, while sj^ecial func- 
tions take place upon any great public 
event, the accession of a new emperor, 
and victory, or a calamitous visitation. 
All this is analogous to the religious 
customs of other countries, with the 
difference that in China the national 
prayers and sacrifices are offered up, not 
by chief priests or ecclesiastics, but by 
the Emperor himself, who also performs 
by deputy, through his civil subordinates, 
similar offices throughout the kingdom, 
'i'lie jjowers of the air, the great spirits 
of earth and heaven, are invoked by the 
State’s ruler to administer the elementary 
forces for the general benefit of the 
country, precisely as the meanest of his 
subjects implores some obscure deity to 
bless or save him individually. I'he 
Emperor’s style of address to the spirits 
of Earth and Heaven is lofty. To these 
two spirits alone he styles himself 
“subject”; and in making sacrifices to 
the Earth he offers the following prayer : 
“ I, your subject, son of Heaven by 
Imperial succession, dare to announce to 
the Imperial Spirit of the Earth that 
the time of the summer solstice has 
arrived, that all things living enjoy 
the blessing of sustenance, and depend 
upon it for your efficient aid. You are 
ranked with Imperial Heaven in the 
sacrifices now presented.” Not less 
important than the oblation to spirits is 
the worship of ancestors (prescribed by 
the injunction of Confucius, but probably 
an immemorial usage) which the Emperor 
celebrates with due solemnity, setting 
forth an example of filial piety, and at 
the same time claiming for the dynasty 
all the reverence due to the hereditary 
father of his people. Three of the 
greatest of preceding emperors are 
included, as a special distinction, in the 
sacrifices to earth and heaven ; the rest 
are annually adored in the imperial 
Temple of Ancestors. “ I dare (the 
Emperor is made to say, after reciting 
his pure descent) to announce to my 


ancestors that I have with care, in this 
first month of spring, provided sacrificial 
animals as a testimony of unforgetting 
thoughtfulness ” ;and the prayer contains 
the titles of all the deceased sovereigns 
addressed. The tablets of all the 
deceased emperors and empresses arc 
set out in pairs, hymns are sung, and 
viands and rich garments are offered. 
There are also minor rituals of the 
imperial worship of the gods of land 
and grain, with whom are included, as 
honoured guests, the deifications of two 
statesmen celebrated in past times for 
the promotion of Chinese agriculture. 
It is manifest that these stately official 
liturgies, giving elevated expression to 
popular superstitions, and presenting 
the sovereign as high steward of the 
mysteries, must exercise great influence 
over the devout multitude, and must 
give the State large control over the 
religions themselves. But here again 
the peculiarity is that we see the primitive 
ideas preserved, exalted and utilised by 
a cultivated and enlightened Govern- 
ment ; not a barbarous or backward 
Oriental State, but one that makes 
treaties with Europe, sends out am- 
bassadors, and conducts its affairs upon 
equal terms with all civilised nations, 
according to a very distinct and serious 
policy of its own. 

If we desire to understand how, and 
to what extent the Chinese Government 
uses its religious position and influence, 
and brings what may be called its 
spiritual supremacy to bear upon regular 
administration, we cannot have better 
evidence than is contained in the Peking 
Gazette^ which has for some years been 
officially translated into English. This 
Gazette is, to quote from a preface to 
the volume for 1874, “the daily record 
of Imperial decrees and rescripts, and of 
reports or memorials to the throne, 
together with a brief notice of Imperial 
and official movements, to which the 
name of Peking Gazette is given by 
Europeans ” ; it has an official status, 
and is circulated to all provincial 
administrations. If such an institution 
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as a Gazette were found in any other 
Asiatic country one could harcily be 
wrong in taking it to be a very recent 
importation from luirope ; Imt the 
Chinese, we are told, were publishing 
their Gazette many centuries ago. It is 
said to have been first issued in the year 
91 1 of the Christian era, and has been 
regularly published since 1351 a.d., and 
is at the present time gdited by a 
, committee of six members of the 
/Academy of Han I.in. Not only is it by 
hir the oldest newspaper in the world, 
but it also is infinitely more instructive 
and interesting than all other existing 
official Gazettes taken together. I'o the 
student of Oriental statecraft in particular 
the yellow volumes in which these 
Gazettes^ translated into hhiglish, are 
bound up and issued annually, should be 
of remarkable value. For here, in the 
formal record of all the important ordin- 
ances, ceremonies, proceedings, judg- 
ments, opinions, and transactions of 
the Chinese Govc-rnment, we can see 
partially unh^lded the working constitu- 
tion of the greatest native Asiatic empire 
and the oldest empire in the world; we 
can follow the movement of the 
administrative wheels, and obtain a 
glimpse of the system upon which the 
machinery is con.stnictecl. It becomes 
thus possible to form some trustworthy 
conception of the principles that underlie 
this vast organisation — unquestioned 
authority ; lofty ostentation of public 
morality ; the affectation of profound 
reverence for churches, rituals, and all 
things pertaining to divinity ; deep 
respect for tradition and ancestral usage 
coupled with steady encouragement of 
classic learning; entire religious tolera- 
tion conjoined with the peremptory 
assertion of civil supremacy ; provincial 
home rule controlled, at least in form, by 
a despotic central executive; in short, 
the continuous experience of many ages 
applied to the management by a foreign 
dynasty of miscellaneous tribes and races, 
and an immense mixed population. We 
are shown, of course, only the external 
aspect of things; we probably see no 


more than an astute and carefully 
calculating Government thinks expedient 
to disclose. And we may assume that 
nowhere are the arcana imferii more 
strictly withheld, so that the reality may 
be safely guessed to be very different 
from the outward published aspect of 
affairs. Nevertheless, in this am|de 
chronicle of current events and transac- 
tions, in the notifications and orders, in 
their style and their substance, we can 
recognise a I^eviathan government in lull 
play and power, dealing in a masterful 
and apparently successful fashion with at 
least one problem that has long troubled 
the world, and still occasionally perplexes 
even European statesmen. 

The Peking Gazette announces all acts 
of State, regulations, decrees, orders on 
important cases, and ceremonial proceed- 
ings of the Imperial Government ; and 
it is certainly unique among Monitciirs 
and official publications of that kind in 
its incessant and impressive illustration 
of the relations of the Chinese Sta^e 
with the established religions. The 
grand functions of im])erial worship are 
of course all formally ordained and 
reported for general information by 
edicts, and by order of the Hoard of 
Sacrifices; and the Gazette contains 
many orders allotting to the princes and 
other high officials the different temples 
at which they are to do duty, liut the 
strange and interesting phenomenon is 
to find, in such a modern-sounding pub- 
lication as a Government Gazette and 
‘‘ Court Circular ” the deities figuring, not 
occasionally but very frequently, in every 
department of official business, and 
treated much as if they were highly 
respectable functionaries of a superior 
order, promoted to some kind of upper 
house, whose abilities and influence were 
nevertheless still at the service of the 
State. Those who hold the first rank, 
with very extensive departments specially 
connected with the general administra- 
tion, are recognised as State gods — such 
gods as those of war, literature, or 
instruction having pre-eminent position. 
There is also, it is understood, a distinc- 
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lion between the gods who are occupied 
with the material or physical concerns 
of the country, and those who preside 
over intellectual and moral needs. But 
beside and below these chief office-bear- 
ing deities there are evidently very 
numerous gods of the counties and 
boroughs, to whom the Imperial edicts 
secure regular and proper worship, where- 
by their influence is enlisted upon the 
side of Government ; while the provincial 
officers are expected regu-larly to visit all 
those registered as State gods, much 
after the fashion in which liluropean 
prefects are supposed to pay attention 
to persons of local influence. All these 
deities seem to be rewarded, decorated, 
promoted, or publicly thanked by the 
supreme Government according to their 
works, with due gravity and impartiality. 
The God of War, whose department 
may have increased in importance in 
these days of great armaments, was 
judiciously raised, by a decree of the 
last Emperor but one, to the same rank 
with Confucius, who had before occupied 
the first place in the State Pantheon. 
Constant reference is made in the Gazettes 
to the performances of the minor deities, 
and they seem to be all co-operating with 
the prefects or the magistracy in grap- 
pling with administrative difficulties, inso- 
much that local government appears to 
consist of a coalition between local deities 
and provincial officers, who divide the 
responsibility, and share praise or blame. 
^Vhatever may be the position of the 
more privileged and aristocratic class of 
governing divinities, the miner Chinese 
deity is not allowed to sit with his hands 
folded, like Buddha, or to indulge, like 
the gods of later Hinduism, in grotesque 
amusements or disreputable caprices, or 
to decline responsibility for storms and 
earthquakes, on the plea that such 
casualties are part of some plan beyond 
man’s present understanding, which will 
all come right in the end. On the 
contrary, the condition on which the 
Chinese Government patronises the 
Pantheon is evidently that it shall make 
for morality, support the cause of order. 


and assist, promptly and efficaciously, in 
preverMng or combating such calamities 
as floods, famine, or pestilence. And 
since in China the State deities, at any 
rate those who represent outlying places 
and provinces, are not sent to the Pan- 
theon by popular election as elsewhere 
throughout Asia, but are appointed by 
the Government, it is obvious that they 
must be in some degree under ministerial 
influence. A remarkable personage, 
whether he be eminent for bravery, virtue, 
public charity, or any other notable 
characteristic, may be honoured after 
death by deification at the hands of the 
Imperial Court; whereby the State re- 
wards a distinguished public servant or 
private benefactor, and at the same lime 
retains his interest and goodwill in 
‘‘another place,” and in a higher and 
broader sphere of usefulness. 

To begin with the ordinary and 
numerous decrees acknowledging the 
good services of deities. “ The Gov- 
ernor-General of the Yellow River,” 
says the Gazette of November, 1878, 
“ requests that a tablet may be put up in 
honour of the river god. He states 
that during the transmission of relief 
rice to Honan, whenever difficulties 
were encountered through shallows, 
wind, or rain, the river god interposed 
in the most unmistakable manner, so 
that the transport of grain went on 
without hindrance. Order : Let the 
proper (office prepare a tablet for the 
temple of the river god.” 

“A memorial board is granted,” says 
the Gazette of April, 1880, “to two 
temples in honour of the god of locusts. 
On the last appearance of locusts in 
that province last summer, prayers were 
offered to this deity with marked 
success.” 

February, 1880. A decree ordering 
the Imperial College of Inscriptions 
to prepare a tablet to be reverently 
suspended in the temple of the Sea 
Dragon at Hoyang, which has manifested 
its divine interposition in a marked 
manner in response to prayers for rain. 
In another Gazette the Director-General 
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of Grain 'iVansports prays tlhit a distinc- 
tion be granted to the god of r, winds, 
who protected the dykes of the Grand 
Canal ; whereupon the Hoard of Rites 
is called upon for a report. Also the 
river god is recommended for protecting 
a fleet carrying tribute rice ; and the god 
of water gets a new lemphj by sj)ecial 
rescript. In fact, decrees of this kind, 
which merely convey public recognition 
of services rendered by the State gods, 
appear in almost every issue of the 
Gazette. 

The following decrees refer to the 
process of qualification for divine 
rank : — 

“ Tlic tiovernor of Anwhei forward-. (Novem- 
ber, 187S) a pc-lition from the genii y of Ving 
Chow, praying that sacnticcs may be offered to 
the late Famine Commissioner in Honan, in the 
temple already elected to the memory of his 
fa' her. 'I'he father had been Superintendent of 
th? (ira’n Transpoit, and had greatly distin- 
guished himself in operations ag.iinst some 
lebels. Tile son had also done excellent service, 
and the local genliy had h< ard of his <leath widi 
gieat grief. They earnestly ])ray that saerifice.s 
may be offered to him us well as to his father. 
Gianted.’* 

“A deciec issued (May, l<S78) sanctioning 
the recommendation tlial a ti mple to Fuh Tsung, 
a stalesiinii of the Ming dynasty, may be placed 
on the list of tliose at which the officials are to 
offer peiicxlical libations. Tlie spirit of the 
deceased statesman has manifested itself effect- 
ively on several occasion-., when lebels h»\vc 
till eat ened the district town, and has more than 
once inlei posed when players have bc'cn offered 
for rain.” 

The 6’r75d’/A of June, i<S So, expresses 
the Imperial regrets at the death of the 
Commander-in-chief in C'hihli, and gives 
him an obituary notice : — 

“He was indeed a brave, loyal, and dis- 
tinguisbed officer. Dining the tone he served 
as Commauder-in Chief he displayed a high 
capacity for inihtaiy rc-organisaiion. We have 
heard the news of his death with profound com- 
miseration ; and we command that the postlium- 
ous honours assigned by law' to a Coinmander- 
in-Chief be bestowed on him ; that a posthumous 
title be given him, and that the history of his 
career bereconled in the Slate Histoiiographcrs 
office. We sanction the erection of temples in 
his honour, at his home in Hunan, and at the 
scenes of his exploits.” 

“October 27th. A deciee sanctioning the 


erection of a special temple to a late Com- 
mandant of the Forces, who was killed at 
Tarbajatai.” 

These last-quoted decrees, selected 
out of many similar one.s, throw much 
light upon the process of the evolution 
of deities under State supervision in 
China. We know that in other countries, 
notably in India, the at my of deities is 
conslanlly recruited by the canonisation 
and ai)Othcosis of great and ni torious 
men ; but in other parts of Asia this is 
usually done by the priests or the people. 
In China a paternal bureaucracy super- 
intends and manages the distribution of 
posthumous honours, beginning with 
honours of much the same kind as those 
givtn in Europe to celebrities, and 
gradually rising through the scale of 
ancestral worship, sacrifices, temples, 
and celebration by the public liturgies, 
to the full honours of recognised and 
successful divinity. It is easy to per- 
ceive how the formal bestowal of post- 
humous honours, in their first stage not 
unlike our Sttife funerals and nionii- 
nuaits, with memorial tablets, inausolea, 
and titular distinctions of a sacred 
character, must attract the religious feel- 
ings of the multitude, and stimulate the 
world-wide propensity towards adoration 
of the dead. The Government has 
therefore no difficulty in promoting the 
spirits of deceased notables to the 
su{)erior grades of divinity, whenever 
this may seem expedient ; and has only 
to anticipate and direct public opinion 
by a judicious selection of (qualified 
peisonages. In this way the emperor, 
himself a sacred and semi -divine person- 
age, seems to have gradually acquired 
something like a monopoly of deification, 
which he uses as a constitutional pre- 
rogative, like the right of creating peers. 
And the special value in Cliina of post- 
humous honours is, that they have a 
natural tendency to qualify the recipients 
for this higher promotion to the grade 
of divinity. 

The system of posthumous distinctions 
is not confined to the recognition of 
eminent services rendered officially, or 
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in a private capacity, to the public. The 
State in China occupies itself directly 
with morality as well as with religion : 
and any person whose conduct has been 
meritorious or exemplary may be re- 
ported, after death, to the proper board 
or college, which decrees appropriate 
marks of approbation. Cases of filial 
and conjugal devotion are constantly 
reported by the provincial authorities, 
also instances of devoted widowhood. 
There is one example of reward sanc- 
tioned to a young lady who died of 
grief at the death of her betrothed ; and 
another fiancee who starved herself to 
death for thesame reason gets posthumous 
approbation. In all these instances the 
virtuou.c dc(^ds of the persons mentioned 
are solemnly rehearsed by the Gazettes ; 
while, on the other hand, the neglect of 
hlial duties is properly stigmatised. In 
April, 1878, the (Censor reports an in- 
dividual who, besides weaiing a button 
to which he was not entitled, “continued 
to perform his oiTtcial duties after his 
mother’s death, and >vorc no mourning 
for her.” 

A distinguished spirit may often obtain 
fuither advancement by diligent wondcr- 
w^orking. A decree of 1878 deals with 
a petition that a girl who died many 
years earlier may now be formally deified 
upon the ground that whenever rain has 
failed, prayers offered up at the shrine 
of the girl angel have usually been suc- 
cessful. Whereupon an official enquiry 
is made into the earthly history of 
this lady; and the report shows that 
“during her childhood she lived an 
exemplary life, was guillless of a smile 
or any kind of levity, but on the con- 
trary spent the livelong day in doing her 
duty,” refused to marry, and addicted 
herself to religious exercises. On her 
death the people built her a temple, and 
found her very efficacious in seasons of 
drought. The memorial urges that she 
has now earned a fair claim to be in- 
cluded in the calendar, and to enjoy 
the spring and autumn sacrifice.s. And 
the Board of Ceremonies, after due 
deliberation, records this official status. 


But the Government not only bcf tows 
on deiftased persons its marks of post- 
humous approbation and rank in the 
State Heaven ; it also decorates them 
with titles. The Gazette oi May, 1878, 
contains : — 

** A decree conferriiv^ a great title upon the 
Dragon Spiiitof llan Tan Ilien, in whose tem]de 
is the well in which the iron tablet is deposited. 
This spiiit has from time to time manifested 
itself in answer to prayer, and has been re- 
peatedly invested with titles of honour. In 
consequence of this year’s drought . . . prayers 
were again offered up, and the provinces (men- 
tioned) have been visited with sufficient rain. 
Our gratitude is indeed profou'ul, and we ordain 
that the Dingon Si)iMt shall be invested with 
the additional title of ‘ the Dragon Spirit of the 
Sacred Well.’ ’’ 

Another spirit had already obtained 
the title of “ Moisture-diffusing, bene- 
ficial - aid - affording, universal - support ■ 
vouchsafing Prince,” and receives ad- 
ditional titles in a Gazette of 187;. 
And a decree of an earlier date refers 
to a request submitted by a provincial 
governor, iccommending that, in conse- 
quence of aid given in maintaining 
certain river embankments by the 
canonised spirit of a former Go\ernor- 
Gencral, he be included for worship in 
the temple of the Four Great Golden 
Dragon Princes, and that a title of honour 
be conferred by the Emperor upon this 
divinity. Apparently the Board of Cere- 
monies, carefully hoarding its resources 
for the encouragement of divinities, had 
admitted the Governor-General’s spirit 
to the Dragon Temple, but had reserved 
the title “ pending further manifestations 
of divine response.” The spirit, thus 
put on his mettle, acc^uiltcd himself so 
well during the next flood time, that his 
case was again laid before the Emperor 
in a fresh report, which gave in detail 
repeated proofs of the spirit’s inter- 
position when the banks were in peril. 
The case is referred to the Board of Cere- 
monies “for consideration,” December 
7th, 1874. 

It may be worth while to repeat that 
in all this system the remarkable feature 
is not that notoriety in life-time should 
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lead to posthumous worship and divina- 
tion, or that a deity should continue to 
increase in re])utation in propoition as 
]jrayers to his temple are successful. 
The point is, that the Government 
should have thus successfully laid hands 
on, and systematised, the immense 
power which is i;iven by the direction 
and control of that deep-rooted senti- 
ment towards the dead which leads to 
their adoration, a power that has else- 
where almost invariably passed from the 
earliest mystery-men to the superior 
priesthoods, and which the priesthood 
has usually been able to make its own. 
If, as Mr. JCdkins tells us, the common 
people believe that the JCmperor has the 
power to ajipoint the souls of the dead 
to posts of authority in the invisible 
world, just as he does in the visible 
empiic, it is manifest that such a pre- 
rogative confers illimitable range upon 
the Imperial authority. Thus the system 
of ])osthuinoiis honours and a])point- 
ments not only haimoniscs with and 
satisfies the deepest feelings of the 
jieople, but it gives to the Government 
a hold upon them through their beliefs 
not altogether unlike the influence which 
the doctrine of jnirgatory may have 
given the (ihurch in the darkest of the 
Middle Ages. Moreover, the system 
has this advantage over the European 
custom of giving peerages and distinc- 
tions during life, that it is more prudent 
and economical. In Europe we honour 
and reward the posterity of an eminent 
person ; in China they not only honour 
the man himself after death, but it is 
well known that they also honour his 
ancestors, who retpiirc no hei editary 
pensions, and can never disci edit their 
posterity. In December, 1878, we find 
a provincial governor proposing that, in 
recognition of the conspicuous charity 
during a famine displayed by Brigadier- 
General Chen Ling, he and his ancestors 
for two generations may have the first 
rank bestowed on them. Also that 
memorial arches may be put up to two 
old ladies, the mothers of high military 
officers, who have been generous in a 


.similar way. “ Granted by rescript. 
Let the Board take note.’^ 

VVe can understand how it may have 
been comparatively easy for the State to 
manipulate and utilise in this way the 
simple and common superstitions of 
popular Taouism, giving the humble 
deities the benefits of olficial patronage, 
and honouring the higher deities accord- 
ing to their rank and prestige in the 
country. Whether seriously or cynically, 
the Government evidently thinks fit to 
fall in with and humour the anthropo- 
morphic fancies of its subjects ; and the 
policy is probably a very good one for 
keeping the gods in hand, and for pre- 
venting their concentration into some 
too powerful a divinity by fostering 
diversities of worship. The system of 
civil administration in China is very 
broadly based upon the principle that 
the honours and emoluments of the 
governing body are open to all classes 
of the people according to merit ; and 
the same principle of in carricre ouverie 
iwx tahmis seems to be a[)plied to the 
honours obtainable after death. To 
adapt and utilise for State purposes the 
worship of ancestors, and the deification 
of famous men which developed out of 
this commemoration of ancestral spirits, 
was no arduous task for a government of 
literati and philosophers, ruling over a 
j)eople to whom the difference between 
life and death, between the phenomenal 
and the spiritual existence, is far less 
clear and striking than to modern minds, 
and is in fact merely shaded off as in the 
foreground and background of a picture.^ 
But it might have been expected that 
Buddhism, one of the three organised 
religions of the world, with set doctrines 
and traditions, with its monastic orders 
and successive embodiments of spiritual 
chiefs, would have held even the Chinese 
Government at arm’s length. Against 
the vagrant and inorganic natural religion 
the Buddhist Church stands out in strong 
relief as an organised sacerdotalism, with 
canonical scripture, monastic orders, an 

^ “ The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures.’’ — Macbeth, 
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imposing ceremonial, and a good tradi- 
tion; yet over this Church the State 
maintains outwardly a strict and im- 
perious superintendence. Buddhism 
undoubtedly enjoys much independence 
in China ; in Mongolia the Lamas have 
great political influence ; in Tibet itself 
the Imperial Government allows the 
Grand Lama to do much as he likes, 
and the provincial administration is in 
his hands. It is well known that Tibet, 
the chief seat and sanctuary of northern 
Buddhism, is a province governed by 
the Lamas in political subordination to 
the Chinese Empire ; and the reality of 
the home rule vested in their priests 
has been proved by the war which they 
recently began and waged against British 
India quite independently of the Pekin 
Foreign Office. There are many in- 
stances in the Giv.clhs of the sedulous 
care taken by the central Government 
at Pekin that its political residents at 
Jyhassa shall pay due reverence to 
Lamaism— -that is, to the priesthood 
representing the dogma of emanations 
from Buddha, which become incarnate 
by spiritual succession in the Dalai 
Lama and other chiefs of the Buddhist 
hierarchy. 

Every succession to the chief offices 
in this hierarchy is in form simple, the 
transmigration of a soul : nevertheless 
every appointment of this nature requires 
confirmation by the Chinese sovereign. 
The Dalai Lama, who is co-regent of 
'Fibet, is chosen, as is commonly known, 
upon each vacancy by the process of 
discovering the mortal body in whom 
the spirit of his immediate predecessor, 
when evicted by death from his former 
tenement, has taken up its abode. Two 
or three very young children are pro- 
duced, whose birth had been accom- 
panied by marvellous sights and sounds, 
and in whom have been observed signs 
of preternatural wisdom, and an air of 
strange unearthly dignity. The records 
of prodigies and miraculous indications 
are compared and duly verified by the 
Imperial Commissioners ; the divine 
intention is also ascertained by casting 


lots, and finally a report is submitted not 
unlike ^e “ Relatio of miracles drawn 
up by the Roman theologians when a 
Papal Bull is to issue for the canonisation 
of a saint. 

Then comes, in the Gazette^ the order 
for installation. 

“ Memorial fiom the Imperial Resident at 
Lhassa announces that a day has been fixed for 
the enthronement of the incarnation, and that 
the High Treasurer has respectfully solicited 
that the re-embodiment of the tliirteentli genera- 
tion of the Dalai I.ama, having now attained the 
age of foul ycais, and being possessed of extra- 
oidinary spirituality and intelligence, the spirits 
have now been reverently appealed to, and 
Buddha has been solemnly invobcil by genuine 
and earnest divination, 'i'hc result has shown 
that the only superlatively auspicious date is the 
31st of July ; and on this day it is proposed to 
go foith to meet the ie-embodinn.nt, and bring 
him to Mount Potala for cntiironement.’* 

A d(‘cree follows, sanctioning the 
enthronement and the presentation of 
the usual gifts ; whereupon the Resident 
reports that the imperial gifts have been 
placed under a yellow canopy in a 
certain temple, “ where they will be 
received by the Re-embodiment, kneel- 
ing on his knees, and prostrating himself 
with his face to the Palace in thanks for 
the Heavenly Bounty.” 

A Gazette of 1874 publishes a de- 
spatch from an Imperial Resident in 
Tibet, reporting his arrangements for 
proceeding in person, with guard of 
honour and escorts, to escort the 
primate of Mongolian Buddhism, who 
has recently succeeded to his office by 
embodiment, from Lhassa, where he had 
appeared in the flesh, to his post at 
Urga near the Russian frontier, a great 
distance. And it might well be supposed 
that an established and richly endowed 
heirarchy, under a sacred chief who has 
also large governing powers in his own 
province, would decline to submit its 
spiritual operations to the revision and 
censorship of the State. Yet we have 
seen that in the matter of the incarna- 
tions, the central mystery and essential 
dogma of northern Buddhism, which 
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furnishes the process by which all 
successions to the chief spiritua,l offices 
are managed, the Government interferes 
authoritatively, calls for reports, and 
issues the most peremptory orders. The 
GdzcEes of 1876 contain three decrees 
illustrating the attitude of the State 
towards the lords spiritual of Lamaism, 
who, it should be understood, are also 
very powerful officials. The published 
papers begin with abstracts of an official 
letter from the Resident, or political 
charge d'affaires on the part of the 
emj)ire at Lhassa, the ('apital of the 
province whicli enjoys, as has been said, 
home rule under the liierarchic admini- 
stration of the Grand Lama. A report 
had been received by the 'i'ibetan 
Council that the Dharma Raja, or chief 
of religious law, had reappeared by 
metempsychosis in a certain person iit 
a place in Mongolia, where he had been 
discovered and identified in due form — 
this being the accepted method by which 
the priests make their selections for such 
offices, and maintain the spiritual suc- 
('cssion by transmigration of souls. The 
Tibetan Council reports, after proper 
eiKiuiry, that this new birth turns out to 
be the rcappearanc(M;f a religious chief 
who had in a former life behaved very 
badly indeed, and had been degraded 
for scandalous misconduct. Ncvertlieless, 
the Council certifies that the present 
embodiment is perfectly authentic, and 
they earnestly implore the lunperor to 
sanction it, one of the reasons being that 
in his penultimate life — that is, in the 
existence pieced Ing the life which he 
had led so badly — this very person had 
done good service to the State. I'hey 
promise that he shall henceforward 
confine himself to religious practices, 
and shall not again meddle with worldly 
affairs. 

For the State to deal with such 
metaphysical processes as these would 
seem to European administiators a 
somewhat formidable assumption of 
authority over things spiritual, involving 
delicate and somewhat mysterious 
pioblcms of government. However, 


on the Tibetan petition there is only 
a brief order: “Let the Department 
consider and report to Us.” The 
second decree sets out the report of the 
Mongolian superintendency, stating that 
the re-embodiment is perfectly authentic, 
but showing cause why, for this very 
reason, it should not be allowed; and 
repeating that the person who has 
ventured to come to life again is no 
other than one Awang, who was 
degraded and j)unishcd for a heinous 
offence in the year 1845, banished from 
Tibet, subjected to rigoious surveillance, 
and placed on the official list of tho.se 
“ from whom the privilege of successive 
births into the world is withdrawn for 
ever.” 11 is conduct, it appears, had 
been so intolerably disgraceful that it 
was ordered that “op his decease, 
whether this should occur at his place 
of banishment or at home, he should be 
for ever forbidden to reappear on earth 
in human form, as a warning to those 
who bring disgrace upon the Yellow 
Church”; and in 1854 he died while 
under surveillance. Lastly, we have the 
final orders on the case [ironounctd by 
Imperial rescript, ujjholding the previous 
sentence, and deluding authoritatively 
that the re-embodiment is not to be 
permitted. Obviously the Government 
has no notion of allowing an offender of 
this degree to elude surveillance by a 
temporary retirement into incorporeal 
existence, or to whitewa.sh himself by 
the simple subterfuge of a fresh birth. 
"J'he case seems to have been important, 
and the decision must have caused some 
excitement in Lhassa, for vague rumours 
of trouble caused by an unauthorised 
incarnation spread as far as India, 
through the Buddhist monasteries on the 
Indian slopes of the Himalayan range 
separating Tibet from Bengal. At a 
later date, however, the sentence of 
perpetual exclusion appears to have 
been commuted on political grounds, 
for a subsequent decree pronounces 
that 

“ We have now received a memorial from the 
Military Governor of Hi stating that the Tibetan 
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Larna^, with the chiefs of the tnbes (who are 
Willing to provide looo horse for tlie public ser- 
vice), begged that we would allow Awang to 
become a Lama. We grant him permission to 
join the priesthood an 1 return to Tibet, there to 
study the sacred writings, but request that 
lie shall be recognibCvl as the ^ilJrodiment of the 
Nornen Ilan is refused.” 

Hi is that province in the far north- 
west of Mongolia which the Russians 
for some time occupied, but afterwards 
restored to China, and this semi-condon- 
ation of the spirit’s iniquities in a pre- 
ceding existence is evidently given upon 
political considerations. The case affords 
some measure of the vast territorial range 
of these pretensions to spiritual autocracy, 
and of their use in strengthening the Im- 
perial i 'flucncc among the distant border 
tribes. Not tlie faintest hesitation on 
the point of authority can be traced in 
these decrees : the temporal sovereign 
deals absolutely with the ghostly chiefs ; 
the embodiments are treated formally as 
sacred mysteries, and practically as con- 
ventional fictions, tliat are useful under 
due control ; while the publication of all 
these proceedings in the Gazette keeps 
this aspect of the relations between 
Church and State well before the people, 
by whom it is i)robably api)reciated and 
in form, at least, accepted. 

It seems, indeed, that prohibition to 
reappear is not an uncommon exei%ise 
of control by the Government over dis- 
orderly Lamas ; for, in another case, 
where a spiritual dignitary had been dis- 
missed, and transmigration interdicted, a 
lenient view is taken, and the sentence is 
rescinded on petition of appeal, after the 
appellant's death (be it noted), at Pekin. 

We decree that, as is besought of us, 
search may be made to discover the 
child in whose body the soul of the de- 
ceased Hucheng has been reborn, and 
that he be allowed to resume the govern- 
ment of his proper Lamasery.^^ All these 
proceedings afford evidence of the ap- 
parent rigour with which the Imperial 
Government asserts its supremacy over 
all matters spiritual ; and they are Serious 
as illustrating the little deference paid to 
religious susceptibilities whenever the 


public service, or the police of the Em- 
pire, c%morality generally, is concerned. 
The Chinese Government surrounds it- 
self with fictions and formulas ; it seems 
to encourage every jiossible development 
of superstition, and to let the people be 
priest-ridden and spirit-ridden to any ex- 
tent, on the understanding that the State 
is always master, whether of priest^^ 
spirits, or deities. There is nothing 
unnatural in a despotic ruler wishing to 
hold this attitude, although it is very rare 
that he succeeds in doing so ; nor is it 
strange that, as seems to be the case in 
China, the people, and even the ]:>riests, 
acquiesce thoroughly in the arrangement. 
All these things are to be explained by 
the peculiar religious atmosphere of 
Asia (as once of the whole primitive 
world), in which forms and fictions are 
real and yet unreal, familiar and yet 
mysterious, and where the gods are 
mixed up with actual everyday life, not 
separated off from the world of humanity 
by vast distances of space, or known 
through traditions of what happened 
long ago. Where infinite and various 
supernatural agencies are incessantly 
abroad upon earth, and at work, it be- 
comes obvious to the practical sense of 
mankind that unless they submit to some 
kind of regulation, society can hardly go 
on ; and thus the civil ruler, who is after 
all immediately responsible for keeping 
things in order, is allowed some reason- 
able and re\ erent latitude in dealing with 
the national divinities. Some compro- 
mise, or concordat, is almost always dis- 
covered, whereby a modus vivendi is 
arranged between the spiritual and 
temporal powers \ although, as has been 
said already, in China it is very striking 
that the predominance should be so 
much on the temporal side. But in 
order to appreciate properly the patron- 
ising or (if necessary) unceremonious 
ways of the Chinese Government towards 
spiritual or divine manifestations, we 
have to recollect that a belief or doctrine 
such as that of transmigration does not 
usually harden into the consistency of 
a mysterious dogma, or become the 
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exclusive property of theology until it has 
passed far beyond the range ofi*- every- 
day popular experience. So long as 
these ideas about the gods, or about the 
re-embodiment of souls, are being actually 
applied to account for, or to conceal, 
events and actions that go on all round 
us, they are subject to the wear and tear 
of practical life ; and they can be, and 
are, constantly modified to suit varying 
circumstances and emergencies. While 
they are in this loose, flexible stage, a 
strong and sl^rewd Clovernment can seize 
the occasion of shaping them to its own 
purposes. It is clear, indeed, that unless 
some such control were insisted upon, a 
Government would . be exposed to all 
kinds of trickery and imposture, such as 
probably underlies the system of Lamaist 
embodiment ; and could be met at every 
turn by pretensions to immunity from 
administrative discipline, based on claims 
to divine or sacred character. I'o deny 
such a character, or to uncover and pro- 
secute the impostors, would shake the 
whole edifice, and might drag the civil 
power into controversy between the [)olice 
and the piiests as to the identity of a re- 
ap[)earance, wherein the [)olice would lose 
all locus standi^ being manifestly incom- 
petent to distinguish between true or 
ialse divinity, while the position of the 
priest would be impregnable. So the 
Chinese prefer to act as if the spiritual 
or divine character of a mauvais sujet 
should make no difference to the author- 
ities ; and the i)eoplc would probably 
think much less of a ruler who should 
take a religion of this kind too seriously, 
when they themselves are by no means 
blind to its practical working. Various 
reverential fictions are occasionally in- 
vented to save the reputation of deities 
or spiritual personages whenever their 
privileges are being pushed so far, that 
to yield implicit deference to super- 
natural manifestations would be clean 
against plain reason and common sense. 
Of course any consideiable couf) tlclat 
against Aictious or obstructive divinities 
must be a stroke needing great resolu- 
tion and an eye for the situation, but it 


can be done, as the Chinese example 
shows, by a consistently devout and re- 
ligious Government, when necessary for 
the preservation of order and the proper 
conduct of public business. 

To modern habits of thought, which 
conceive a great gulf set, or a blank 
wall standing, between life and death, 
between the body and the spirit, the 
human and the divine, this grotesque 
intermixture of religion with n unicipal 
government, of miracles with police 
regulations, must appear strange and 
bewildering. The et)igram that was 
supposed to have been written up over 
the place in Laris where the convulsion- 
ist miracles were suppressed by royal 
ordinance — 

“l)e par le roi, defense h Dieu 
Dc Lire init.icle en ce lieu 

reads in European history as a profane 
jest; but apparently, it might be ac- 
cepted in earnest, as emanating from 
proper and unconlestcd authority, if it 
were issued on a similar occasion by 
the Hoard of Worshi’p or of Ceremonies 
in China. The fact seems tf) be that 
the mass of the Chinese are still in that 
intellectual period when, in regard to 
the conditions of their existence, and 
to the nature of the agencies and influ- 
ences which surround them, men’s ideas 
arc altogether hazy and indefinite. The 
Emperor lives far away at Lekin, shrouded 
in semi-divine mysteiy, making himself 
heard at intervals by his majestic ordin- 
ances, or seen occasionally at high altars 
in the performance of some stately cere- 
monial. Between him and his ministers 
on the one hand, and the gods of heaven 
and earth on the other hand, there can 
be to the multitude little or no difference 
of kind, and not much of degree. Such 
doctrines as those of transmigration and 
re-embodiment obviously tend to deepen 
the cloudy confusion which hangs over 
the frontier separating the phenomenal 
from the unseen world. That world is 
not ajj^ourne whence no traveller returns, 
but only a stage in the circle of exist- 
ence, a place where you change forms as 
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costumes are changed behind scenes, 
and whence you may come forward 
again to play a different part in a differ^ 
ent character or mode of being, or in 
a subsequent act of the same drama. 
And beneath all this stage play of the 
natural imagination there probably lies 
the Pantheistic feeling that perceives the 
substantial identity of divinity with every 
act and phase of nature with men and 
spirits indifferently. One can compre- 
hend how a highly-organised State could 
take firm grasp of all these shifting and 
anarchic ideas, and retain command over 
them as a natural incident of supreme 
rulership, without giving offence to its 
subjects, indeed with their full approba- 
tion. It may be supposed that this 
j)osition must add immensely to the 
moral authority of the reigning dynasty; 
and tliat, for example, the strange power 
of veto exercised over re-embodiments 
must be veiy useful in a country where 
ambitious and turbulent characters set 
up as revivals of precedent gods, or 
heroes, or prophets. In different forms, 
indeed, the practice is universal through- 
out Asia ; in Mahomedan countries it 
constantly shows itself in the expectation 
of coming prophets or Imams ; in India 
there are continually circulating papers 
which proclaim the advent of some 
miraculous personage, with a mission to 
revive some creed by forming a new 
and purified government. Nor indeed 
would any ordinary revolt or disturbance 
go far unless its leader assumed a 
religious character, mission, or motive. 
Even in British India a new embodi- 
ment can still give some little trouble, 
as we have seen not long ago from a 
newspaper account of an attack made 
by a new sect upon the Jugunnath 
temple. In India the matter was simply 
one for the police, and the Courts will 
have kept carefully clear of any opinion 
as to the spiritual status or antecedents 
of the sect^s leader. Whereas in China 
the authorities would probably have pro- 
nounced the embodiment not false or 
counterfeit, but simply contraband, and 
they would have ordered him out of the 


world back into antenatal gloom, as if 
he hni been a convict returned from 
beyond seas without proper permission. 

Whether the Chinese nation is natur- 
ally, or by reason of the teachings of 
Confucius and the higher Buddhism, 
more inclined to connect religion with 
morals than elsewhere in eastern Asia, 
or whether the Chinese Government, 
which has undoubtedly realised the 
enormous value of outward morality to 
an administration, has really succeeded 
by persistent supervision in maintaining 
in all external worships a general show 
of morality and propriety, it is hardly 
safe to conjecture. But all observers 
appear to agree that in China the public 
practices and the acknowledged princi- 
ples of religion arc decent and ethically 
tolerable, which is more than can be 
said for all rites and doctrines in ad- 
jacent countries. And it is not difficult 
to see how the Buddhist dogma of pro- 
motion by merit through various stag^;s 
of existence must have worked in with 
the system of open competition for 
official employ, which in China binds 
up all classes of the people so closely 
with the State’s administration. So also 
the systems of re-embodiment and deifi- 
cation serve to keep up the prestige and 
dignity of the Great Pure dynasty, for 
the Emperors of previous dynasties are 
not only worshipped as gods, but they 
may reappear and reign again, occasion- 
ally, in the person of later sovereigns, 
thus attesting the divine right and the 
true succession of the present family. 
On the other hand, all these devices 
for identifying the Government with the 
prevailing religion have one weak side: 
a religion may fall, and by its fall may 
drag down the dynasty. How dangerous 
to the empire may be a religious up- 
rising founded on a principle that escapes 
from or rejects the traditional State 
control, was proved some forty years 
ago by the Taiping insurrection, which 
is stated by all accounts to have derived 
its religious character and fervour from 
the misunderstood teachings of Christian 
missionaries. The enthusiasm of the 
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new sect at once took a political form, 
and the leader credited himsel?' with 
a divine mission to seize temporal 
dominion, according to the invariable 
law of such movements in Asia, whereby 
the conqueror always claims religious 
authority, and the religious enthusiast 
declares, himself ordained for polilic'al 
conquest. The whole atmosphere be- 
came rapidly charged with fanatic energy 
of a type more characteristic of western 
than of eastern Asia. Tai Ping, the 
leader, denounced idolatry, condemned 
the Taouist and Buddhist superstition, 
and proclaimed fire and sword not only 
against the creeds, but against the 
dynasties that encouraged them. Prob- 
ably nothing is more perilous to a 
Government that has incorporated the 
elder and milder religions into its system, 
and has soothed them and lulled them 
into tame and subordinate officialism, 
than an assault upon those very religions 
by a wild and ardent faith suddenly 
blazing up in the midst of them. The 
fabric of conservative government is 
threatened at its base ; the more it has 
leant upon the old creeds the greater its 
risk of falling ; and this is evidently the 
vulnerable point of the whole principle 
of using religion as bulwarks to the 
State. A great ruler, like Constantine, 
may have the address and foresight to 
save his government by going over to 
the winning side in time, but this has 
been rare in all ages and countries ; 
while in Asia strong religious unheavals 
still shatter dynasties and subvert em- 
pires. 

TI 

Spiiitual and temporal juris<liction — In China 
both exercised by Slate — Examples from 
Official superintendence of divine 
affiiirs — Contraband wonder-working — Y ab- 
rication of legends — Emperor’s spiritual pre- 
rogative confers canonisation, sanctions 
apotheosis, controls both existences — Migra- 
tion of souls — Trances, temporary disem- 
bodiment — Relations of State with polythe- 
istic religion — Definition of Piety — Propitia- 
tion — General administration of popular 
worship — Concluding remarks. 

In Europe the relations of a State to 


religion have been usually determined 
only after much conflict over the issues 
involved ; the balance of power has 
taken many centuries to adjust. We 
have seen that in western Asia, the posi- 
tion was fixed by Islam, that is, by 
intolerant uniformity ; and that in. India 
political anarchy and a wondrous con- 
lusion in things divine were prevailing, 
when the English came in to solve the 
question by cutting off all connection 
with spiritualities. We have also shown 
that in China the civil power still holds 
a third and very different course ; it not 
only tolerates all religions equally, but, 
has placed them all under its own direct 
jurisdiction; the Emperor is supreme 
Pontiff as well as supreme Governor. 
Here we may see verified the saying of 
Hobbes, that the religion of the (^entiles 
is a part of their polity, and nowhere 
has his principles found stronger illus- 
tiation than in the piactice of the 
Chinese Government. “Temporal and 
spiritual,” said Hobbes, “are but two 
words brouglU into the world to make 
men see double and to mistake their 
lawful sovereign”; an error that would 
be very speedily conecletl by the Board 
of Worship at Pekin. Taking for its 
constitutional theory the political philo- 
sophy of the Leviatlian, the natural 
subordination, as by (iod’s law, of the 
ghostly powers to the visible sovereignty, 
profound contcnijit for tlu: popular super- 
stitions disguised under an imposing 
display of external icspect for all forms 
of religion, w’e can arrive at some con- 
ception of the attitude of the ("hinese 
Government towards the complex pro- 
blem of according an cipially reverent 
recognition to a variety of discordant 
beliefs and worships. 

It has been observed that the gradual 
differentiation between spiritual and 
temporal jurisdictions has usually been 
accompanied by a corresponding growth 
of the notions of a distinction between 
matters of religion and worldly affairs, 
and of the belief in a future existence 
entirely apart from this present life. 
But in polytheistic societies, no such 
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clear divisions are found to prevail ; the 
deities are present everywhere, interfere 
upon all important occasions of every- 
day life, are concerned in the success or 
failure of all human exertion, and the tour 
of man through phenomenal existence is 
personally conducted by divine agency. 
All notions regarding the origin and 
meaning of spiritual things are fluid and 
arbitrary ; there are no fixed creeds or 
exclusive articles of belief which may be 
set against, and may claim to supersede, 
the commands of an earthly ruler. A 
politic Government may evidently find 
its advantage in upholding this state of 
things, which prevents the establishment 
of a ju'-isdiction over which the priests, 
rather than the prefects, can assert their 
claim ; and, accordingly, the Chinese 
governing class, whose members are 
usually philosophic Confucians, appear 
much concerned to preserve undimin- 
ished the close connection between the 
nature, actions, and motives of gods and 
men which is a characteristic of early 
religion. 

The official Gazette deals indifferently 
with science and theology, with public 
instruction and superstitious usages, with 
the latest European inventions and the 
most primitive forms of worship. Rules 
for competitive examinations and the 
conferment of educational degrees alter- 
nate in the regulations for sacrifice and 
orders for the deification of local 
worthies ; high civil and military officers 
are promoted and decorated with equal* 
gravity in life or after death ; the estab- 
lishment of free schools, the launching 
of steamships, irrigation works, post 
roads, legal decisions, the appointment 
of Imperial concubines, appear in com- 
pany with orders touching the propitia- 
tion of ghosts, the worship of spirits, the 
canonisation of notables, and the pro- 
motion of efficacious divinities. We 
find decrees awarding incense sticks 
to river gods, tablets and titles to 
wonder-working shrines, prescribing the 
ritual for allegorical and heroic deities, 
and for those who preside over State 
departments, natural forces, or human 


dutiesi^over ^V'’ar, Wind, or Patriotism. 
The frequent references to ancestor 
worship and the offerings to the dead, 
show the universality of these aboriginal 
customs ; the decrees regulating the 
incarnation of the Buddhist Lamas 
recognise officially the great mystery of 
the transmigration of souls. From the 
commixture of human with divine duties 
and actions, works and ways, reflected 
by these miscellaneous notifications, we 
may plainly discern the ways of a 
Government which draws no fine meta- 
physical distinctions, and which ‘takes 
the important superintendence and 
authoritative direction of all beliefs and 
w'orships, the humblest as well as the 
highest, to be an important dejiartment 
of Imperial administration. Nor need 
we go back to a classical dictionary, or 
collect from all parts of the outlying 
world, the grotesque fancies and prac- 
tices of savage tribes, as evidence and 
examples of the connection between 
jirimitive and posterior forms of natural 
religion. We have here the chief stages 
and steps in religious evolution officially 
recorded and authenticated : we see the 
civil power dispassionately patronising 
the whole series of beliefs and institu- 
tions, on the sole condition of retain- 
ing supreme authority over all of 
them. 

In making, from this point of view, 
the selection of a few out of many 
notifications in the Gazettes of later 
years, we may begin with a report that 
illustrates the widespread notion, which 
lies at the root of all ghost worship, that 
the spirits of those who, after death, are 
left without the proper obsequies must 
be laid at rest by propitiation. This 
belief may be supposed to be as old as 
the time w'-hen men first began to bury, 
burn, or otherwise dispose of their dead 
kinsfolk or companions; and in China, 
where the wandering ghosts and hungry 
demons are innumerable, it is probably 
one of the original ideas out of which 
had been developed the paramount 
importance attached to the rites of 
sepulture. The present example is 
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furnished by an incident of theiF'rench 
war against China in 1884. 

The Military High Commissioner at 
Canton writes, that in the recent cam- 
paign on the Tonquin frontier, a terrible 
pestilence broke out among the troops, 
who were obliged to live in holes dug 
in the ground in order to avoid the large 
shells that burst over them. From ten 
to twenty thousand men died, and were 
“laid in flocks like sheep” in great pits. 

“ I'he memorialist would venture to remark 
that the soldiers in question, who were doing their 
duly in the ranks of battle, and went forth on dis- 
tant service with their lances on their shoulders, 
were the victims of a malignant poison, and died 
one after another, phantom fires playing over 
tlieir lonely graves in a distant land into which 
their bones were thrown. The officers and men 
returning from Tonquin, as they passed through 
Kuangsi, were unanimous in asserting that the 
cries of the ghosts of their dead men could be 
heard in the still watches of a cloudy night. 
Although their case may differ from that of 
soldiers killed in battle, they nevertheless ‘gave 
their lives for their country, and are therefore 
certain of a place in his Majesty’s compassionate 
heart.*” 

In these circumstances it is proposed 
to require the regimental commanding 
officers to send up a list of all those 
w'ho perished in this way, so that they 
may share in the compassionate dis- 
tinction already accorded to the soldiers 
who were killed in action. It is added 
that their omission has caused a feeling 
of disappointment in the army generally ; 
and possibly the report may be sub- 
stantially little more than a recommenda- 
tion in favour of commemorating those 
who died on service with those who 
were killed in action; but the reason 
stated is the necessity of appeasing un- 
honoured ghosts. A subsequent Gazette 
announces that the Commander-in-Chief 
in Hunan has allotted the rent of lands 
towards defraying the cost of periodical 
rites performed to the memory of men 
who fought and died under his com- 
mand. He himself has never allowed the 
anniversary to pass without sacrificing to 
the spirits of his departed companions- 
in-arms. 

In this context may perhaps be placed, 


as relating to military hygiene, a decree 
exhibiting the Imperial concern for the 
health as well as for the spirits of the 
Chinese army. The decree reviews and 
commends a report of measures taken 
to chastise certain rebels in Hainan, 
confers upon the general, as a special 
decoration, a white jade thumb-ring and 
a dagger hiked with jade, and concludes 
thus : — 

“ In view of the pestilential character of the 
country, as described by the Governor-General, 
in which operations are being carried on, her 
Majesty the Empress has been pleased to order 
that ten boxes of the pills known as p'ing ah 
tan^ or the pill of peace and tranquillity, which 
have been prepared for Imperial use, be be- 
stow'cd on the officers and men of the force. 
These pills will he distributed by General Feng 
T/utai, who will proclaim the Imperial will to 
the army under his command.” 

But since ten pill-boxes would scarcely 
go far against epidemic sickness among 
troops serving in unhealthy districts, it 
may be conjectured that her Majesty 
relied principally upon the honorific or 
possibly miraculous effects to be antici- 
pated from this benevolent issue of 
medicine from her private dispensary. 

If demon worship develops out of 
the fear of malignant ghosts, the follow- 
ing extract carries us a little further 
along the connecting line of superstitious 
usages. A memorial from the Governor 
of Formosa describes an outburst of 
pestilence in the island, where the savage 
tribes, who suffered severely from the 
disease, “endeavoured, according to 
their ordinary custom, to avert it by 
putting people to death.” The victims 
were Chinese ; their heads were exposed 
in front of the houses of the murderers ; 
and these outrages became so frequent 
in parts of the island as to be suppressed 
only after a petty, war. Here we have 
one of the earliest forms of sacrifice and 
expiation representing the belief, which 
seems to be indigenous among all primi- 
tive societies, that some virulent plague, 
like the smallpox in India, is the literal 
embodiment of the wrath of an offended 
demon, who goes about like a wild beast 
seeking what he may devour, and whose 
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hunger must be satiated by victims. In 
a later stage of the same belief we have 
the formal human sacrifice, when the 
victim is offered up according to settled 
ritual or custom. But the simple random 
killing of the first comer seems in the 
beginning to be sufficient ; for in certain 
parts of India a n»ysterious and appar- 
ently aimless murder may be occasionally 
explained as the fulfilment of a secret 
vow to one of the fiercer divinities. 
From the expiatory assassinations of the 
Formosa savages, and from the universal 
Chinese practice of leaving out food to 
appease a ghost’s hunger, up to the 
annual offerings and libations made by 
the Chinese emperors, the sacrificial 
feasting and commemorative sharing of 
food, one may venture to trace, in long 
succession, the genealogy and gradual 
refinement of a natural religious idea. 
That the plain unvarnished woiship of 
ghosts, demons, and animals may be 
traced upward to the higher forms of 
anthropomorphic religion is a well-known 
and well-evidenced theory, supported by 
the survival in the latest stages of some 
incongruous habit or function obviously 
belonging to the earlier conceptions. A 
curious article in the Gazeik seems to 
indicate that in (diina, as elsewhere, a 
man may be duly divinised according 
to advanced spiritual notions, while he 
retains a denominative or symbolic name 
that probably points backward to some 
anterior adoration of him under an 
animal form. 

The Governor General at Foochow 
reports rcceii)t of a petition with regard 
to a temple erected to the honour of 
one K6 Chang Keng, c'anonised as the 
“White Divine One,” w^hose Taouist 
synonym is the White Jade Toad. 

“ Tills indivWunl was burn in the Sung 
dynasty, and w^as skilled in liic'iature and the art 
of medicine. In 1881 he vs as found responsive 
to prayer, and on apjjlication to his Majesty he 
was invested by Imper al decree with the title of 
Divine Aider. Last year a long drought pre- 
vailed in the province, but after gatherings for 
prayer bad taken place at his temple a bountiful 
rain was vouchsafed. The petitioners crave 
from his Majesty the bestowal of a votive tablet 


up«m lliis saint, together with an additional 
title, and the enrolment of his name on the list 
of worU^#s to whose manes sacrifice is offered.” 

The prayer is granted by decree r and 
thus, if any conjecture may be hazarded 
upon the indications afforded by such 
passages in the Gazette^ the White Jade 
Toad of Taouism mounts higher in the 
order of divinities, becoming identified 
with a saint, assuming new titles and attri- 
butes that tend to disguise a humble or 
merely symbolic origin, and gradually 
dissolving connection with an obscure and 
somewhat ill-favoured animal. The toad 
is understood to owe his early honours to 
his reputed power of living for centuries, 
and to the miraculous (jualities which he 
thereby ac(jiiires. The Frog god of China 
is known to be the symbolical impersona- 
tion, by an easy association of ideas, of 
Rain. It is clear that divine animals 
often become entangled in many acci- 
dental and arbitrary ways with legendary 
men ; and since the fancies and queer 
incidents out of which fables shoot up 
among primitive folk are endless, any 
single explanation of animal worship 
must be utterly inadeciuale. One can 
only say that it is characteristic of the 
primitive races of man to feel an 
instinctive affinity with the creatures 
around them ; their strong belief in the 
interchangeability of shape and habits 
between man and other animals may 
almost be thought to come from a kind 
of reminisce] ice of a common origin and 
cousinhood. Their minds accept no 
sheer division between monkeys and 
men, or between the manners of a bear 
and of some rude hunter clothed in a 
bearskin ; nor, in fact, is there anything 
in the savage mode of living that denotes 
unquestionably the superiority of man 
over the higher beasts in strength or 
sagacity. And as the absence of a clear 
dividing line between men and gods 
favoured the myths of divine ancestry 
(which indeed mean in China only that 
the ancestor has been duly divinised), so 
this sense of kinship with other creatures, 
of being a part of all that one beholds, 
has probably engendered most of the 
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vague traditions of animal descent. Any 
accident or apparitioi^ would r"^on vert 
this floating impression into the realisa- 
tion of the presence of a familiar spirit 
in some animals ; while the very common 
belief that the souls of living as well as 
dead T)ersons transfer themselves fre- 
quently into animal bodies, may account 
for many of the complex worships and 
some of the mythical descents. But in 
China the various shapes and significa- 
tions of po[)ular religion appear to be 
singularly complicated and interfused. 
The intelligent Chinese layman is under- 
stood to define his ordinary attitude 
towards the religions of his country by 
explaining that, not being a priest, he 
belongs personally to none of tliem, so 
that he may consult impartially any 
saint or god, shrine or temple, whose 
response may be cxpccUxl to remedy his 
grievance or fulfil his desire. Nor do 
the divine persons or emblems remain 
attached to a single liturgy ; they are 
occasionally found crossing over into 
another rite, when they take liigher or 
lower attributes and metamorphoses 
according to the particular cult or 
conception implied, representing different 
religious constituencies according to their 
positions. For idolatry is only the 
hieroglyphic writ large, in popular 
character ; it came because unlettered 
man carves in sticks and stones his rude 
and simple imagination of a god ; and 
this manner of expressing the notion by 
handiwork continues among even highly 
intellectual societies, until at last the 
idea becomes too subtle and sublime to 
be rendered by any medium except the 
written or spoken word. 

It is obvious, liowcver, that at a period 
when the productive forces of natural 
religion are in full vigour, a Government 
which tolerates and even encourages a 
fantastic polytheism — undertaking only 
to regulate its practical operation, to run 
the spiritual electricity along manage- 
able wires — must maintain strict watch 
over the manufacture and circulation of 
marvels, and upon pretenders to super- 
natural energy. The Gazette furnishes 


frequent examples of very vigorous deal- 
ing with unauthorised religious move- 
ments, such as are a])t to breed tumults 
and sedition in all times and countries, 
particularly where the deities take an 
active part in all human enterprise. A 
bureaucracy which identifies the super- 
natural element so closely with adminis- 
tration must be prepared to find 
supernatural ism meddling with politics, 
and cannot afford to ov'‘rlook the 
efflorescence of disorderly enthusiasm. 
According to Hobbes, the “feare of 
power invisible, feigned by the mind or 
imagined from tales publiquely allowed, 
is Religion ; not allowed. Superstition.” 
And “lie that presumes to break the 
Law upon his own or another’s dream 
or pretended Vision, or upon other fancy 
of the power of Invisible Spirits than is 
]jcimittcd by the Commonwealth, leaveth 
the Law of Nature, which is a certain 
offence, and followeth the imageiy of 
his own or another private man’s brain.” 
These somewhat cynical maxims of the 
Leviathan liave assuredly been adojited 
as guiding princijiles by the philosophic 
rulcis at i’ekin, where short and summary 
ways are taken against the disturbers, 
upon any such pretext, of public order. 

“ A mcmoruil from the Governor of Kncichovv 
repoils the capture in that province, of the chief 
of a seditious i;an|.s an«l his execution. Jle was 
by tiadc a c.upenler, ^\ho picked ii]) in a ruined 
temple a mutilated liook of incantations, and set 
up as a healer of diseases by the recitation of 
chaims. lie placed in his room a bowl of pure 
water, before which lie enj»aged in worship, 
morning and evening, and further took to him- 
self twelve disciples, who used to join him in 
daily worship. Having imbued these disciples 
with a number of theories, and told them false 
stories wliicli tlicy took to be true, he ordered 
them each to take to themselves tv/elve other 
disciples, that these might again augment their 
numbeis, and raise a large following. Eventually 
it was decided to oiganise a lising, but before 
the movement could be well matured it came to 
the notice of the aulhorilies ” — 

who executed the unfortunate carpenter 
on the spot, leaving it doubtful whether 
the story of the intended rising was not 
invented as an excuse for getting rid of 
an enthusiast, t /' 
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But in 1887 a religious impostor suc- 
ceeded in stirring up an actual outbreak, 
which was put down by troops after a 
fight in which the leader of the insurgents 
was taken and immediately decapitated. 
From the subsequent examination of 
some prisoners before the Judical Com- 
missioners it appeared 

“ that Chao, the Ogre, as he styled himself, had 
persuaded his followers that he was gifted with 
supernatural powers, and was in affinity with the 
spirit of a certain mountain. He told them that 
he could make fighting men and horses out of 
paper, and that he possessed a charm which, if 
eaten, would enable the partaker to do without 
food.’* 

The enquiry closed with the decapit- 
atioi. of the witnesses as soon as their 
statements had been recorded ; and 
although the Imperial decree commends 
highly the promptitude of the local 
authorities, yet to those versed in the 
methods of Oriental officialism this 
remarkable alacrity in taking off heads 
suggests an uneasy suspicion that some 
tangible grievance, or maladministration, 
lay at the bottom of the commotion. 

“ Tlic (lovernor-Gencral of Chihli rcporls 
that, in obedience to Imperial edict, he has 
succeeded in capturing certain members of a 
heterodox sect, who have been in the habit of 
worshipping an imaginary being, and unsettling 
the public mind by other superstitious ob- 
servances. The ringleaders of the sect, when 
examined, stated that their society was divided 
into four branches, named after the four cardinal 
points, and met together four times a year for 
worship. Nothing beyond this could be estab- 
lished against the sect. . . . The two ring- 
leaders have been sentenced, according to the 
law on subject, to be sent to Urunit',i as slaves 
to the soldiery, the rest to punishments Jess 
severe.” 

In the condition of the public mind, 
when the unbounded credulity of a vast 
population has to be humoured and yet 
to be controlled, a prudent Government 
will look closely to the promulgation of 
the laws against contraband wonder- 
working. The Gazette publishes a 
memorial from a member of the Court 
of Censors, referring to the laws enacted 
by the present Imperial dynasty in severe 
prohibition of supernatural stories in- 


tended to delude the masses, and in- 
terd1!Ring “ the fabrication of heterodox 
and strange wonders by a vicious priest- 
hood for the bewilderment of simple 
folk.” His Majesty's attention is then 
drawn to a great assemblage of men and 
women that is held at a certain temple, 
where it is given out that the genii 
gather together, and where women sit at 
night in the corners of the building in 
order to see fairies. All this, the me- 
morialist declares, is clean against faith 
and morals; and he asks “how, in the 
centre of enlightenment and civilisation, 
can such doings be tolerated?” Upon 
this a decree issues, condemning and 
prohibiting them. 

“The fabrication of legends by the Buddhist 
and Taouist priestliood for the beguilement of 
the multitude, as well as the admission of 
women into the temple for the purpose of 
burning incense, are alike prohibited by law.” 

Returning to the orthodox views and 
practices, we may observe that the 
general aim and tendency of the Gazette 
notices is toward enlisting the divine 
influences on the side of public utility 
and public morals. If plagues and 
earthquakes occur, they are part of 
Heaven's design, to be interpreted by 
reference to human sins and short- 
comings. The Censor of the Fakien 
circuit, reporting on the casualties 
caused by a recent earthquake, shapes 
his conclusions upon the system of a 
savant of the Han dynasty, who, in 
explaining the operations of the five 
elements, traced all physical calamities 
to the actions of men. The Censor 
adopts this theory as reasonable and 
probable seeing that ever since the 
Taiping rebellion frequent calamities 
have visited the empire, and in spite of 
the constant Imperial exhortations, few 
of his Majesty's servants honestly do 
their duty. Of late years there has 
been so much especial laxity in the 
province recently afflicted, that the 
reporter cannot avoid suggesting this 
remissness of the executive as a probable 
cause of the disaster. One might have 

x>3 
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supposed that of all sublunary ills an 
earthquake would be most diflidlit to 
bring home to the account of a govern- 
ment, unless it should be taken to 
indicate defective grasp of the situation, 
and a certain degree of ministerial 
vacillation. Yet the Chinese Cruzette 
finds in this incident an excellent 
occasion for reading the people a moral 
lesson against disaffection; so that be- 
tween the caprice of the gods, and the 
iniquities of men in this and previous 
existences, the shaie of responsibility 
for national misfortunes to be eventually 
accepted by the temporal ruler may be 
considerably reduced. 

What, then, is the system upon which 
this immense structure of supreme 
authoiity in all departments has been 
built up and is maintained ? In tlui 
Chinese Government the temporal and 
spiritual powers, instead of leaning to- 
ward different centres, iiK'ct and support 
each other like an arch, of which the 
Emperor’s civil and sacred prerogative is 
the keystone. 'J'he Emperor is himself 
the Son of Heaven; he performs the 
highest sacrifices as Tontiff for the 
nation ; and official hierarchy includes 
the chief Buddhist and'raouist ecclesias- 
tics, graduated according to spiritual 
rank and attributes, 'bhe head of the 
'I'aouist priesthood is the Heavenly 
Master, in whose peison the spirit of 
one of the earliest 'Fao mystics has its 
official residence. According to M. de 
Groot, this High Priest from time to 
time revises the list of urban and muni- 
cipal deities, striking out those whom he 
thinks fit to remove, and usually filling 
up the vacancies by the promotion of 
mandarins recently deceased. But these 
changes are all submitted for precedent 
sanction to the Board of Worship. 

**Toiis les ans le pape communique au minis- 
tcre la liste des mutations qii’il se propose de 
faire dans le personnel divin ; el cc n’est qu’apres 
avoir 6ie nanti de la confirmati jn miiiistcrielle 
de scs decisions cjuMl porte celles-ci a la connais- 
sance des autorites provinciales.” 

These urban gods are, it should be 
cx])Iaincd, neither more nor less than 


divinised men :* they represent the post- 
mortem promotion of distinguished 
officials to the rank of tutelary deities ; 
they are clothed in official dress, and 
are all in a manner subordinate to the 
spiritual Lord Mayor at Pekin. They 
are consulted by the local judges, who 
pass the night in their temple for medi- 
tation over a peculiarly difficult case ; 
and the importance of these finctionaries 
is in no wise diminished by their death, 
for the urban god acts as agent, or charge 
d'affaires^ within his municipality for the 
God of Hell, to whom all misdeeds are 
by him regularly reported. It is also his 
duty to arrest and despatch guilty souls 
to their appointed place of punishment 
below. A similar oiganisation presides 
over the village community, where one 
of the more venerated elders is first 
revered as an ancestor, and im])erceptibly 
takes rank on the s[)iritual Board of 
Guardians. And just as these powerful 
local divinities viilually hold office at the 
State’s ])leasure, so also the Lamaist 
representatives of Buddhism depend for 
recognition of their successive embodi- 
ments upon the Imperial mandate, or 
coNge d'clire, 

can now understand how this 
unexampled position of the Imperial 
Government enables it to cxeicise such 
foimal and deliberate control, through 
the Board of ('ei'jsors. over disorderly 
spirituali^>m, and all undesirable mani- 
festations of superstitious reverence for 
the dead. A decree, passed upon a 
protest by the Censors against certain 
sacrificial honours that had been unduly 
paid to a deceased magistrate, points 
out that these honours necessarily imply 
official recognition of public merit, and 
directs that no application for them be 
transmitted until the claims of the dead 
man shall have been carefully verified. 
And another decree publishes a long 
report in which the Board of Ceremonies 
make their recommendations as to the 
limitations to be placed upon the canon- 
isation of deceased officials. They find, 
after consulting the dynastic institutions, 
that the erection of special temples in 
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honour of defunct worthies is the pecu- 
liar prerogative of the Throne, and that the 
privilege of doing worship to provincial 
officers within their own (late) jurisdic- 
tion was extended to the provinces by a 
recent Order in Council, having formerly 
been con lined to the metropolis. Vari- 
ous suggestions follow regarding the class 
and kind of distinction to be conferred 
in ordinary cases, with special rules as to 
persons killed in battle, or in resisting 
seditious revolts; so that one almost 
begins to doubt whether, after all, the 
Chinese system of posthumous honours 
differs greatly, except in outward form 
and treatment, from the pantheons, 
mausolea, epitaphs, and statuary me- 
morials so common in Europe. But in 
the Western world these things have 
now become purely commemorative ; 
nor — 

“Can honour’s voic'* provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ; '* 

whereas, in China, the images, the tablets, 
the annual offerings of flowers, the Gazette 
notifications, are actually intended, ac- 
cording to their popular meaning, for the 
gratification of illustrious spirits, and to 
conciliate them by compliments. But 
as worship and wonder-working react 
upon and stimulate each other, the pro- 
motion of a notable spirit to be a demi- 
god, and thence to the full rank of a 
divinity in charge of some great human 
interest, is found to be a simple matter 
of notoriety, popular credit, and Court 
favour. 

The meritorious official appears, in- 
deed, in the Gazette nearly as often 
after death as before, with little change 
of duty or even of character ; since the 
fact of titles and decorations being still 
showered upon him indicates that even 
by putting off this mortal body one does 
not always become perfectly incorrupti- 
ble. The special commissioner for the 
survey of the Yellow River writes that 
“the deceased high officers who have 
been canonised as saints of the river 
have appeared in diflerent shapes on the 
water’s surface at times of imminent 


danger from its rise.” While one par- 
ticular breach was under repair, a de- 
ceased worthy, named Pai Ma Chian^L 
was constantly present ; and at a critiem 
moment, when the embankment was 
giving way, he calmed down the flood 
by a most timely apparition, whereby he 
has justly merited an additional title, 
“in recognition of his services to man- 
kind.” Another memorial claims hon- 
orary titles for a spirit wffio guarded the 
fields from a swarm of locusts ; while a 
famous virgin, who served in the army, 
like Joan of Arc, and died in great 
honour, is reported for decoration, on 
the ground of having twice (since her 
deatli) saved a fort that was besieged by 
lebcls. There is also x decree conferring 
honours on the original discoverers of a 
salt spring, who had for centuries become 
the tutelary deities of the locality, and 
who are now officially recognised. And 
we have numerous edicts prescribing 
ritual, and insisting on the decorous and 
exact performance of the periodical 
sacrifices. 

“En Cliine, done, un dieu est I’^me d’un 
mort, qui an lieu de nc recevoir les honimages 
que des descendants du d^fiint, rc9oit des hon- 
neurs et des oflrandes de la nation entieie on 
d’unc partie considerable de la nation, avee la 
sanction du grand pretre de I’empire.”^ 

This is no place for the theory adopted 
by Euhemerus, which was also positively 
affirmed by the Christian apologists who 
stood face to face with heathendom, 
that all the gods of polytheism were 
divinised men. The .sources of super- 
stitious phantasy are innumerable, for- 
tuitous, and in the highest degree vari- 
able ; nevertheless the Euhemeristic 
hypothesis does seem to gain ground 
into the extension of accurate enquiry. 
In India it is largely supported by direct 
observation, while in China it is not 
only corroborated by ample evidence, but 
is officially attested. We find there the 
earliest and latest stages of deification 
joined in a connected series; we have 
at the bottom the universal worship of 
ghosts, partly ancestral and commeinor- 
* De Groot, ii. 657. 
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ative, and in part propitiatory, whij^at 
the top we have the full-blown adorSion 
of some of tlie loftiest deities who pre- 
^de over the operations of nature or the 
interests of man. No one contests the 
authentic descent, either of the ghost or 
of the god, from the common stock 
of humanity. The biographies of the 
ancient personages who have now be- 
come the God of War and the Goddess 
of the Seas, two deities of the first rank 
in the Chinese Pantheon, are said to be 
on record in the public archives ; there 
appears to be no more doubt as to 
their human antecedents than as to the 
identity of the mandarin who died last 
year with the uiban deity in whom his 
spirit now resides. The deities generally 
are no less historical than the saints of a 
European calendar, than St. Denis, St. 
Dunstan, or St. Thomas of Canterbury; 
and their earthly origin seems in no way 
to affect their popular reputation. 

But since in China the right of 
canonisation and the conferment of all 
celestial honours are retained by the State 
in its own hands, neither sanctity nor 
even deification appears to have acquired 
for its possessors any political independ- 
ence. And the foregoing extracts from 
the Gazette^ which might easily be multi- 
plied, show the vigilant solicitude with 
which the Imperial Government upholds 
its prerogative of supremacy and strict 
superintendence over polytheism in all 
its branches. This system stands out 
in strong contrast against the modern 
Occidental principle, which we have 
imported into India, of complete dis- 
sociation between the Government and 
the religion of its subjects. For a 
thorough -going philosophical exposition 
of the Chinese theory of government we 
must go back to the Leviathan, where 
the position is that all power rests ulti- 
mately in the sovereign, who decides in 
all disputes, and must be obeyed by his 
subjects in every conceivable case. “ The 
points of doctrine concerning the king- 
dom of God have no great influence in 
the kingdom of Man, are not to be 
determined but by them that under God 


have the sovereign power. Where this 
is accepted universally, a State need not 
trouble itself to enforce religious uni- 
formity, because no difference of opinion 
or multiplicity of worship under public 
sanction can put the country's peace 
into jeopardy, while in the multitude 
of divinities there is safely. And accord- 
ing to Chinese statecraft, the proper way 
of maintaining this supreme appellate 
power is not by ignoring impartially all 
creeds, but by impartially professing 
them all ; whereby those difficulties are 
avoided which have been much felt 
among European governments in coun- 
tries that still possess a single Established 
Church. Between the view that a 
government has no concern with any 
particular form of religion, and the 
Chinese principle, that a government 
should belong to all religions in order 
to rule them all, the two opposite poles 
of theory on the subject arc well staked 
out ; and both theories are the fruit of 
intellectual indifference. ^Vhatever may 
be said against deliberate offit'ial en- 
couragement of popular superstitions, it 
has been asserted by those who know 
the country’s history that the religious 
policy of China has at least been success- 
ful in preventing religious wars, intolerant 
outbreaks and any virulent conflict of 
sectarian animosities, so long as it has 
had to deal only with the tolerant natural 
religions. But wherever it has been 
confronted by an energetic proselytising 
Faith, like Christianity or Islam, this 
conciliatory policy has inevitably failed. 
The Christian missions have brought 
("hina into continual trouble with 
European Powers ; while in south- 
western China the Panthay Mahome- 
dans, and in the north-west the Turke- 
stani tribes, have raised violent revolts 
that were only quelled by merciless 
severity. 

There can be little doubt that this 
system of bringing both the living and 
the dead, men, ghosts, and gods, equally 
within the Imperial prerogative must help 
to confirm and perpetuate that fusion 
and intermixture of human and divine 
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affairs, the indistinctness of the dividing 
line between the two spheres of existence, 
to whicJi reference has already been made. 
A recent English writer has ingeniously 
twisted certain Scriptural expressions and 
metaphors into a chain of evidence to 
support a hy])ULhesis of natural law in the 
spiritual world, which woukl square very 
well, in many respects, with the popular 
Chinese notion of the subjection of spirits 
to human statute. Eor it is also a Chinese 
notion that the law of visible nature 
extends to the world of spirits, and if the 
Impel ial ordinances do not actually run 
in the realms below, they have, at any 
rate, to be obeyed by all who desire to 
revisit the uj)per regions. And one 
obvious couse(|ucnce of being incessantly 
under such a dispensation, in such an 
environment, is, that many of the (diinese 
myths and fables bear an administrative 
chaiacler, and are founded on the fancy, 
serious or sarcastic., of a Plutonic bureau- 
cracy and a well-organised official system 
in Hades. Some ycais ago Islr. II. Giles 
brought out, under the title of “Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio,” a tiansla- 
tion of the most pojiular story-book in 
(i!hina. It 0{)cns wnlh a tale headed 
“Examination for the Post of Guaidian 
Angel,” relating how a graduate having 
been mybteiioiisly summoned before a 
board of examining deities, ai)jxirently 
presided over by the God of War, was 
appointed Guardian Angel in Hunan. 
As this was c(iuivalent to promotion into 
the next world, because the qualification 
for angcl.'ihip is Death, he pleaded hard 
for a respite, and was allowed to adjourn 
joining his post fur nine ycais ; where- 
upon he awoke as out of a trance, tarried 
nine years longer in life, and passed away 
quietly at the appointed time. There is 
alsoan odd tale of a man whose degree was 
gained for him by a ghost ; and another 
of certain literati who were sent for by 
Yen Lo, the ruler of blades, to compose 
an inscription for a tower that he had 
erected there, and who showed no alacrity 
in obeying this euphemistic summons to 
depart hence. From another story it 
appears that although devils are ordinal ily 


commissioned by the Chifiese Pluto to 
coWey messages from below, yet since 
they are unable, like fish uut of water, to 
endure beyond a short time the light and 
air of the earth’s surface, the authoiities 
of Hell and Purgatory are often obliged 
to press the souls of living men into 
temporary employ. It is also necessary 
to disembody a soul whenever some one 
is wanted to do an errand from earth to 
Hades, because the devils do not take 
orders from an earthlyofficial ; and while 
a diabolic messenger can only com- 
municate with mortals by assuming some 
phenomenal human form, so the soul 
cannot make its journey to the shades 
below excci)t by leaving its body behind 
in a cataleptic condition, awaiting return. 
Wc have thus a constant interchange of 
slates through the facility of disembodi- 
ment, and the incessant re-appearance of 
sj)irils and wandering ghosts in various 
shaj)es and 7 l)lcs^ making personal identity 
uiKerlain, mingling apparitions and 
revaianls with the palpable human crowd, 
and familiarising the mind with the 
sense of frequent passage to and fro, as 
if the gates of Life and Death stood 
always open.^ 

Mr. 'r’aing Ping, “ who took the highest 
degree in the year 166 1,” had the 
misfortune to lose his soul, which escaped 
one day like smoke from a chimney, and 
was unable to find its way back to its 

^ The obvious necessity that a spirit who 
appeals must he embodied, seems to be the origin 
of that I>ucetism, or philosophy of illusive 
Appearance, which has played so large a part in 
the religious imagination of Eastern races, 
and still causes ihem great perplexity. It is 
often impossible to deteiminc whether a familiar 
form may be a friend or kinsman, or a spectral 
deception cloaking a mere ghost or demon. This 
question may ari e when some one re*a])|)cars 
after long absence and repoitcd death, declaring 
that he has not died, and claiming marital or 
other rights. lie may be a dangerous vampire 
or wandering spirit, who has assumed the diad 
man’s body. Plutarch (“ Roman Questionai>"i) 
enquires the reason for the custom of re-admiilsfttg 
such a person into the house, not by the door, 
but by a hole in the roof. And the difficulty 
becomes more complicated if his funeral rites had 
been performed on receiving false news of his 
death. 
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mortal tenement. The lost spirit found 
a Buddhist priest sitting by the roa(fiide, 
who recommended him, as a scholar, to 
apply to Confucius and the God of 
Literature, by whom the case seems to 
have been specially laid before Buddha 
himself, who at last gave him a guide to 
show him where his body still lay. The 
story is noticed here because it introduces 
the representatives of three religions as 
consulted in the matter, although the 
last and highest j)lace is allotted to Sakya 
Muni, the Buddha. But perhaps none 
of these hibles bear more instructively 
upon the point for which they are 
now quoted than the anecdote of the 
Emperor T^ai Tung, whose soul visited 
the infernal regions and promised to 
send Yen Lo (Pluto) a melon. 

“When his Majesly lecovcred from the 
trance into which he had been plunged, he gave 
orders that Iiis promise was to be fuUillcd. just 
then a man named Lin Chu’an obseived a priest 
with a hairpin belonging to his wife, and, mis- 
construing the manner in which )io-scbsion of it 
had been obtained, abused his wife so seveiely 
tlial she committed suicide. Lm Chu’.nn himself 
then dclennincd to follow her example, and to 
convey the melon to Yen Lo, for which act he 
was subsequently deified.” 

Nor is this the only instance of deifica- 
tion for j)tTsonal set vice to an emperor. 

It is related elsewhere that an emperor ' 
of the Ming d) nasty, to whom shaving 
was most painful, was one day attended 
upon by a person who shaved him with 
such miraculous ease that a large reward 
was at once offered to the operator, who 
then revealed himself as an ancient 
sage canonised, and demanded admission | 
to the higher order of State divinities, j 
His claims to official apotheosis as the 
God of Letters were admitted, and the 
foregoing legend explains why he is also 
the patron saint of Chinese barbers. 

Two distinct, yet closely allied, con- 
ceptions may be tiaccd in these stories, 
which are mentioned here because they 
may be taken to represent the rudi- 
mentary forms of imaginative belief that 
expand later into the grand processes of 
deification registered in the Gazette. 


The first is, that a person who falls into 
a swoon, or deep sleep, has been possibly 
placed on some incorporeal duty, or is 
visiting that extra-mundane region which 
can only be reached by putting off this 
mortal vesture of humanity. It is the 
notion of the adventures of a soul in 
dreamland being real. The second con- 
ception carries us from the domain of 
Sleep to that of Death, his twin-brother 
and co-regent, from a temporary ex- 
cursion to an absence that may be 
permanent, though return is possible if 
a new habitation can be found. And 
we may remember that death is to a 
race no more than sleep is to the in- 
dividual; there are incessant interruptions 
of consciousness as the generations pass, 
but the body corporate survives and is 
strengthened, while the ideas, feelings, 
and habits are transmitted unbroken. 
According to this latter conception, 
mes.sages may be sent to Hades by men 
who shall have been specially despatched 
there by death, or who shall have departed 
this life on some particular duty in that 
quarter. We all know that these are 
two very ancient, almost ubiquitous, 
ideas, that have ramified widely into 
various modes and expressions of primi- 
tive superstition, and have had a long 
development in the history of religions. 

“From this ignorance of how to clLtinguLh 
Dreams and other btiong fancies from Vision 
and Sense did arise the greatest part of the 
Religion of the Gentiles in times past.” 

The quotation is again from Hobbes, 
who says that in the conscript of primi- 
tive mankind, “ the soule of man was of 
the same substance with that which 
appeareth in a dream to one that sleep- 
eth, or in a looking-glasse to one that is 
aw^ake.” In another passage he places 
“Opinion of Ghosts among the “foure 
things in wdiich consisteth the natural 
seed of Religion,'’ and has thus antici- 
pated, in his Leviathan, some of the 
latest conclusions of modern anthropo- 
logic research. 'Lhe notion that the soul 
leaves the body during a trance or 
lethargy lies, according to Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer, at the root of conceptions of a 
second life after death ; a soul may go 
and return, until to the body it finally 
returns no more, but it nevertheless 
exists, and can be communicated with, 
in an invisible region beyond. To that 
region, whenever a message is to be 
sent, the second idea naturally follow’s 
among those with whom human life is 
of no more account than spilt water, of 
liberating some unlucky soul from its 
body, with orders to be carried into the 
next world. It is upon authentic record 
that human beings were formerly slain 
in China at the obsc(|uies of great 
persons, though the practice, which was 
evidently the survival of earlier tribal 
customs, softened down into the milder 
form of voluntary self-sacrifice, usually 
by self-inhumation with the deceased. 
It then entered the symbolic and 
fictitious stage, when the custom of 
interring with a corpse images of wood 
or of straw became univeisal, until it 
now seems to have dwindled down into 
the burning of paper dolls at a funeral. 
And thus, from the bloody immolation 
of victims at the funeral of a savage 
warrior, up to the trancjuil selfsacrificc 
of the Chinaman, who agrees in re- 
morseful expiation to accommodate his 
sovereign by delivering a present in 
Hades, one may trace the upward 
modification in form and sentiment of 
this antique custom which, in the present 
writer’s opinion, indicates one of the 
principal and earliest motives of human 
sacrifice. In a ruder society poor Lin 
Chu’an would have been violently 
despatched to the infernal gods, while, 
under the civilised Chinese regime^ it is 
at least assumed decorously that he 
happened to be going that way on his 
own affairs, and might do the Emperor’s 
bidding without personal inconvenience. 
Among savages the “other self” is 
occupied, during a swoon, in some con- 
genial manner — usually brutal or absurd ; 
among the Chinese it is passing an 
examination, discharging municipal 
functions, or engaged in some other 
business that accords with the day- 
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dreams of a highly-educated and much- 
goWned people. 

It is easy to perceive how all this 
vivid realisation of two existences, with 
similar environment and occupations, 
may fall in with and support the cardinal 
political theory of the subordination, for 
all administrative purposes, of things 
spiritual to the temporal authority. For 
if the two states of being so much 
resemble each other, if intercourse 
between the two worlds is not much 
rarer than between two strange countries, 
and if the spirits who haunt the visible 
world are merely disembodied men 
whose previous history is perfectly well- 
known, and who are open, now as 
formerly, to official manipulation — this 
leaves little room lor pretension on 
sacerdotal or supernatural grounds to 
independence of the sovereign power. 
Hades itself can be treated like Tibet, 
as an outlying province of the empire, 
under a mysterious kind of hieratic home 
rule; and, within the Emperor’s terres- 
trial dominions at any rate, any tendency 
of spiritual persons, disembodied or 
divinised, to insubordination or local 
disaffection would be inconsistent with 
their accepted position under his Govern- 
ment. As politicians who can command 
success do not always trouble themselves 
to deserve it, so a potentate who bestows 
distinctions upon divinities need not be 
at the pains of securing their approbation 
or mitigating their anger by any such 
self-humiliation as has been practised by 
priest-ridden kings. A simple tribal 
chief may prostrate himself before the 
god of his family or his mountain ; but 
a mighty emperor, though he shows all 
decent reverence to established images 
and worships, has, in fact, more dignified 
ways of dealing with a great multitude 
of deities, among whom it is obviously 
necessary to uphold the authoritative 
principle that order is Heaven’s first 
law. Here again, it may be said, we 
may follow a primitive idea through the 
process of gradual refinement ; beginning 
with the grotesque supplications of a 
savage to wandering ghosts or capricious 
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sprites, and rising gradually to the high 
regulative ceremonial of the CMt.^se 
Government. ^Ve see the gods improve 
steadily in form and function ; the rites 
are organised and subjected to proper 
control ; in short, we sec religion, politics, 
and society keeping step, and marching 
abreast, as they submit to discipline and 
go through their evolutions. I’he card- 
inal fact of the religious system, the 
line that strings together all these formal 
cliangcs, is the aj)Otheosis of man ; 
“the grent idol of the pagans is deified 
hiimarity.’^ 

'J'he religious polity of the Chinese is 
thus a powerful pagan realisation of 
Ilobbism ; and though it seems to have 
been carried further in fdnna than 
among the empires of anti(]uity, we may 
conjecture that the princijde has pre- 
\ail(‘d more or less in all go\ernmcnts 
that have had to deal with i^olythcism, 
especially with the extraordinary com- 
mixture of gods, under an extensive 
territorial dominion. "J’he State has 
always endeavoured to control and 
organise the religion of the people. 
Something of the kind may even be 
observed in the philosophic statesman- 
ship of T’lato, who, while insisting in the 
“Laius”^ upon the moral and spiritual 
essence of religious service, lays stress 
also on the necessity of maintaining by 
law the prescribed ritual, of honouring 
the Olympian gods, the gods of the 
State, tlic gods below, and, next to the 
gods, the demons, spirits, heroes, and 
ancestral Manes. And although the 
strange doctrine of ceitain philosophers, 
“that tire gods exist neither by nature, 
nor by art, but are such as the laws 
ordain,” is condemned as inadecpiate 
and harmful, taken by itself, this is 
mainly because a w’isc legislator should 
use persuasion, as fi\r as he can, to 
induce men to accept the established 
religion. So long, indeed, as the tem- 
poral powder is more enlightened, and 
consequently higher in the moral scale, 

^ The references to Plato are taken entirely 
fi om 3 owett’s translation, not from the original. 


than the hierarchies, it must be the 
constant endeavour and aim of the 
rulers to regulate and confine, within 
rational limits, all their loose and dis- 
orderly spiritual manifestations. And 
thus, in China, wc can still survey the 
spectacle of a great civilised Government 
face to face, not only wath an organised 
church claiming direct succession and 
inspiration from the founder, but also 
w’ith religion in its inorganic s.ate — in 
fact, with natural religion, as it grows up 
out of the free exuberance of man’s fears 
and fancies. This is the more interesting 
and instructive because it reflects a sur- 
vival from the time before creeds and 
churches began in Asia (and they have 
begun now’here else), when all religions 
upon earth were in a similar condition. 
Since that time Islam has conquered 
^Yestern Asia, and in eastern Asia Bud- 
dhism has a vast pix'dominance ; they 
represent tw’o opposite principles of wxir 
and peace, of action and meditation ; 
while India lies interposed between these 
two first-class religious sovereignties, 
having expel led Ifiiddha and only par- 
tially subnutted to Mahomet. 

In western Fairopc, where wc have 
been for centuries accustomed to treat 
religion metaphysically, it may appear 
surprising that even towards polytheism 
a Government should be able to assume 
.so dictatorial and cynical an attitude. 
But w'e have to lemembcr, in the first 
place, that polytheism lias, in fact, never 
been treated seriously by statesmen or 
philosophers, cxcc[)t possibly by the 
English in India ; and secondly, that 
this practical w’ay of handling it is 
w'arrantcd, and partly exi)lained, by a 
right appreciation of the ideas which, 
from the times of classic paganism, 
underlie the popular worship. It is not 
so much a moral or metajdiysical system, 
as a method of propitiation. Look at 
the dialogue in Plato’s “Euthyphro,” 
where Socrates tries to extract from a 
learned Athenian divine and soothsayer 
some definition of “ this attention to the 
gods which is called piety.” 
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Eulhyphro* “ Let me simply say that piety or 
holiness is learning how to please the gods in 
word or deed, by prayers and sacrifices.'* 

Socrates. ‘ ‘ Do you mean that piety is a sort 
of science of pra>ing and sacrificing?'* 
Eufhyphro. “Yes, Ido." 

Si crates. ‘ ‘ And sacrificing is giving to the gods 
and piety is asking of the gods?’* 

Eiithyphro. “ Yt s, Socrates. '* 

Sociates. “ Upon this view, then, piety is a 
science of asking and giving?” 

Eulhyphro. “You understand me capitally, 
Socrates.” 


Socrates. “Then piety, Euthyphro, is an art 
which gods and men have of doing business with 
one another?" 

Euthyphro. “ That is an expression which you 
may use if )ou like." 

Here wc Iiave the foundation of 
nat ^ral religion brielly and plainly de- 
fined; it is the aboriginal application of 
the principle of Do ut des, the simple 
feeling underlying the multiplicity of 
expression ; and the most ingenious re- 
searches into the evolution of primitive 
ideas will haidly take us beyond or 
behind it. The difficulty which Socrates 
puts to his diviner, as to what benefit 
can possibly accrue to the gods from the 
service or gifts of man, seems intended 
to drive him into the ddciiima of admit- 
ting either that the gods are merely 
magnified men with human tastes, or 
that prayer and sacrifice arc wholly 
superficial customs, being unconnected 
with justice and holiness, which the true 
gods really love. But such a difficulty 
would give little trouble to the Pekin 
Board of Worship, which openly does 
business with the gods on behalf of the 
various de[)artments of Government for 
the judicious maintenance of useful 
popular illusions. In the Pekin Gazette, 
as in the Platonic dialogue, we find the 
ritual and worships of polytheism treated 
as the art of dealing with the unintelli- 
gible influences and incalculable forces 
by which the unlearned multitude finds 
itself to be surrounded. So long as 
these invisible forces are believed to be 
more or less under the influence of the 
invisible beings who rise to distinction 
in the domain of ghosts and spirits, this 
art consists mainly of propitiation by 


prayers, gifts, and honours , and when 
\^ypr experience, and more accurate 
observation of consequences, prove this 
method to be at least uncertain, religion 
tends naturally to withdraw within the 
sphere of metaphysics and morality. 
For morality, being a generalised experi- 
ence of the right way of living, may, in 
this sense, be regarded as a wise and far- 
seeing appreciation of the conditions of 
the struggle for existence. To say, as 
is often said, that it is opposed to this 
struggle, or ignored in it, is an error; 
for the moralist utilises these forces 
reasonably instead of battling against 
them ; they are made conducive to 
human welfare, like a river that is drawn 
off to turn a water-mill. In the same 
manner the Chino , e Government, con- 
scious of its inability to dam up or 
disregard the floods of superstition which 
saturate the Chinese people, endeavours 
to treat this kind of religion as a natural 
phenomenon, like the rains or the shift- 
ing rivers, and makes the best of it by 
taking the matter under executive con- 
trol, in order to direct the inundations 
into fixed channels. 

There has of late been much specula- 
tion, in books and lectures, regarding 
the origin and evolution of natural 
religion; and the outlying corners of 
the earth have been searched for any 
myth, legend, custom, or fanciful 
delusion that may be supposed to throw 
light upon the connection between the 
earliest and later superstitions. If it 
were possible for any one to make a 
comparative study, within the countries 
themselves, of the popular religion now 
existing in India and China respect- 
ively, the results would be probably 
far more instructive to the scientific 
enquirer than collections of dubious 
folk-lore, or the idiotic stories told 
by Digger Indians and Esquimaux. 
Here, in eastern Asia, we may see 
two societies of first-class magnitude 
resting upon high antiquity and con- 
tinuous traditions, in one of which 
natural religion has for centuries been 
under the moulding hands of a powerful 
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priestly caste, by whom polytheism is 
fostered and humoured as the 
broidered veil of certain profound inner 
truths and doctrines that lie behind it. 
In the other country the State, not the 
priesthood, has assumed the supreme 
direction of divine things, and the deep 
metaphysical background is necessarily 
wanting. In both countries the poly- 
theism seems to have this common 
characteristic, that it has come clown to 
the present day from time immemorial 
without essential change ; that it has 
grown up, and still flourishes freely 
and naturally, as it'was in the Juventus 
Mundi. The primordial ideas as to the 
nature of the gods, and their ways with 
men, survive side by side with the 
loftiest liturgies, with philosophy, with 
rationalism ; the simplest rites are 
practised more or less by all classes, 
indiscriminately and good-humouredly ; 
it is like a religious fair open to all who 
cater for the amusement, the astonish- 
ment, or the credulity of the crowd. 
To the Chinese man of letters, or the 
Hindu transcendentalist, as formerly to 
the cultivated Roman of the empire, the 
inconsistency and multiplicity of beliefs 
and worships present no administrative 
or intellectual difficulty. One cxplana 
tion is found in the confluence of races 
and deities under a single great territorial 
dominion ; for trade and concpiest, 
military or commercial expeditions, the 
opening out of new communications, 
the annexing of new provinces, all tend 
to cross, complicate, and multiply the 
myths and forms of worship, so long as 
the world practises free trade in religious 
things. Wc all know how the influx of 
strange gods and foreign rites produced 
the confused polytheism of the Roman 
empire, where, however, it fell so far 
below the intellectual level of civil society 
that it was easily swept away by Christi- 
anity. I'hen came a reverse jjrocess, 
when religion attained its highest eleva- 
tion, and civil society relapsed into 
barbarism. From the period when 
Christianity and Islam made a partition 
of the provinces of the dismembered 


Roman empire, these two great militant 
and missionary faiths have for centuries 
been treating all other worships in a 
manner unknown, it may be said, to 
the prse-Christian world — stamping out 
obscure rites and indigenous deities, 
extirpating them utterly by fire and 
sword. Remembering that the destruc- 
tion of paganism, and the tremendous 
conflicts of rival religions, are facts of 
capital importance in the history of the 
nations from Ireland to the Indus, we 
may well regard with attentive curiosity 
the spiritual condition of a country 
like China, in which no such events 
seem ever to have happened on any 
great scale before the Taiping rebellion 
of our own era. And now that England 
has added to her Indian sovereignty a 
great Indo-Chinese kingdom, peopled 
by Buddhists, it maybe worth her while, 
for reasons which concern our adminis- 
trators, to remember that the modern 
State policy of leaving a religion to 
shift for itself has not been universally 
applicable or appropriate. 

VII 

ORIGINS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF 
PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS^ 

Collection of materials and classification — Miss 
Kingsley an excellent collecloi — Her descrip- 
tion of West African superstitions, felish, 
demonology, witchcraft, poisoning — Mutual 
conilition of West Afiican races — The wan- 
deiing soul, ghosts, and deities — Taboo — 
Secret Societies— M anners and morals of the 
people — Mr. Jevons’ theory — Evolution of 
belief — Primitive monotheism — Discussion 
of his views and methods — Taboo — Totemism 
The evolutionary aigument — Professor Max 
Muller’s book — The Science of Mythology — 
Philological interpretation of myths — The 
solar hero — Physical origin of all Aryan gods 
— The melting down of epic scenes ani 
characteis — Concluding remarks. 

The comparative study of Natural 
Religion, like other branches of empi'ri- 

^ Mary H, Kingsley, “’Travels in West 
Africa.” Lond. 1897. 

Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., “ An Introdnctlon 
to the History of Religion.” Lond. 1896. 

The Right Hon. Professor Max Mtiller, 
“Contributions to the Science of Mythology.” 
Loud. 1897. 
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cal research, divides itself into two 
working departments. In one of them 
is the collector of materials, who 
roams far afield and scrambles about 
among wild folk to gather his specimens 
and take note of varieties ; in the other 
is the philosophic savant who remains at 
home to receive what is brought him from 
different countries, to classify, collate, and 
form his scientific inductions. Sometimes 
the two branches are successfully com- 
bined ill one person ; though we usually 
find that the adventurous traveller, with 
an eye for primitive beliefs and customs, 
and the gift of interpreting them, is dif- 
ferently constituted from the home-keep- 
ing student of results. The former has 
the g/eat advantage of knowing the 
environment, the true connexion of one 
species with another, their signification 
among the people on the spot ; while the 
latter, who deals with them in a library 
or a museum, may have a wider range of 
survey and a better method of classifica- 
tion. On the other hand, as his aim is 
toward bringing a heap of material into 
symmetrical arrangement, he is often 
prone to overstrain his theories, to use 
the same weight and measure for all his 
facts, to lay stress on superficial resem- 
blances, and in other respects to suffer 
the disadvantages which beset every 
judge, however able and learned, who 
is obliged to take evidence at second 
hand. 

The writers of the books which I pro- 
pose to review may be taken as fairly 
exemplifying these two classes. Miss 
Mary Kingsley has explored, with great 
enterprise and an admirable disdain of 
discomfort, some regions of the West 
African coast that have been hitherto 
little visited by competent observers. 
She has consorted with cannibals, visited 
their homes, travelled in the company of 
the fetish worshipper and discoursed with 
him on sacred things; she has trusted 
herself alone with savage tribes, and has 
won their confidence. Of all the^ op- 
portunities she has made excellent use. 
Mr. Jevons, again, has equipped himself 
for a comprehensive investigation into 
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the foundations of primitive beliefs by an 
att'^ive study of all recent writings upon 
this obscure and intricate question; he 
has a wide knowledge of the literature, 
ancient and modern, that has accumu- 
lated over it; and his design is to apply 
evolutionary principles (with certain im- 
portant reservations) to the whole history 
of Religion. Professor Max Miiller has 
long since attained a brilliant reputation 
and great popularity as the interpreter of 
Aryan mytliology. 

As the hearing of witnesses goes before 
the summing up of the judges, we may 
begin, logically, with Miss Kingsley’s 
book. It must, however, be in the first 
place clearly understood that Miss Kings- 
ley’s travels were not undertaken exclu- 
sively in quest of the leligious idea. She 
says, indeed, that her “fixed desire was 
to study fetish,” but we learn that ^he 
went also for beetles and fishes; her 
general object appears to have been to 
see life in the deadly climate of .the West 
African roast within the tropics, and to 
examine the social and administrative 
conditions under which it is endured by 
mankind in and about Lower Guinea. 
On the whole, although Miss Kingsley 
enjoyed the country and likes its people, 
these conditions seem to be unattractive. 
Very grisly anecdotes are told of the 
sudden and fatal illnesses, the rapid 
succession of official vacancies, the 
fevers, the putrescences, and the noxi- 
ous animals. Scorpions, snakes, and 
crocodiles infest land and water; the 
insects arc even more ferocious, propor- 
tionately to their size, than the wild 
beasts ; and the men are no better than 
the animals. In regard to Sierra Leone 
its English bishop has recently printed 
the painful admission that small social 
gatherings are almost unknown there 
through fear of poisoning, which is 
apparently a practice universally preva- 
lent among all classes of the native 
population, and operates as a check 
upon the excessive ill-usage of wives. 
Miss Kingsley’s courage and scientific 
ardour have enabled her, in jspite of 
all these risks and of serious hard- 
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ships, to mix freely with the people, 
to wander in magnificent sccrtO of 
mountain and primeval forest, and to 
bring back stores of fresh information 
regarding the fishes, the folklore, and the 
fetish. I must reluctantly leave un- 
touched the record of her personal 
adventures, although it abounds with 
shrewd remarks and amusing incidents. 
In regard to the author’s style, it is clear 
and unvarnished, though the conjecture 
may be hazarded that during her sojourn 
in a region notoriously overcrowded by 
^spirits, she may perad venture have 
become unconsciously possessed by an 
humoristic fiend, whom in this Christian 
land she would do well to cast out. 

' The first thing, says Miss Kingsley, 
before starting to hunt the religious idea 
in West Africa, is to burn all one’s 
notions about sun myths and the wor- 
ship of elemental forces. She herself 
had set out in full confidence that Mr. 
Frazer’s book, “The (Golden Bough,” 
provided the “semi-universal key” to 
early customs and beliefs everywhere ; 
and she soon discovered how very few 
of the inner mental chambers in which 
the wild man’s fancies are bred, this key 
would unlock. “ The study of natural 
phenomena knocks the bottom out of 
any man’s conceit, if it is done honestly 
and not by selecting only those facts 
which fit in with his preconceived or 
ingrafted notions ” — true words that 
should be gravely pondered by all in- 
genious folklorists. And she rightly 
enjoins upon the student, as before all 
things necessary, a careful reading of 
Dr. E. B. Tylor’s work, which really 
contains almost everything that can be 
soberly and safely written upon I’rimitive 
Culture. She observes that the Africans 
often have remarkable acuteness and a 
large share of common-sense, that the 
form of their mind is quite different from 
the childish stage ; nor are they flighty, 
mystical, or dreamers. The remark is 
important, because nothing is more 
common than a comparison of primitive 
mankind with civilised children, whereas 
the only common ground is unbounded 


credulity ; for the experiences, which 
shape the imaginative faculty, are in the 
two cases altogether unlike, and the 
child mostly takes his fantastic im- 
pressions from the sayings and doings 
of his elders. The animistic tendency 
of civilised man to treat a ship or a 
steam-engine as a living creature, whom 
it is possible to love or hate according 
to its behaviour, is much nearer the 
intellectual attitude of the Svtvage to 
Nature at large. 

Now the peculiarity of West Africa, as 
a field for the botanical study of beliefs, 
is that while almost every other part of 
the four continents has been more or 
less overlaid by some great conquering 
faith, in this region the indigenous 
superstitions grow as rank and free as 
the primeval forests. The proselytism 
of Islam or Christianity has only 
scattcied among them a few ideas and 
doctrines that have been absorbed, with 
various distortions, into the mass of 
legends and practices. Probably the 
aboriginal African has for many genera- 
tions been moving westward, under the 
pressure of stronger tribes, until he has 
been brought up against the coast-line 
of the impassable Atlantic, in a climate 
where the struggle for existence is fierce 
and unceasing. Here if anywhere the 
life of man is, to borrow the words of 
Hobbes, “ poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short”; and as is their life so is their 
religion. The people who inhabit the 
inland country are for the most part 
cannibals, among whom to kill or be 
killed is as much their everyday lot as 
among the wild animals, and of whom 
some tribes have become degraded 
during many generations of retreat be- 
fore stronger enemies. May we not 
expect, then, to find in this very low 
stratum of human society any of those 
primal forms which the evolutionist can 
treat as the simplest germs of higher 
and wider religious conceptions, pro- 
viding the materials for a connected 
and tenable demonstration of the growth 
and development of Natural Religion ? 

One may regret, as Miss Kingsley's 
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collection of fiicts and observations is so 
valuable, that she has not thought it 
worth while to arrange and group them 
in more consecutive order, instead of 
dropping them somewhat fortuitously 
over her five chapters on Fetish. But 
she has evidently no intention of pro- 
pitiating the critical spirit embodied in 
indolent reviewers ; and as an artist she 
may have desired us to realise the 
cloudy atmosphere that overhangs the 
whole region of African supernaturalism. 
It may, therefore, be useful if, in an 
attempt to summarise briefly the results 
of her enquiries, we begin by taking, in 
the first place, her information regarding 
the kind or description of the beings, 
divine or disembodied, whom the African 
of this region fears or adores, their 
origins, attributes, the tokens that denote 
their presence, the signs of their power, 
'fhe second part of our summary would 
tlien deal with th^ rites and customs, 
the rules of procedure for doing business 
with divinity, and the phenomena of 
that universal delusion, which has in- 
fested all early communities like the 
plague or the Black Death, witchcraft. 
We have to understand that in the 
primitive world there are two great 
societies, of gods and of men, with a 
strong family resemblance in the matters 
of taste, feelings, diet, habits, and vuioii? 
propensit ies in particular ; having also 
reciprocal needs and grievances, so that 
they are to a certain degree mutually 
dependent on each other’s good officers. 
The divine community, being much the 
stronger and more aggressive, is able to 
levy oppressive tribute upon long-suffer- 
ing mankind, and even to insist u])on 
servile obedience. Nevertheless we find 
that in West Africa, as elsewhere, the 
two societies keep up constant com- 
munication ; there is much emigration 
to and fro ; the human soul quits its 
earthly tenement with a distinct anvmis 
revertendi^ the deities take bodily shape 
for a season ; and it is plain that without 
continual intercourse and the inter- 
change of dues and services, neither of 
them could flourish satisfactorily. It is 


also clear that even to spiritual despot- 
isnig^ere must always be a certain limit, 
a point at which long-suffering humanity 
begins to rebel, as when the gods do 
very little for w^orshippers and demand 
too much of them. 

With these remarks we may take up 
Miss Kingsley’s account of African 
demonology and witchcraft. In the 
first place, wfiiat sort of mind is it that 
transforms its impressions into fearful 
or grotesque shapes, and peoples the 
surrounding atmosphere with them? 

“The mental condition of the lower forms of 
both races seems very near the other great 
border line that separates man from the anthro- 
poid apes, and I believe that if we had the 
matciial, or rather if we could understand it, 
we should find little or no gap existing in 
mental evolution in this old undistuibed 
continent of Africa.” 

It is among the negroes, therefore, 
tliat may be found “ the earliest forms 
both of religion and witchcraft” — witch- 
craft being definable as the power 
possessed by some malevolent mortal 
who has acquired control over spirits ; 
whereas religion may be roughly described 
in this stage as a belief in their direct 
supernatural action. With regard, then, 
to the divinities, we are told that there 
is somewhere a god who originally 
created the world and all that it contains, 
but who, like the Indian Brahma, takes 
no interest in its management ; he has 
laid out the universe and stocked it ; lie 
has done his work, and left the adminis- 
tration to others ; he is evidently the 
Final Cause invented to explain phe- 
nomenal existence, as a house implies an 
architect, ’fhe unfortunate consequence 
of his abdication is that the everyday 
affairs of mankind are consigned to the 
caprice of a disorderly crowd of spirits, 
very largely recruited by the incessant 
transmigration of souls, with diverse local 
origins and habitats, in the trees, the 
rocks, or the bodies of wild animals* 
There are also pure nature deities, 
household lares, and mere fetish ; the 
animistic fancies suggested by queer 
uncanny things. Wandering demons, like 
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Sasabonsum ajid his wife, and horrid 
apparitions which to see is to die, aiCilso 
common ; while dangerous places, such 
as rocks, whirlpools, and swamps, are 
haunted, as usual, by sj)rites invisible. 
The disembodied ghost roves unresting, 
a mournful and troublesome vagrant, 
until its manes have been appeased by 
the proper rites, when it is relegated to 
the dim underground kingdom, which 
represents the crude indistinct notions 
formed by all early polytheists of some 
refuge, or prison house, or penal settle- 
ment for those who have finally vanished 
beyond the world of ordinary sense. 
“ This place has its pleasures and pains, 
not necessarily retributive or rewarding, 
but dim ... a veritable shadow-land 
where men have not the joys of life, but 
only their shadow ; and the native 
proverb, which says that one day on the 
upper earth is worth a year in the nether 
world, corroborates what we know from 
the Odyssey of the classic Hades, where 
Achilles says that he would rather be a 
ploughboy than reign over the innumer- 
able dead. One finds traces of the 
universal tradition that in old times there 
was closer intercourse between gods and 
men, who went up and down by a ladder 
reaching from earth to sky, until it was 
thrown down from above because the 
earth-born tried to push their way into 
heaven. 

All this is merely the simpler sort of 
paganism that has prevailed in all times 
and places wherever superstitions have 
been left to grow in their natural disor- 
derly fashion, to vary according to the 
environment, and to reflect through the 
popular imagination the conditions of 
human existence. There is nothing new 
in these African beliefs and legends ; 
they are chiefly valuable as cumulative 
proofs of the very nairow grooves to 
which the image-making mind of man 
seems to be confined, of the short range 
within which its inventive faculty appears 
to work, Classing the ideas from hand to 
hand, adapting, enlarging, and refining a 
few original conceptions. The typical 
form survives all changes, as the steel 


axe of the modern carpenter has not 
varied far from the shape of the pre- 
historic stone hatchet; it is obviously 
moulded by sensations and experiences, 
by moods and manner, by changing 
circumstance and perceptions of utility. 
And the process of thought moves step 
by step. 

“You soon become conscious of the caieful 
way a negro follows liis idea. Certain customs 
you can, by the exercise of great patience, tiace 
hack in a perfectly smooth line to their sou ice 
in some natural phenomena, or to reasons of 
iitilily.” 

The killing of wives at their husbands’ 
funeral is a fair example. The colourable 
object is that they may accompany him 
into his next e.xistence ; but a Calabar 
chief explained to Miss Kingsley that 
the custom was also a salutary check 
upon husband j)oisoning; and one can- 
not doubt that he is right. 'J'he progress 
from the rough-and-ready expedients of 
early society, where the same individual 
turns his hand to all trades, up to the 
specialisation of handicrafts, may be 
traced in supernaturalism as in political 
economy. Miss Kingsley tells us that 
the Afiican sprites are not easily classified 
by their functions, although they are all 
to some extent limited as to the nature 
of their power, and work only on certain 
lines, so that there is no one of them who 
can do all things. AVe have here the first 
stages of the gradual evolution of the 
professional or departmental divinity. 

At the bottom of all this confused 
jumble of gods and goblins lies, so far 
as I can make out, the inveterate belief 
in the migratory soul, whom death 
renders homeless until it can find another 
abiding-place by re-embodiment, which 
again is dependent upon the due per- 
formance of iflp^ uar y rjt^j. This idea 
of the wandering soul is so universal, so 
obviously founded upon the instinctive 
human refusal or incapacity to accept 
death as the final extinguisher, that it 
may be taken as the ultimate ascertain- 
able basis of religion in a state of nature. 
“'Ihe really important part of every 
funeral is the burying of the spirit, which 
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allows it to settle down in some fresh 
tenement.” Nevertheless, although the 
ghosts are all worshipped, although men 
and animals are offered to the souls of 
deceased persons. Miss Kingsley main- 
tains, if I understand her rightly, that a 
clear line of demarcation exists between 
ghosts and gods ; that the former never 
develop into the latter; and she warns 
us against confusing the offerings to the 
dead with sacrifices made for the pro- 
pitiation of deities. At this point, there- 
fore, she differs from the conclusions of 
Herbert Spencer and other authorities ; 
nor is it easy to make out plainly from 
her book the grounds upon which she 
disentangles such a distinct and im- 
portant dividing line out of the com- 
plicated medley of souls and demons, 
spirits and deities, with much the same 
habits, powers for mischief, and wonder- 
working characteristics, that are the 
objects of fear and adoration in West 
Africa. That famous men were con- 
stantly taking rank, after death, among 
the gods of classic Greece and Rome, is 
beyond dispute; that ancestral worship 
is often the first step to divine honours 
in polytheistic Asia, especially in China, 
cannot be gainsaid ; the promotion of 
heroes, saints, and martyrs goes on con- 
tinuously and manifestly. Miss Kings- 
ley, however, is so careful and trustworthy 
an observer, that we must accept her 
conclusion, reaffirmed in her latest work, 
that ‘‘West Africa has not deified an- 
cestors.” It is a curious and valuable 
fact, proving that what is true of ancient 
civilised religions that have been to some 
degree systematised, may be untrue of 
worships and incoherent superstitions of 
African tribes, who might easily make 
the distinctions in practice and belief, 
without noticing the close filiation which 
connects the two ideas. It may be 
noticed, indeed, that in the West African 
Hades the souls of great men are 
privileged to prey upon the crowd of 
ignoble ghosts, although yet they seem 
not to return to power in the upper air. 
And one may throw out, also, the con- 
jecture that in remote and obscure West 
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Africa, men do not reach the necessary 
pl#fc of renown for mighty deeds or 
sanctity that qualifies them, in larger 
countries, for elevation after death to 
high place among recognised divinities. 

Sacrifice and incantation are the well- 
known professional methods of dealing 
with spirits. The meat of the sacrifice 
is eaten, for the blood is the life offered 
up ; and incantation may be by prayer or 
by mystic words and signs of the masonic 
order. The Taboo, or interdict laid upon 
certain things, is. Miss Kingsley thinks, 
a form of sacrifice, being a kind of re- 
ligious abstinence imposed upon persons, 
and varying infinitely, as to the thing 
prohibited, with each person. Of this 
world-wide custom, upon the meaning of 
which learned folklorists have expended 
great ingenuity, I shall have occasion 
to make some observations presently. 
Meanwhile it is clear that the really 
dominant feature of West African super- 
stitions, to which all others are secondary, ‘ 
and which permeates the whole religious 
atmosphere, is the belief in witchcraft. 
This is the terrible plague which is 
always at its w^orst in the lowest stages 
of human society, which disappears very 
slowly as the intellectual level rises, which 
has never been entirely extirpated from 
the most civilised communities, and 
which in ouf own day is finding a kind 
of scientific interpretation as a psychical 
force. Among early communities witch- 
craft is uppermost where the religion is 
lowest; nor is it until religion gathers 
strength enough to draw apart, to give 
fierce battle to witchcraft, and to de- 
nounce it as a black disreputable art, 
that there is any hope of spiritual im- 
provement. The following extract con- 
tains Miss Kingsley's definition of witch- 
craft — 

“ They regard their god as the creator of man, 
plants, animals, and the earth, and they hold 
that having made them he takes no further 
interest in the affair. But not so the crowd of 
spirits with which the universe is peopled ; they 
take only too much interest, and the Bantu 
wishes they would not, and is perpetually saying 
so in his prayers, a large percentage whereof 
amounts to “ Go away ; we don’t want you ” ; 
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** Come not into this house, this village, or its 
plantations.” He knows from experienc(|^,V;it 
the spirits i^ny little heed to these objurgations, 
and as they are a people that must be attended 
to, he develops a cult whereby they may be 
managed, used, and understood. This cult is 
what we call witchcraft.” 

In a later passage, however, we have 
“the origin of man’s religious belief’* 
ascribed to motives and impressions that 
seem almost identical with those out of 
which witchcraft is said to have been 
developed. It is generally assumed, says 
Miss Kingsley, in the infancy of humanity, 
that death is always the consequence of 
the action of some malignant spirit, and 
that there is no accidental or natural 
death — 

** A man having thus gained a belief that there 
are more than human actors in life’s tragedy, the 
idea that disease is also a manifestation of some 
invisible being’s wrath and power seems to me 
natural and easy ; and he knows you can get 
another man for a couMderntion to kill or h.nm 
a third paity, and so he thinks that for a consider- 
ation you can also get one of these supei human 
beings which we call gods or devils, but which 
the African regaids in another light, to do so. 

“ A certain set of men and women then 
specialise off to study how these spirits can be 
managed, and so arises a priesthood j and the 
priests, or medicine men, as they arc calletl in 
their earliest forms, gradually, for their own 
ends, elaborate and wrap round their profession 
with ritual and mystery.” 

Although this view of religious origins 
docs by no means cover the whole 
ground, there is, of course, much truth 
in it; but the point for obser\ation is 
that from these extracts we should judge 
Miss Kingsley’s conclusion to be that 
witchcraft and religious rites in West 
Africa are originally undistinguishablc. 
If this is correct, there can be no doubt 
tliat such a confusion of two ideas, which 
in their later forms not only stand widely 
apart, but are always irreconcilably hostile, 
denotes the very lowest stage of aboriginal 
superstition wherever it prevails. The 
line between abject fetishism and witch- 
craft may be difficult to trace in the 
elementary stages ; yet it has been argued 
that from the beginning a true distinction 
can invariably be recognised. Accord- 
ing to this theory the witch is more 


nearly allied with rudimentary science 
than with priestcraft : for he relies not 
upon prayer, worship, or propitiation of 
divinities, but upon his own secret know- 
ledge and experience of the effect pro- 
ducible by certain tricks and mysterious 
devices upon the unseen powers, over 
whom he has attained a sort of command. 
Instead of serving, like the priest, these 
powers, he is enabled by his art to make 
them serve him ; and it is for this reason 
that his practices very soon become 
denounced and detested by the priest- 
hood. 'I'o the priest belong adoration 
and propitiatory sacrifice ; if these things 
will not move the divine authorities there 
is nothing else to bo done by the sup- 
plicant ; l)ut where the case can be 
diagnosed as witchciaft, there is a human 
being within reach who can be cruelly 
punished ; and the fact that he is held 
personally responsible shows that the 
occult fa( ulty of mischief-making is ac- 
tually detected within him. When a 
man sets up in sorcery he becomes the 
scapegoat for all the ills of mankind 
which kings and piiests cannot cure, 
and every inexplicable wrong is laid to 
his account, so that his rejiutation for 
direct woiuler-working becomes hital to 
him. Idle priest, on the other hand, is 
merely the steward or minister of an irre- 
sponsible and unapproachable divinity. 
The first step necessary in West Africa 
for the profession of sorcery is to enter- 
tain a familiar spirit, which is done by 
cutting a rude wooden human figure, 
into which he is persuaded to locate 
himself, when his services become at the 
sorcerer’s disposal. Here we have already 
the tendency to obtain command over 
supernatural forces, instead of obedience 
and prostration before them ; and if the 
witch has hit upon any very rude observ- 
ations of physical cause and effect, if he 
knows .some quackery in medicine, is 
weatherwise, or is cunning in what has 
been called “ natural magic,” the familiar 
spirit will get all the credit of his in- 
genuity. In the departments of love 
and death he has an immense practice ; 
while all the intelligent folk know, as 
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Miss Kingsley remarks, that ** there is 
a lot of poisoning in the business, as is 
shown by the wide diffusion among her 
African acquaintance of the treatment 
of persons bewitched by a strong emetic. 
But in witch ordeals your only real 
chance of escape is by bribing the 
presiding expert.^ 

Miss Kingsley has much to say of the 
secret societies, which operate in the 
dark, like the Spanish Inquisition, for 
the discovery and punishment of social 
and religious backsliding, and which 
also cover a great deal of sheer wicked- 
ness in the way of murder and cannibal- 
ism. Of course there is initiation, followed 
by hideous rites and the marking down 
for assassination of some victim, who 
may be a rich relative or some other 
obnoxious person whom it is convenient 
to put away under the pretext of an 
ordained sacrifice to the society's fetish. 
The worshippers of one notorious fetish 
are called Human Leopards, 

“ because when seizing; their victims for sacrifice 
they cover themselves with Icopaicl skin^, and, 
imitating the leopaid’s roar, sprang upon their 
victims, plunging two three-pronged foiks into 
each side of the throat, 'rhere aie also human 
alligators, disguised as alligators, who swdin in 
creeks ui^oii the canoes and carry off the ciew.” 

These associations work in the dark 
because their deeds are too shocking for 
public opinion even in West Africa, being 
also, of course, highly criminal within 
any colonial jurisdiction \ and they 
illustrate in its lowest and most nefarious 
stage that spirit of licence under the 
cloak of religious mysteries which has 
given such meetings an ill repute in all 
ages and countries. The terror caused 
by the real leopard or crocodile has 
invested these animals with a kind of 
sanctity, so that to kill them brings 
bad luck ; and this immunity is to the 
advantage of the murderer in the beast^s 

^ In “ West African Studies,” Miss Kingsley 
has shown that the hatred of witches is intense 
in societies which have no organised priesthood. 

1 have no doubt she is right ; yet I hold to the 
view that wherever the priest does exist, he is 
clearly distinguishable from the witch and his 
mortal enemy. 
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skin, against whom it is difficult to bring 
pMf that will satisfy white man’s law. 
The best way of putting down these 
hideous practices would probably be to 
institute a detective police with, special 
powers, upon the plan that was success- 
fully adopted for extirpating the Thugs, 
who were a secret society of stranglers 
and poisoners in India. 

Some apology is due to Miss Kingsley 
for reviewing in this place only those 
chapters of her book which deal with 
the West African superstitions. It should 
be clearly understood that the range of 
her narrative and observations is much 
wider, and that its value consists largely 
in the description which she gives of 
the state and prospect of manners and 
morals on the coas^ where the native 
tribes are gradually feeling the influence 
of the commerce, the colonisation, and 
the missionaries of Europe. Her con- 
clusions are not hopeful, for the savage, 
like the wild animal, seems to degenerate 
as soon as he is lamed ; and security is 
apt to breed indolence, which is fatal to 
the tribe, “for inactivity in Africa is 
death.” And when you have eliminated 
from the indigenous religion all its super- 
stitious terrors, the African, according 
to Miss Kingsley, falls away into a 
condition of careless self-indulgent de- 
bauchery, under which the race loses its 
vital vigour, and degenerates physically 
without much moral compensation. The 
prospect of punishment in a future ex- 
istence is not near enough to tame the 
wild passions of the sinful savage; he 
adopts only what is pleasant to him in 
the new dispensation, and degenerates 
in consequence, because what he. really 
needs is severe religious discipline. 

“ Nothing strikes one so much, in studying the 
degeneration of these native tribes, as the direct 
effect that civilisation and rcfoimation has in 
hastening it. The worst enemy to the existence 
of the African tribe is the one who comes to it 
and says : * Now you must civilise and come to 
school, and leave off all those awful goings-on of 
yours and settle down quietly.* The tribe does 
so ; the African is teachable and tractable, . , . 
He treats his religion much as other men 
do : when he gets slightly educated — a little 
scientific, one* might say — he removes from 
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his religion all the disagreeable parts. He 
promptly eliminates its equivalent Hell, repre- 
sented in Fetishism by immediate anfr'^'Ict 
future retribution, 

“Then goes his^rigid Sabbath-keeping and 
food- restriction equrvaknt, and he has nothing 
left but the .agreeable portions — dances, poly- 
gamy, and so on ; and it’s a very bad thing for 
him. I only state these things so as to urge 
upon people at home the importance of com- 
bining technical instiuction in their mission 
teaching, whicli by instilling into the Afiican 
mind ideas of discipline, and providing him with 
manual occupation, will save him from these 
relapses, which are now the reproach of mis- 
sionary eftbit and the curse and degradation of 
the African.” 


From this curious and valuable de- 
scription of primitive beliefs and customs 
in their natuial state of entangled con- 
fusion I turn to the philosophic and 
well-ordered survey of their origin, inter- 
connection, and underlying psychology 
that is presented to us by Mr. Jevons. 
In the opening pages of his volume 
we are warned that such religions 
as Christianity, Mahomedanism, and 
Buddhism have no place in the history 
to which the author introduces us. 
These positive religions, as he terms 
them, were designed to supersede others 
to which, being practised as a matter of 
custom and tradition, he gives the name 
of customary religions, and with these 
only he intends to deal. To this vast 
residuum of institutions, beliefs, and 
usages prevalent everywhere among 
wild folk and in the countries of 
ancient civilisation, he applies the 
methods of science and the principles 
of anthropology. 

Now the instrument chiefly employed 
by science in the prosecution of these 
researches is the comparative method, 
which examines apparent resemblances 
in phenomena for the purpose of bring- 
ing out their essential differences; the 
record of successive differences being 
the history of their evolution. But in 
tracing the development of later from 
earlier forms, Mr. Jevons desires to 
guard himself against admitting that 
monotheism was reached by a slow con- 
densation ou^ of rudimentary notions. 


Ideas and institutions, he observes, not 
only grow but decay ; the Roman empire 
was a moral degeneration from the re- 
public, and art often goes backward. 
The principle that religion is evolved 
may thus be accepted without rejecting 
the possibility that monotheism may 
have been the original religion, although 
on the other hand our lack of complete 
evidence prevents our assuming it to 
have been so. 

The au thorns views in regard to 
the evolutionary process are worked out 
at length in his concluding chapters 
“ On Monotheism and the Evolution of 
Belief.” After stating very fairly the data 
of observation and experience which go 
to support the hypothesis that mono- 
theism was evolved out of polytheism, 
he proceeds to argue, on the other 
side, that on evolutionary principles, 
and following the analogy of the law 
governing the development of physical 
organisms, this hypothesis is untenable. 
Two of the highest existing species 
(monkeys and men, for example) may 
be descended from a common ancestor, 
but not one from the other. To 
suppose that monotheism could have 
descended from polytheism is, therefore, 
in his opinion, unscientific ; and, what is 
more, Mr. Jevons holds that it would be 
contradicted by the actual facts of re- 
ligious history, for he contends that the 
polytheisms known to science never pass 
into monotheism. And I gather that 
he prefers to conclude that the original 
ancestor of the monotheist was the wor- 
shipper of one out of a muititude of 
gods. The view adopted seems to be 
that man recognised from the beginning 
— subjectively, not from the external 
facts of which he was conscious — his 
dependence on a personal and super- 
natural Will, but found it to be im- 
possible to identify this Will with more 
than one external object. Such may 
have been, originally, the totem or tribal 
god, and this single point of adoration is 
oily lost eventually in polytheism by the 
confusion of deities resulting from a 
conflux of tribes, when each clan of a 
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confederation worships not only its own 
totem god but the other clan totems. 
Or else the different gods are identified 
and their cults are fused, so that one 
deity is produced out of many ; but in 
either case, whether of polytheism or 
syncretism, the original antecedent wor- 
ship may have been monotheistic. 

“The sacrifices offered to Jehovah by the 
Jews point back not to polytheism but to a low 
form of monotheism, in which each clan tliat 
offered sacrifice worshipped but one god, though 
that god was conceived in the form of the 
animal or plant which was sacrificed. This 
brings us to the question whether totemism, 
that lowest form of monotheism, is the earliest 
form of religion ; and for the answer to that 
question we arc reduced to conjecture.” 

Mr. jevons argues, also, that since of 
spiritual things the knowledge comes by 
inward intuition, not by means of infer- 
ence, deductive or inductive, so it is 
quite possible that a revelation of mono- 
theism may have been made to primitive 
man. 

It would not have been fair if, in 
endeavouring to review briefly an inter- 
esting book, no mention had been made 
of the limitations thus placed by Mr. 
Jevons upon his ap[)liaition of evolution- 
ary principles to the history of religion. 
But neither can I abstain from intimat- 
ing the opinion that by diverging, with 
some incongruity, from the main lines of 
his argument, he has unnecessarily im- 
ported some disputable matter into his 
investigation of the origins and develop- 
ment of primitive beliefs. It was enough 
for him, I think, to have excluded at the 
outset the great monotheistic faiths fioin 
the scope of his dissertations, without 
entering upon theories regarding the 
separate sources of monotheism, which 
are not likely to convince the thorough- 
going evolutionist, while the theologian 
may repudiate them as offering battle 
to the enemy on unfavourable ground. 
Revealed religion will have nothing to do 
vfhh totemism, or with the hazardous / 
contention that the pagan who selected 
for worship one god out of a legion, 
carried in his breast the primeval mono- 
theistic revelation. And the students for 


whom this book is professedly written 
m^^g^ot hold fast to the rather fine 
distmetion between this view and the 
Comtist induction, that the adoration of 
many supernatural agencies gradually 
concentrated upon the notion of a single 
omnipotent personality. To quote from 
one of the able essays issued under the 
title of “Lux Mundi’’ (a book with 
which Mr. Jervons is evidently familiar) 
— “ It is impolitic as it is unscientific to 
identify Christian Apology with a posi- 
tion” (the belief in primitive mono- 
theism) “ which may one day prove 
untenable.” And though Mr. Jevons 
attem])ts no such express identification, 
the drift of his argument sets plainly 
that way. 

Apart from these speculations there is 
. substantial value in the careful com- 
parison made by Mr. Jevons of the 
different shapes and species of religious 
belief to be found among all sorts and 
conditions of men, wherever the great 
creed and churches have not formulated 
and moulded them authoritatively. His 
views are laid out ably and persuasively, 
with great wealth of illustration, and a 
considerable capacity for assorting and 
co-ordinating a vast array of hetero- 
geneous facts. Nevertheless there are 
indications that the spirit of scientif'c 
arrangement, the craving of the modern 
mind for logical demonstration, are often 
too strong for him, so that he is impelled 
to lay clown the basis of primordial 
ideas in terms that are, I think, too 
formal and definite. In the remarkable 
chapter, which is w’ell worth close read- 
ing, on the “ Supernatural,” he contends 
that from the beginning man has dis- 
tinguished between the natural and the 
supernatural, because from the first he 
had a clear though a very confined per- 
ception of uniformity in nature. Laws 
on which man could count, and 
sequences which he habitually initiated 
and controlled, were, he says, natural 
It was the violation of these sequences 
and the frustration of his expectations 
that produced his original notion that 
the supernatural power was manifested 
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merely in suspending or counteracting 
the uniformity of Nature. Accor^*?^;; to 
this view any unusual movement of a 
river such as a great flood, w’as first taken 
to be the sign of an active w'ater spirit, 
who subsequently became identified, as 
the river god, with the ordinary aspect 
and customary flow of the stream which 
he had been discovered to inhabit. 

It is always very difficult for the civil- 
ised enquirer to follow out and define 
the train of logical thought which brings 
primitive folk to their beliefs, and I 
doubt whether any light is really gained 
by crediting them with the ideas which 
underlie such terms as the ‘‘uniformity 
of Nature,^^ “supernatural,” and “natu- 
ral.” So far as one can understand the 
savage, he makes no such distinction, 
and what the higher minds mean by 
supernatural is to him the most natural 
explanation of everything, usual or 
unusual, by which he is surrounded. He 
accounts for all movement by life and 
will ; he' invests even motionless objects 
with an indwelling spirit ; he worships 
them all indiscriminately ; and the fact 
that certain sequences are ordinary, and 
rarely if ever interrupted, does not 
remove them out of the divine category, 
for a tree or a stone may have mysterious 
influences ; nor is there anything about 
a wolf, a tiger, or a snake that frustrates 
the wild man’s expectations. The sun, 
the moon, the stars in their unchanging 
courses, are objects of his reverent 
adoration.' And it is to a large extent 
his experience of invariable operation 
that suggests to him the presence of 
divinity in the case of fire, of wind, or 
drifting clouds. He does not worship 
these phenomena because they are 
unusual, but because they are unintelli- 
gible forces; and in his ignorance of 
second causes, as Hobbes says, he 
attributes to all these things existence ; 
they appear and disappear ; they are 
animated by the souls or spirits whom 
he locates everywhere, and so they are 
gifted with the attributes of power. 
Undoubtedly this power is most clearly 
signified in things casual *x)r unexpected. 


as in the case of an eclipse or a thunder- 
storm; but where every such sight, 
sound, or feeling whose cause is not 
obvious, from a headache to a hurricane, 
is thus ascribed to some capricious 
agency, it seems hardly worth while to 
provide the bewildered savage with a 
logical basis for his ideas by crediting 
him with a fundamental perception of 
uniformity in nature. It seems better to 
say at once that in his ^distinctive 
attempts to link eflects with sonfe kind 
of cause he infers, by human analogy, 
that the perpetual motion and change 
round him of things visible must come 
from the incessant activity of beings like 
himself, but invisible. The savage 
theory of causation, Mr. Jevons observes 
truly, is not fundamentally different from 
the scientific; the inductive methods 
form the common framework of both 
minds. ]3ut when he goes so far as to 
say that “ the savage would probably be 
able to give his assent to all the prin- 
ciples of Mill’s logic,” and that the 
diffeiences between the two minds are 
not formal but material, he overstrains 
the connexion to a point where it be- 
comes misleading and tends to darken 
the clear vision of actual facts. Of 
course the mental processes, like the 
brain structure, are the same in the 
lowest Australian as in a Newton or a 
Darwin, and even a monkey can reason, 
within his tether, from effect to cause 
like a philosopher. But this statement 
of the vague imbecile guesses of wild 
creatures in the rigid terms of logic will 
bring little help to students, who should 
beware of too much method ; and at 
any rale the simple empirical habit of 
always attaching an effect to some 
immediate cause might have been 
touched upon with a lighter hand. 

One may readily acknowledge the 
careful and comprehensive treatment, 
the skill in marshalling facts to show 
their interconnection and to support 
conclusions, that are brought to bear in 
this book upon the genesis and growth 
of primitive beliefs. It seems to me, 
however, that the writer’s argument is 
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complicated by the necessity of main- 
taining his initial thesis that mankind 
has from the beginning made a distinc- 
tion between natural and supernatural 
“Not all spirits,” it is said, “are super- 
natural spirits. 'J'he man who believes 
the bowing tree or the leaping flame to 
be a thing like himself docs not therefore 
believe it to be a supernatural being;” 
and I understand Mr. jevons to hold 
that spirits of the dead are not ranked 
among the supernatural, that the ghost 
never becomes a god. The distinction 
seems exceedingly hard to draw, though 
much would depend on the precise 
meaning attached to the words “ natural ” 
and “supernatural”; and at any rate 
one iiiay object that it is much too 
absolutely stated here. So also, I think, 
is the difference between ghosts and 
gods, a point (juite as disputable as the 
converse theory, which Mr. Jevons 
rightly rejects, that all the gods of the 
earlier races, without any exceptions, 
were the spiiits of dead men divinised. 
It may be ob'Crved that Mr. Jevons 
finds the dividing line between his two 
spiritual classes, and their separate origin, 
rather difficult to keep up, for he has to 
admit that “ the spirits of the dead are 
occasionally credited with supernatural 
powers, that offerings to the dead be- 
come sacrifices to deities,” that there is 
a tendency to assimilate the private cult 
of ancestors to the public worship of the 
gods, and that certain ancestors are, by 
some unexplained process, raised to the 
rank of gods. The evidence that such 
promotion docs occur is irresistible, and 
has to be rebutted in this book by 
declaring that these ancestors must have 
been originally reckoned as divine, else 
would they not have been worshipped. 
“ The fact is,” it is said, “ that ancestors 
known to be human were not worshipped 
as gods, and ancestors worshipped as 
gods were not believed to be human.” 
How can Mr. Jevons, sitting in his 
library, be reasonably sure of that ? 
And is it scientific to frame such positive 
generalisations regarding ideas and prac- 
tices which vary infinitely at different 


periods and places, and which are always 
cofllpfcx, entangled, and liable to become 
accidentally intermixed? It is also 
argued that the two systems— ancestor 
worship and public worship — could not 
have existed side by .side if they had a 
common origin, because in that case one 
wmuld have absorbed the other. But I 
much doubt whether this general as- 
sumption is incontrovertible, and I think 
it rests mainly upon notions of symmetry 
and consistency that are foreign to primi- 
tive religions, although they prevail 
among highly organised creeds, which do 
always absorb or destroy earlier and 
wx'aker forms. 

Three very instructive chapters are 
devoted by Mr. Jevons to the subject of 
Taboo, a Polynesian word which has 
been adopted by the latest anthropo- 
logists to comprehend all the branches 
of what is certainly in one sense a uni- 
versal institution. As thus used it in- 
cludes not only that vast group of ideas 
and practices which attribute sanctity to 
certain persons, places, animals, and 
things tabooed, but also all ordinances 
of ceremonial purity or uncleanness, all 
prohibitory rules of caste and custom, all 
negative commands regulating social in- 
tercourse, especially between the sexes, 
and the cticiuetle which hedges round 
priests, kings, and women. The peculi- 
arity of this code is that it operates 
mechanically, for any offence against it 
is punished inevitably, so that he who 
touches things forbidden is evilly infected 
as he would be by a virulei;^t , Ig^osy ; 
and since the infection is transmissible 
he becomes an outcast. Any interdict 
laid on property or land, to preserve 
rights or keep off intruders, falls within 
this category ; you can employ the taboo 
maker to taboo a diamond mine against 
inconvenient explorers ; and a European 
ship’s captain has called him in to frighten 
from his vessel troublesome native visitors. 
The whole notion of mysterious curses 
attaching to some original sin, or offence 
given to divinities, and descendible to 
posterity, belongs to the conception. It 
would seem indeed as if such notices as 
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“ No admittance except on business,” or 
“ Trespassers beware,” might be ^Ceiled 
as modern examples of taboo, if one 
could only persuade people that some 
unintelligible penalty would surely follow 
unlawful entry. That any breach of 
taboo was unintentional or well inten- 
tioned, made in good faith or for a moral 
purpose, tells no more in mitigation of 
the consequences than in cases of small- 
pox or ciiphtheria : it is simply a matter 
of contagion. 

Now in regard to a very large propor- 
tion of cases this system admits easily 
either of a religious or a rationalistic 
explanation ; it is probably the aboriginal 
method of enforcing respect for rules, 
whether superstitious or sanitary, or 
merely fanciful, that became current in 
savage societies ; it contains the germ of 
all caste ordinances and excommuni- 
cations. Where the taboo seems inex- 
plicable and plainly irrational there is, 
as Mr. Jevons points out, greater diffi- 
culty ; though the incoherence of ideas, 
and the freaks of the wild ranging mind, 
of primitive folk, may well account for 
our failure to trace out a meaning. Mr. 
Jevons decides that the sentiment, as it 
appears in its lowest manifestations, 
cannot have been derived from experi- 
ence, because in many instances “it is 
prior to and even contradictory to ex- 
perience ” ; though this would seem 
difficult to prove. His conclusion is 
that taboo “ is an inherent tendency of 
the human mind,” and that the belief in 
its contagious proi)erties is due to the 
association of ideas — 

“In the history, or ratlier the prehistory, of 
man, taboo was ne\’er grossly material. It 
marked the awe of mnn in the presence of what 
he conceived — often mistakenly — to be the 
supernatural, and if his dread of contact with 
blood, babes, and corpses appears at first sight 
it rational, let us remember that in these, the 
three classes of objects which are inherently 
taboo, we have man in relation to the mystery 
of life and death, and in his affinity to that 
supernatural power which he conceived to be a 
spirit like himself.” 

This somewhat metaphysical theory 
will not altogether satisfy those who find 


it hard to believe that the primitive mind 
is capable ^of travelling beyond the limits 
of experience, hereditary and acquired; 
and who think that many senseless, un- 
meaning and absurd applications of the 
taboo are little more than childish 
guesses, or tricks, or the survivals of 
some impression left by those chances 
and coincidences which timid super- 
stition is constantly misinterpreting. 
Nothing can be more irrational, for 
example, than a large class of omens ; 
or than the connection discerned very 
recently in Persia between a stone set 
up by European surveyors and the 
failure of rain ; yet it is quite evident 
that these foolish random conjectures 
easily harden into accepted beliefs, of 
which the origin becomes as utterly lost 
as the name of the first peasant or sooth- 
sayer who invented them. And it is not 
clear why we should insist upon finding 
a deeper explanation for any incompre- 
hensible taboo, remembering that if Mr. 
Jevons is right, as I think he is, in 
observing that taboo, once established, 
was enforced, per{)etuated, and developed 
as a social obligation, its earliest meaning 
would very soon be transfigured in, the 
process. The mischievous and useless 
customs are weeded out ; the prohibitions 
that have some sense or motive in them 
are retained ; the taboo follows the 
evolutionary course of all other fallacies, 
and much of it was evidently bred out 
of the same haphazard conjecture as 
those which generate every kind of 
superstition. 

In regard to totem ism Mr. Jevons 
adopts the theory of which Mr. Frazer 
has been hitherto the leading exponent, 
and which we must endeavour to state 
very briefly. It is well known that one 
of the earliest forms of human society is 
the grouping of men in tribes or clans, 
of which every member is akin to the 
other, either by descent, real or imagi- 
nary, from a common stock or by the 
fiction of the blood covenant. These 
groups may be allies or may be enemies 
inter se; and the killing of any member 
by a hostile group creates a blood feud 
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between the two tribes. But upon the 
totemistic hypothesis every species of 
animal is also regarded by man as a 
tribe, friendly or hostile, and in choosing 
an ally he naturally prefers some species 
that possesses supernatural powers. 
Every animal of this chosen species is 
a member by kinship of the human 
tribe; and every tribesman becomes a 
blood relation not only of the beast, but 
of the god incarnate within him, wlio is 
thus the ally and protector of the tribe — 
that is to say, its totem. From these 
aboriginal roots Mr. Jevons traces the 
growth of all the widespread conceptions 
regarding the worship of animals and 
plants, tlie sanctity of certain species, 
the sacred feasts, the whole order of 
sacrificial rites, the slaying and eating 
of victims. *^The mere existence of 
sacrifice is an indication of the former 
existence of totemism.” 

“Worship, as an act in its rudimentary stage, 
means ojily liie sprinkling of blood on the altar ; 
the blood sprinkled is that of the totem animal, 
and the only object of the hte is to renew the 
blood covenant between the totem clan and the 
totem species, and to piocure the presence of 
the totem god. The idea of oft. ring a sacrifice 
“to” a god is a notion whicli can only be 
developed in a later stage of totciiiism, when, on 
the one hand, the monolith Isas come to be 
identified with the givd, and, on the other hand, 
the god is no longer in the animal.” 

In its primitive form the animal sacri- 
fice and eating of the victim signified, 
we are told, a desire to assimilate, with 
the flesh, the supcrnatuial powers of the 
sacred animal ; the notion of the victim 
being eaten by the god was a later trans- 
formation of the oiiginal motive; and 
still later comes the idea of atonement, 
that one member of the tribe must die 
for the rest. Trees and plants were, like 
animals, adopted as tribal totems; and 
so, “it is to totemism that we ow^e the 
cultivation of plants as well as the domes- 
tication of animals.” “Trivial pretexts 
for slaughtering victims were frequently 
invented,” until what was at first eaten 
as a communistic sacrament became 
afterwards consumed for less mysterious 
pui poses, with a few pious ejaculations 


as the sole relic of the p’-imordial 

tak|^ 

Every consecutive link in the chain 
of this demonstration is car efully set out 
by Mr. Jevons, with a powerful array of 
examples collected from all parts of the 
earth to support each position. Those 
who read his book attentively will admire 
the conscientious workmanship, the skill 
and diligence with which an attractive 
theory is maintained, and they will be 
impressed by the curious colligation of 
strange and remote fancies with ideas 
which have since become world-wide 
religious conceptions, or with industries 
to which, like agriculture, we are in- 
debted for the settlement of human 
soc iety. With a very moderate amplifi- 
cation of these cvol it ionary principles 
one might trace almost every important 
idea and institution to the two sources 
of taboo and totemism. It must be 
understood that no more than the out- 
line, on a very small scale, of these 
interesting speculations has been here 
given; and with this warning it may be 
confessed that they suggest to the critical 
reviewer a certain degree of scepticism. 
In the history of all religions, even of 
ihcjse which first began among the 
ancient civilisations of Asia (where all 
the historic faiths arose), the problem 
of origins is obscure and complex; 
the psychologic situation was even there 
so different from our own ; the acci- 
dental circumstances, the causes and 
consequences, which determined the line 
of development are so imperfectly appre- 
ciable. In the much earlier stages of 
the human imagination, when it was un- 
controlled by reflection and reasoning, 
the whole superstitious atmosphere is so 
clouded and capriciously changeful that 
it is impossible, in our opinion, to be 
sure of discovering the elementary mo- 
tives, or to give orderly sequence to a 
miscellaneous heap of disorderly customs. 
To construct hypotheses out of the 
materials available, to make intelligent 
conjectures, is legitimate and even praise- 
worthy, so long as the student is fairly 
reminded that he must look for no certi- 
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tude, and that he must not allow his 
mind to be so possessed by a com^/r^n- 
sive theory as to prevent his examining 
facts, if he gets the opportunity, very 
closely and independently. There is a 
well-known saying of Bacon that “Method 
carrying a show of total and perfect 
knowledge has a tendenc'y to generate 
acquiescence ; and for explorers in the 
field of folklore to be provided at starting 
with a master-key to the meaning of all 
(jueer ideas and customs is distinctly 
deleterious. It is apt to produce a kind 
of atrophy in the faculty of genuine 
observation. 

This caution is the more necessary, 
because Mr. Jevons pushes his evolution- 
ary argument very far, and indeed he 
has framed a considerable scheme of 
psychological development which em- 
braces the whole domain of religious 
sentiment, from the rude natural imagery 
of the savage up to the lofty intuitions 
of devout philosophy and the mystic 
symbolism of the Churches. Man, he 
observes, began by attempting to 
synthesise the external and internal facts 
of consciousness by a reasoning process; 
animals were the first of the external 
objects that thus came to be worshipped, 
and totemisrn was the first form of that 
worship ; the totem or tribal god being 
for a long time the single object of 
worship. “ Toteinism is the attempt to 
translate and express in outward action 
the union of the human will with the 
divine. Finally, “sacrifice and sacra- 
mental meal which followed on it are 
institutions which are or have been 
universal . . . but before there can be 
a sacramentid meal there must be a sacri- 
fice. 'I'hat is to say, the whole human 
race for thousands of years has been edu- 
cated to the conception that it was only 
through a divine sacrifice that perfect 
union with God was possible for man.” 

These extracts serve to indicate, of 
course imperfectly, the line of thought 
upon which “the bewildering details,” 
as Mr. Jevons truly calls them, of early 
ritual and adoration are arranged in this 
book, and the connection which he 


discovers between the lowest and the 
highest efforts of human consciousness. 
I'here is much force and attractiveness 
in the demonstration of instinctive ideas 
animating all stages of religious belief, at 
times taking the shape of some mon- 
strous chimera, and latterly becoming 
simplified and refined into deep intellect- 
ual convictions. Nor am I in the least 
prepared to deny that all giadations of 
religion arc pervaded, from the i^oltom to 
the top, by a sense of awful dependence 
on the supernatural powers. Whether it 
is possible so to co-ordinate and exhibit 
the filiation of innumerable facts and- 
fancies, to appraise their value and 
determine their meaning, as to establish 
confidently the train of associated 
conceptions whif'h Icatls up to these 
conclusions, is the point which may well 
be considered doubtful. It is hard to 
believe that anthropological phenomena 
of this class, the nicnUil operations of 
primitive mankind under widely different 
circLimslances, arc as yet reducible to 
general laws of gro\Nth and correlation 
like those which lan be verified by 
physical science. Nor is it safe to 
borrow^ the terms of that sc ience, or to 
rely upon analogies whicdi it suggests ; 
a 7, for instaiK'c, \vhen we are told that 
differences of belief may be ('omp)ared to 
the variations of organisms, so that 
whatever varieties of belief are not 
favoured by ibeir environment will 
perish, while the rest will survive. 
'Fhese are, in fact, rather metaphors than 
sound anabgics ; you could not lay out 
the history of religion upon such a 
theory, nor use it to explain either the 
great cataclysms which have s\vept over 
Asia, or the i)evsislence and revivals of 
certain radical conceptions ; while if no 
more were meant tluin that beliefs are 
modified by circumstances, this would 
be the statement of an accepted fact. 
That the religious idea is migratory and 
incessantly mutable, that the seeds of 
superstition are blown to and fro by 
chance winds, we all know. It is equally 
certain that similar species are always 
springing up spontaneously out of 
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congenial soil, so that accident, as well 
as imitation, brings about unexpected 
resemblances quite independently of 
transmission by inherited descent. 

The chapters in Mr. Jevons’ book on 
“ The Next Life,” on ** The Transmigra- 
tion of vSouls,” and on “ The Mysteries,” 
are finely written, with a true insight into 
the needs and propensities out of which 
arose and were developed ideas which 
have enormously influenced the mind of 
humanity. And he is quite right in 
pointing to Egypt and to India ay the 
;two countries in which the aboriginal 
(notion of the soul’s survival was purified 
and exalted by the priesthood into a 
i sublime metempsychosis, with the theory 
,’of reward or retribution in the next world 
siipcradded to satisfy the conscience, 
and to provide the disci[)line of hopes 
and fears. Ihit his main object in 
examining these subjects is to “trace the 
career” of totemism, beginning with the 
view that after death man rejoined his 
totem, and assumed the shape of the 
])lant or animal which he worshipped. 
Both in li^gypt and in India the .souls of 
the dead were understood to migrate into 
animals, though gradually, we are told, 
the totemist faith became generalised and 
dissociated from the particular animal, 
and the soul was allowed to take any 
such shape, until finally the virtuous 
were born again into a superior beast, 
and the wicked got something low or 
unclean. Now it is very probable that 
man’s rudimentary animism did follow 
some such upward course as is here laid 
out, while it is certain that everywhere 
the superior priesthood trained and 
pruned the wild popular fancies into 
decent shapes and towards useful pur- 
poses. The question is whether we can 
really do more than register the broad 
lines of evolution, or whether it is 
necessary to insist on the universality of 
such customs as the totem and the taboo, 
in order to interpret by reference to them 
a miscellaneous quantity of customs 
which may possibly be akin, but which 
may have had, for all we can tell, other 
motives and origins. Let us take, for 


ex arnple , the custom (observed also by 
Mi^jpiingsley in West Africa) of savages 
daubing themselves with white clay, a 
kind of war painting, “ War,” says Mr. 
Jevons, “is to the savage a sacred 
function ; the tribal god himself fights 
for his clan, the warriors are engaged in 
his service ; as such they are taboo aijd 
dangerous, and they notify the fact by 
donning war paint.” In corroboration 
of this general proposition the fact is' 
mentioned that in Greece, when a novice 
was to be initiated to the mysteries, he 
was plastered with white clay as a cleans- 
ing process. But is it demonstrable 
that the ceremonious plastering had 
anything to do with the war painting? A 
passage is quoted from Herodotus, who 
has told us that when the Phocians con- 
sulted a Mantis upon ways and means of 
defeating the Thessalians he made six 
hundred of them plaster themselves with 
white clay, and sent them to make a 
night attack, which was entirely success- 
ful. This is regarded by Herodotus as 
a clever stratagem, whereby the Phocians 
knew each other in the darkness ; it 
reappears in the old French wars as the 
camisade, which means that the assailants 
wore their white shirts over their armour 
for fighting at night. But Mr. Jevons 
holds that Herodotus missed the real 
point, which was “ That warriors should 
be prepared for battle by previous puri- 
fication and dedication to the gods.” A 
little straining of this theory would cover 
the suggestion that all military uniforms 
may lay claim to a long descent through 
warpaint and other fantastic decorations 
from the garb of taboo ; the object of 
distinguishing friend from foe being 
regarded as modern and secondary. I 
must record my own impression that 
these hypotheses flourish better in the 
modern scientific hothouse than in the 
open air among the rough emergencies 
of military life. Herodotus was the best 
observer of all ancient travellers, and 
while he had a good eye for divine things 
in their proper place, he lived among the 
realities of a fighting time. Mr. Jevons 
proceeds to remark that “ the actor, like 
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the warrior, was a sacred person during 
the discharge of his functions,’’ tUtil^he 
satyric clowns wore goat-skins, and that 
the actor smeared his face with lees of 
wine to show that he was under the 
protection of the wine god — another clear 
case of totem and taboo. So it may have 
been, for all we know, nevertheless there 
is something far-fetched and unnecessary 
about such a derivation. 

I have permitted myself to pass some 
criticisms upon the leading generalisa- 
tions relied upon in this boi)k, because 
the principle of evolution seems in these 
post- Darwinian days to have obtained 
almost too complete a mastery over the 
minds of those engaged in all branches 
of research. With the vast increase of 
data requiring some kind of systematic 
and rational adjustment to human 
capacity, the employment of this domi 
nant hypotheses has spread from the 
handling of things to the assortment of 
idens, and the most fascinating study is 
that of the religious idea. But in that 
study we are dealing with the .strange and 
obscure contents of fantastic imagination, 
and with the most recondite problems of 
primitive psychology. In such a region 
hypotheses are as easy to frame as they 
are hard to verify ; and I am much in- 
clined to agree with Miss Kingsley’s 
warning to explorers that they must not 
set out with foregone conclusions, but 
must on the contrary leave at home all 
such baggage, with the other ingenious 
luxuries of civilisation. Neverlhele.ss 
Mr. Jevons does not insist dogmatically 
upon his own views, while the lucidity of 
his exposition and the large repertory 
of facts from which he draws his illustra- 
tions are certainly impressive and possibly 
persuasive. The book also contains 
many truly philosophical remarks and 
reservations, and before taking leave of 
the author I may quote the following 
passage, which may be taken as explaining 
by analogy his general view of the 
evolution of belief: — 

“The desire to unify our experience is a 
j^rennial need of human nature. The faith that 
it can be unified is not peculiar to religion, but 


is the base of all science. The track by wliich 
science has marched in its conquest of nature is 
marked by the ruins of abandoned hypotheses. 
One hypothesis is cast aside in favour of another 
which explains a greater number of facts ; and 
though no hypotfiesis, not even evolution, 
accounts for all the facts of the physical universe 
{i.e. for all the external facts of consciousness), 
yet no man of science believes that the facts are 
incapable of explanation. On the contrary, he 
believes that they are only wailing for the right 
hypolhc.sis and that then they will all fall into 
line.” 

It is from this standpoint, if I rightly 
understand him, that Mr. Jevons regards 
all the evidence of man’s religious acts 
and feelings ; and upon this principle he- 
desires to establish some orderly scheme 
of their harmonious and consistent 
development. Much doubt may be 
permitted whether in this department of 
research the data are as suudy ascertain- 
able, or the inferences as verifiable, as in 
the purely physical .sciences wdiich rely 
on sight and touch, on actual experiment 
instead of on ancient record and in- 
complete observation, or possibly on' 
hearsay. Nevertheless we may freely 
acknowledge and admire the philosophic 
spirit, the sym])alhetic appreciation of 
man’s striving upward out of darkness 
towards light, which Mr. Jevons has 
exhibited in his cndeivour to decipher 
the obscure and intricate riddles of 
piimitive religion. 

Brotessor Max Muller’s book is the 
work of a distinguished scholar, who, 
after having devoted many years to the 
building up of the science of mythology 
u[)on a linguistic basis, has now resolved 
once more to aftlrm and energetically 
defend his main position. It has been 
so often and so strenuously attacked that 
some have imagined it to have become 
untenable and even to have been aban- 
doned ; but Professor Max Muller has no 
thought of surrender. On the contrary, 
he has strengthened and provisioned it 
with vigorous arguments and fresh 
evidence ; while he is so far from retreat- 
ing that he makes formidable sallies upon 
his adversaries. To attempt in a few 
pages, any adequate review of such an 
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important contribution to the literature 
of religious origins, would be in the 
highest degree presumptuous, especially 
as etymologic controversies lie beyond 
my competence. I shall therefore touch 
only on those points in his book which 
contravene or bear down upon the 
theories that have just been under some 
exanf\ination. 

Although mythology docs not, of 
course, cover the whole ground occupied 
by the question of religious origins, yet 
the interpretation of myths is so essenti- 
ally concerned with the evolution of 
beliefs that on this subject a clear 
difference of system is fundamental. 
Mr. Jevons makes no use of etymologic 
analysis, whereby the original and sub- 
sequent meanings of a divine name or 
legend can be extracted out of the com- 
parative study of cognate languages. To 
rrofes.sor Max Miillcr, on the other hand, 
this method is of ca»'clinal efticiency as a 
clue and a test; he maintains that the 
hyponoia^ the underlying and related 
ideas, the way to unlock all the secrets 
of Aryan mythology, the solution of all 
its riddles, are to be found in the scrutiny 
of linguistic anatomy, in the rules of 
phonetic change, and the maladies of 
words. His attitude upon all these 
subjects, upon the modes of primitive 
thought, upon the fundamental analogy 
at the base of all religious conceptions, 
is too well known to need exposition 
here ; though he has carefully restated 
them in the book now before us. That 
“the gods were originally personified 
representatives of the most prominent 
phenomena of nature,” and that natural 
events were takMi as the acts of these 
representatives, is the vital principle upon 
which he takes his stand, and whoever 
does not hold this faith regarding the 
generation of the Aryan divinities is in 
mortal error. As the deeds of great men 
were said to be god-like, so, conversely, 
the stories current about the Nature gods 
came to be told of real heroes or heroines, 
and as it is not possible to speak of the 
weather without personifying in speech 
the elements, so out of words meaning 


the sky, the clouds, rain, and thunder 
w^J^olved the great figures of poly- 
theism ; they arose, not only out of a 
necessity of thought, but also out of a 
necessity of language. The irrational 
and immoral characteristics of the 
classic deities should not, we are told, be 
explained as survivals from prehistoric 
savagery ; they are distorted misunder- 
standings of naturalistic allegory, derived 
from the first abstract conceptions of 
physical forces ; for “ the foundation of 
all mythology was physical.” It is true 
that other influences and impressions 
soon get to work upon the primary 
plastic material, that in later stages the 
authentic facts of human deeds or suffer- 
ing become embedded in the primordial 
fiction ; but those ^vho are ready to dis- 
cover historical fragments in mythology 
“ought never to forget that, in this 
marriage between myth and fact, myth 
comes first.” It is not until a solar hero 
has first been created that any other real 
hero can be called Herakles, and his 
achievements can be sung as the achieve- 
ments of Herakles. In short, the gods 
impersonated the sense of will and 
design stamped upon the primitive mind 
by the action of the elements ; they were 
the actors in the great drama of Nature ; 
and man^s worship of them expressed his 
feeling of dependence upon those 
embodiments of the manifest yet 
mysterious powers which surrounded 
him. 

So powerfully and persuasively is this 
comprehensive theory stated that, upon 
the principle of avoiding foregone con- 
clusions as injurious to independent 
enquiry, one would be inclined to warn 
off all beginners in folklore from the 
study of these volumes, and to place them 
upon Miss Kingsley^s index among the 
books which are dangerous for novices. 
In his own bright Aryan kingdom the 
philologist is supreme : he will have 
nothing to do with the outer barbarian ; 
he takes slight account of customs and 
tales picked up among wild folk without 
any scientific knowledge of their language. 
Not much can be gained, in Professor 
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Max Miiller's opinion, by using such 
general terms as animism, totefljj^i, 
fetishism, as solvents of mythological 
problems; and he rightly declines to 
trace back all theriolatry to totcmism, 
particularly since some of the highest 
authorities on the myths and customs of 
savage races are by no means on the 
side of the thoroughgoing totem ist Dr. 
Codrington, whose book is the standard 
work on Melanesian folklore, has 
collected many specimens of ancestral 
animals revered and spared by various 
families or kindred groups ; and not 
only the practice, but the word “ taboo,” 
is indigenous in the South Pacific Islands. 
But in regard to the full-blown totcmistic 
system Dr. Codrington is decidedly 
sceptical; and for the taboo custom, 
which is a prohibition with a curse, he 
cites various examples showing its acci- 
dental and arbitrary character, and 
indicating that for an explanation one 
need go no further than the world-wide 
and very useful practice, indisfiensable 
to all early law givers, of investing general 
rules and even casual orders with divine 
sanction. In short, if you spread out a 
custom so as to bring into affinity with 
it or derivation from it everything be- 
longing to the same category of notions 
or habits, the whole theory is reduced to 
the recognition of some general instinct 
or universal human tendency, for which 
one designation or label is neither better 
nor more significant than another. 

The ethnological school, as led by 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Jevons, 
would hunt an Aryan myth or custom 
back to a state of pre existent savagery, 
discover its germs in similar beliefs or 
practices prevalent among Red Indians 
or Andaman Islandeis. This is one of the 
capital points upon which Professor Max 
Miiller resolutely joins issue. Granted, 
he says, that the Aryans must have been 
savages, it does not follow that the Aryan 
savage, in his elaboration of myths and 
customs, acted exactly like other savages. 

“Ancient languages, ancient beliefs and 
customs were not forniod according to rule. 
Even if we were to admit that all human beings 


were born alike, their surroundings have always 
been very different, and their intellectual pro- 
ductions must have differed in consequence. 
Mythology is . . . determined in its growth by 
ever so many accidental circumstances, by ever 
so many human and inhuman influences, even 
by individual poets and sages. ... It forms an 
immense conglomerate which excludes hardly 
anything that has ever passed through the mind 
of man.** 

This is undoubtedly sound reasoning ; 
and we may add the observation that it 
should be applied impartially to all 
methods of research into the origin of 
religious ideas. The attempt to trace 
out the long winding course of any par- 
ticular idea or practice up to its ultimate 
source entangles the explorer in an 
intricate maze of queer habits and 
halluciaations, of which the nature and 
significance have really become un- 
decipherable ; the line is crossed, 
diverted, and ravelled until the clue 
becomes lost or erased ; nor is it possible 
to stop at any one spot in the journey, 
and [iroclaim that the source is found. 
To show that some rite or worship has a 
clear historical origin, or began within 
the memory of competent witnesses, is 
of no avail ; the folklorist or the mytho- 
logist will so analyse and rearrange the 
facts as to prove that the idea under- 
lying the story came from remoter ages, 
or will maintain that the true incident 
was caught up into the atmosphere of a 
solar myth, and precipitated again upon 
earth in the shape of a divine legend. 
As in the metaphysical order all religions 
may be melted down into pantheism ; so 
there is hardly any institution or article 
of faith, or thought that wanders through 
eternity, that may not be gently and 
reverently relegated through many trans- 
formations to its far-off birthplace among 
the elementary fictions or experiences of 
humanity ; it can be provided with a home 
in the prolific bosom of some capacious 
theory. Totemism has been disinterred 
by Professor Sayce from the ruins of 
ancient Babylon ; and the heraldic 
monsters of our own day might easily 
claim descent from the tribal worship of 
animals ; the story that Robert Bruce 
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took heart to persevere in his enterprise 
by watching a spider at its web, may be 
traced, whether authentic or not, to a 
long descended legend or parable. And 
even the horror of cats which possesses 
a distinguished soldier of our own day 
may be plausibly identified with the 
superstitious awe felt by earlier heroes 
ill the presence of animals that were 
taboo. All warriors, indeed, are said to 
be themselves taboo, by reason of their 
sacred profession ; insomuch that of late 
it has been gravely asserted that an 
ordinance prevailing among certain fight- 
ing tribes of the Hindu Khsh, which 
enjoins alistinence from women during 
war time, is a sort of taboo ; altliough a 
mu di more practical motive lies ready 
to liand. 

It is easy, indeed, to show that the 
scientific folklorist often rides his hobby 
too hard and too far, and does violence 
to the evolutionary principle, when he 
uses it to prove that some modern rite 
or rule, which can be accounted for 
historically or by common sense, is allied 
by descent to a savage custom, national- 
ised and modified by changing environ- 
ments. On the other hand, some of 
Professor Max MiillePs illustrations of 
his general thesis, that All Vedic gods, 
nay, all Aryan gods, were in the begin- 
ning physicaV’ may still be received, 
even by good comparative mythologists, 
with respectful hesitation. I'hat a large 
number of the divine shapes and legends 
arc mainly personifications and poetic 
remains of natural aiipearanccs and 
forces is undeniable ; but the determined 
application of etymological analysis, as 
if it were an infallible instrument or 
chemical test, produces results which 
strain the credit of an otherwise legiti- 
mate process. Without making any pre- 
tension to meddle with questions of 
high scholarship, I may refer for an 
example to the section in which, after 
pronouncing Lcda to be a representa- 
tive of the lirst grey dawn, the Vedic 
Sura/eyA, and the swan to mean the sun, 
the writer tells us that Leda’s sons, the 
Dioskouroi, are day and night, and that 


her daughter Helena can be nothing but 
-beautiful dawn. So the vivid scenes 
ana characters of the Iliad melt away 
into mythological cloudland. Yet the 
abduction of women and disputes over 
beautiful brides have certainly been 
frequciil causes of fighting in all rude 
days. We have the popular story of 
La Cava’s ravishment, which brought 
the Moors into Spain. We know that a 
dispute over betrothals caused a long 
and bloody war among the Indian 
Rajpilts ; and who is to assure us that 
Homer’s story is not historically founded 
on some such very probable fact. Again, 
the watchdog, who guards the gate of 
house or village, has been known every- 
where ; nor does the legend which 
posted him at the gate of Hell seem to 
need any deeper explanation than uni- 
versal custom transferred from the upper 
to the lower world. Professor Max 
Miillcr, however, insists in this hook on 
his well - known view that the word 
Kerberos is connected with the name of 
night (Sarvari), of which he is said to be 
a representative. 

“If,” he goes oil to say, “it be asked what 
could lie the meaning of the fight of Il^rakles 
with Kerberos, and of his dragging him forth 
from Hades if only for a short time, that is a 
question difficult to answer in any case. But 
there is no reason why it sliould not have arisen 
from some proverbial saying that the rising sun 
had grappled with the darkness of the night, 
and let it fall into the abyss the very moment he 
himself had risen to the sky victorious.” 

There is certainly no reason why such 
conjectures should not be hazarded ; 
although the eminent scholar who makes 
them must be aware that he has thereby 
quitted his own special domain of high 
scholarship, and has generously offered 
battle upon the open field of ingenious 
guesswork and comparative probabilities, 
where all suggestions are unverifiable 
and of disputable value. 

I must be content, however, with 
passing rapidly over a book in which 
the author throws down a bold challenge 
to his numerous adversaries, and fairly 
offers to renew the battle upon well- 
known ground. Scholarship and philo- 
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logy rely mainly for evidence on the 
past; with the present they have littla^o 
do ; and the Solar Myth finds slli!!^lr 
warrant among the ascertainable beliefs 
and worships of the contemporary savage. 
The folklorist and the traveller among 
wild folk undertake to compare and 
correct the traditions and records of the 
past by actual observation of primitive 
societies ; they do not reject Vcdic 
texts or Greek fables, they seek rather 
to reconcile classic paganism with modern 
folklore and barbarous superstitions ; 
their ambition is to ex|)lain the grand 
procession of religious ideas, the long 
history of human credulity, upon a 
system that will include all periods and 
peoples, and will entirely exclude none 
of the rival theories. 1 must express a 
doubt whether any complete synthesis 
of religious evolution is possible, and 
whether the modern mind, which is un- 
satisfied with anything that is not con- 
sistent, precise, and logical, is a fit 
instrument for hewing into symmetrical 
shape the rude conglomerate blocks of 
superstition in the dark ages. In every 
chain of proof there are always missing 
links which have to be supplied at 
haphazaid; in the piecing together of 
a great jumble of miscellaneous facts, 
there are many which cannot be fitted 
in, are anomalous, or even contradictory, 
and which must be rejected as spurious 
or silently thrown aside. They are 
naturally valued according to the use 
that can be made of them, so that upon 
this system a story extracted from some 
ancient writer, or the metaphor of an 
Indo-Aryan hymn, ranks equally with 
the latest myth-makings brought home by 
missionaries from Polynesia or Guiana. 

Many high authorities will consider 
that these conclusions are too sceptical, 
and that the construction of trustworthy 
hypotheses upon materials carefully 
tabulated, assorted, and cemented, is 
well within the resources of science. 
Undoubtedly the immense information 
available in these days can be arranged 
upon general plans, and the broad lines 
of development followed by religious 


ideas can be deniarcated, mainly because 
human imagination, like human in- 
ventiveness in dealing with things social 
and political, has always kept within 
certain definite channels. But any one 
who desires fairly to realise the difficulty 
of tracing any particular story, fact or 
fancy to its actual origin, may do so by 
selecting some (tuaint custom or belief 
which has survived to our town day, 
with a clear historic pedigree, and con- 
sidering what likelihood there would be 
of tracing it back to its real source, 
without the aid of authentic history. 
Who could ever discover, by the com- 
parative method, the true reason why' 
Guy Fawkes is carried round on 5th 
November, why the curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day, why oak jgtjgs 
are worn on 29th May, or even ^im roses 
on a fixed date in April? It will be as 
easy, in the absence of true record, to 
hang a far-fetched theory of religious 
symbolism upon the oak-sprig as upon 
the mistletoe. A strong savour of myth 
and totemism could probably be detected 
in all these things, and in others that 
might be easily added. Again, it is 
quite possible to bring within the sphere 
of taboo and totemism some of the 
chief rites and ceremonies of the three 
great histoiical religions, and indeed the 
evolution of belief is carried up to this 
point, in certain cases, by Mr. Jevons 
and others. Yet if we suppose the true 
record of the origin of Christianity and 
Islam, or even of Buddhism, to have 
been entirely lost, what a completely 
false and misleading theory regarding 
the causes and circumstances which 
governed the rise and growth of these 
rites and creeds might have been con- 
structed out of their inevitable connec- 
tion with deep-rooted aboriginal instincts, 
out of fantastic analogies, and out of 
philosophic speculations which draw 
largely upon imaginative subtlety I 
The attempt to solve the problem of 
origins requires, as Renan has said, a 
keen eye to discriminate between things 
certain, probable, and plausible, a pro- 
found sense of the realities of life, and 
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the faculty of appreciating strange and 
remote psychological situations. And 
even with all these rare qualities, it is 
very difficult to attain certitude in the 
problem's solution. There must be 
always wide gaps and obscure inter- 
spaces where one can only measure 
possibilities, draw cautious inferences, 
note half-seen indications, and where 
after all one can but choose the least 
unlikely clue among many. All that 
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c?''“ be done, for the most part, is to 
apprenend clearly the general course 
and character of prehistoric religion, to 
mark its outlines and prominent features, 
to catch its tone and colour, and so to 
preserve some true impression of social 
and intellectual states through which 
the foremost nations of the world have 
passed, and which still survive among 
many races for whose welfare the Bjatish 
people are directly responsible. X 


THE END 
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